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RETALIATION. 


BY POUSSE CAILLOUX. 


THERE is a small feeding- 
place, buried in Soho, where, 
on occasion, you may find 
gathered together those who 
have retired from the outer 
fringes of the Empire and have 
wibuckled the harness: just 
such gatherings of spasmodic- 
ally reminiscent cronies as those 
who swopped yarns with the 


Wali Mahomed Khan, Pathan, 
of the Achakzai clan which lies 
astride our Afghan Border 
area, was one of the finest 
specimens of natural manhood 
Whom it has been my good 
fortune to know. We called 
him ‘Wallu’ for short, and I 
don’t think half a dozen of us 
éven knew what his full pat- 
tonymic was. 

Born and brought up, in the 
Wild Pathan fashion, in the 
Mountain country which lies 
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immortal Brigadier Gerard in 
that snug little pub in Toulouse. 
Here, one evening last winter, 
Gillespie, late Colonel of Gur- 
khas, told the tale that follows. 

Omitting inverted commas, 
hear him tell it, inadequately 
though this scribe may have 
memorised it, and haltingly 
written it. 


between one of our large fron- 
tier headquarters and _ the 
Border itself, he never forgot 
how the first outstanding event 
in his life which led to such a 
mixture of events afterwards 
was when he left his wife in 
charge of the headman of the 
village and set out to make a 
better living in the khassadéars, 
the irregular tribal Levies with 
which we supplement our forces 
on the frontier. He has no 
history in the Levies up to the 
Z 
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time when he got his first leave 
and returned to his home among 
the parched crags of the Khojak ; 
but, with that return, things 
begin to move with rapidity. 
Briefly, he seems to have found 
the scattered fragments of the 
Seventh Commandment lying 
thickly on his doorstep, the 
wife cowering in a corner, and 
the erring sarddédr, who had 
heard of his imminent arrival, 
making a hole in the horizon. 
What happened to the wife 
is not known, though a guess 
is permitted. What happened 
to the sardér transpires from 
what Wallu told us, years 
after, in one of his rare moments 
of expansion. Wallu took 
French leave and a ‘ borrowed ’ 
rifle from his Levy, and hunted 
the delinquent. For two years, 
uphill and down-dale of the 
wide Borderland, he hunted 
him, and finally into India 
itself, his main object being to 
head him off from taking refuge 
in Afghanistan; wherein he 
was successful, for at last he 
caught him up where he was 
working on the new Sukkur 
Barrage, in Sind, and where 
he had risen to the position 
of foreman of works. As Wallu 
describes it, “I found his hut, 
sahib. I watched it for a week, 
and then at midnight I crept 
to the door, entered, and stood 
at the foot of the charpoy 
where he slept. A small window 
stood at the head of the bed, 
and gave a little light. I 
waited a while, and then I 
took himSby the foot and 
shook him gently. He awoke 
and sat up. I said, ‘Gul 
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Zaman, do you know me?’ 
He sat and blinked, and said 
nothing. I cut downwards, 
so——”’ and Wallu made the 
expressive gesture from elbow 
to finger-tip with straightened 
palm, which all Pathans make, 
The sleeve, falling from the 
raised forearm, exposed the 
magnificent muscles ; there was 
no need to tell that the stroke 
needed no repeating—“ his head 
fell off sideways, and he r- 
mained sitting, spouting blood. 
I wiped my tulwér on the bed- 
clothes and walked out into 
the night.” 

So far, so good: a perfectly 
normal story of the Border- 
land. 

The sequel also follows nor- 
mal Border traditions. Gu 
Zaman had a brother, one 
Turabiz Khan, whom we after- 
wards came to know a8 Tor 
Khan, for short; and Wall 
found himself with the usual 
blood-feud on his hands. On 
Tor Khan (vice Gul Zaméa, 
obitus sine prole) had fallen 
the headship of the village, 
and Wallu found himself in 
the minority of one and cot 
demned to roam. Landless, 
without wife or chick, with 
nothing much of brains and 
only a great gaunt body # 
his command, he commenced 
his wanderings, his eye always 
skinned for the vengeance which 
he knew would pursue him 2 
any place, at any time of day 
or night—relentless. He ® 
rather vague about this pat 
of his history; he seems not 
to be too proud of a 
of frank vagabondage, though, 
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even from this, merry inci- 
dents emerge. To wit, what 
he in the end frankly admitted 
to be his joining a jovial gang 
of moss-troopers who wrecked 
a goods train on one of the 
steeper gradients of the Bolan 
Pass, whence he brought away 
nothing more useful than a 
big bullet-hole in the right 
leg, the gift of the escort in 
the guard’s van. He seems 
to have reverted to the Levies 
after that, for there is a record 
of a quarrel with the Jemadar, 
whom he dragged from his 
horse and pounded on the 
ground after getting that very 
useful sword-cut down his back, 
from neck to loins,—and here, 
a little shyly, he draws his 
shirt over his head and shows 
the great ragged weal, eighteen 
inches long, the blood from 
which must have made an 
wholy mess of the two of 
them as they fought on the 


Thanks, probably, to never 
being in any one place for too 
long, and to having no regular 
habits, he escaped the atten- 
tions of Tor Khan, who never 
caught him bending, though 
there were ample indications 
that the blood-feud was not 
going to be allowed to come 
to a standstill. But, whatever 
the reality of the danger, it 
seems to have been at least 
temporarily scotched when 
Wallu, blowing in from no- 
Where, came boldly into the 

ion office, asked for the 
.0., and requested the job 
of chowkidér, or armed care- 
taker, to the target-house on 
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the rifle-range outside the North 
Fort, the same standing in 
what, for discretion’s sake, we 
will call the frontier station of 
Baldak. 

As he stood there, upstanding 
and dignified, speaking as man 
to fellow-man across the Orderly 
Room table, I couldn’t help 
admiring every inch of him. 
Barefoot, he stood well over 
six feet, and a little over-broad 
for true proportion; deep- 
chested. His arms hung from 
his shoulders in the loose and 
careless curves of the strong 
man. His great bony face and 
beaky nose, and that massive 
headpiece which, as I often 
found in later days, was a 
placid and unshakable rock, 
crowned a bull’s neck hardly 
in keeping with hands and feet 
which showed that stamp of 
breeding to be found only in 
the best Pathans, whose out- 
lines would have been a joy to 
Praxiteles. He answered my 
questions in a big level voice 
with a merry twitch at the end 
of it; and once only his vast 
cheek-bones wrinkled to a grin 
such as is rarely seen on a 
fellow-man in these days of 


hard thinking. 

Wah! But here was a Man. 

“Anybody know anything 
about him ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” from the Adju- 
tant; “X. and Y.” (two 


officers) “use him as shikdri 
up in the hills, and say they’d 
trust him with anything.” 
Thus Wallu, armed with one 
of the battalion buckshot Mar- 
tinis, found himself installed in 
the target-house on fifteen 
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rupees a month, plus rations, 
and with little to do but keep 
the rifle-range appliances in 
order. This he did with the 
loving care which we after- 
wards found that he bestowed 
on any arm, or any appliance 
connected with fighting, so that 
even the target-paste came in 
for a share, and was of a smooth- 
ness and clearness unknown to 
the rather catchemalivo ways, 
in these matters, of Johnny 
Gurk. His realm measured a 
thousand yards by fifty; it 
was bounded at the far end by 
a stop-butt, of no great height, 
since the wide - plains of Afghan- 
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istan lay just beyond, where g 
flying bullet is of: no mor 
concern than the song of the 
short - toed lark. His head. 
quarters, near the Fort, were 
the brick - built target - house, 
whose walls had, for the slayer 
of Gul Zaman, the inestimable 
advantage of being bullet-proof, 
Here he dwelt, in complete 
peace and brotherly concord 
with the little Gurkhas of the 
garrison, their squat Mongolian 
faces never failing to break into 
@ grin when gazing up at the 
cheery countenance of one who 
narrowly escaped the fate of 
becoming a regimental pet, 


Il. 


Some eighty miles north- 

west of one of our principal 
frontier headquarters, over a 
range of stark and craggy 
mountains, and out in the 
middle of the flat yellow desert 
beyond, lies the outpost, forti- 
fication, or cantonment of 
Baldak. 
. It lies astride the main camel- 
route into Southern Afghanis- 
tan, where the grim mountain 
passes of the northern Border 
fade out into open desert, and 
is wedged tightly up against 
the line of whitewashed cairns, 
which, by our self-denying ordi- 
nance, spells ‘thus far and no 
farther’ to the English, but 
not to the Afghans. 

It is roughly an oblong en- 
closure surrounded by barbed 
wire, containing a fort at the 
northern end and another at 
the southern, each manned by 


half a battalion of Gurkhas, 
Between the two lie the tangled 
purlieus of the bazaar—an 
entrepét for the camel caravan 
trade from the north and be 
yond ; and, in close proximity 
to it, the open cantonment, 
where stand the unfortified 
and unprotected bungalows of 
the ‘battalion’s white officers. 
The bazaar is a perfect thieves’ 
kitchen of cut-throats. They 
drift in and out, secure in the 
knowledge of the British ‘live 
and let live.’ Here men go t0 
earth and lie hidden when 4 
tribal feud gets too hot, @ 
when the crudities of Afghan 
punitive justice are reaching 
out for them; and—the la¥ 
is unwritten—as long as they 
cause us no trouble, we do nd 
trouble them. 

Apart from the civil Kotwal 
and the native Political Agel, 
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two local minor functionaries matter. The universal law of 
under the orders of the Political the Border is that, when dark- 
Officer at headquarters, who ness reigns, every man who 
are supposed to be responsible owns a house gets inside it 
for the local tribesmen—and and shuts the door, tight; and 
who at this time most cer- he who has no house gets 
tainly were not—the Gurkha behind a rock. For then the 
pazaar-guard keeps order. A _ terror that flieth by night has 
strong party moving about with a nickel nose, or one of lead, or, 
rifles? Not so. Reinforced all too frequently, one blunted 
by the power of the unwritten at the tip and sawn so as to 
convention, the Gurkha bazaar- give those ghastly wounds 
guard is one man, neat in close- which we associate with ex- 
fitting khaki, polished belt, and panding bullets. Curfew? The 
one and a half ewt. of side. He Border makes its own curfew, 
is armed with a walking-out and the quick shot takes the 
cane, and is lord of all he place of a challenge. 

surveys for the month of his Seven miles off, on the Afghan 
spell of duty. True, the Babel side and astride the camel- 
knows that we could, were we route, stands the medisvally 
so minded, wipe the whole constructed but quite useful 
place out in one day and cook Afghan fortress of (let us say) 
our dinner on the ashes; but Kadanai. Baldak and Kadanai 


a8, 
led even that hardly gives backing face each other across flat 
‘al to what I saw once—a long desert, and have, officially, 
van thin string of a hundred trail- nothing whatever to say to 
be- worn laden camels conducted one another, though each is 
ity by wild tribesmen; and a little keenly conscious of the pres- 
nt, Gurkha as high as a pile of ence of its opposite number, 
fed sixpences and the picture of very much as are two dogs, of 
of boiling fury, standing in mid- equal size and fighting weight, 
ar, toad, waving his cane and living on opposite sides of the 
res damning the tall camel-men same street. 

ney all to heaps for taking the There you have the canton- 


wrong turning into the main ment of Baldak; and when I 
street. The camels wound add that, in addition to the 
themselves up into a confused mixed crowd of those whom 
block while the tribesmen grad- you might style interesting 
ually took in what was meant; characters, but whom we, on 
Whereupon the whole cortége the spot, called damned cut- 
Presently unwound itself, turned throats, whom we had to cherish 
Wearily about, and went back in our sandy bosom, the Afghan 
to the right turning. What? frontier stretched as an open 
All right; I tell you I saw it line of whitewashed cairns 
happen. across the desert a couple of 

So much for daylight. But hundred yards off—and the 
after dark it is a different wire entanglement was, through 
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lack of funds, no obstacle at 
all—you begin to see that the 
situation ran mainly on hope, 
or on a rather stiff and strained 
mutual respect, whichever way 
you prefer. 

The particular phase in the 
annals of Baldak with which we 
have to deal occurred when 
the cantonment became a 
gathering-place for a couple 
of divisions of all arms which 
took the field against Afghanis- 
tan in the ‘war’ of 1919. 
There was nothing much in it, 
except that our entire circus 
went out one morning to 
Kadanai, at that time the 
Afghan headquarters, and, with 
unnecessary noise and vehe- 
ment H.E., blew it to bits. 
Thereafter, both sides sat down 
and looked at each other, three 
perfectly good Afghan armies 


in three separate camps across 
the way, ourselves in Baldak 
and the ruins of Kadanai, each 
side unable to leave its ground, 
because, had it done so, it 
would be advancing into an 
area of which its enemy held 


the water-supply. One inci- 
dent only lightened the tedium. 
A young and impressionable 
flying officer, scouting over 
enemy headquarters, discovered 
at some distance in its rear the 
camp of the Commander and 
that of the outfit of ladies 
with whom he took the field. 
He discovered also one damsel, 
bonny as a rose-leaf and con- 
spicuously interested in the 
machine and its occupant when 
flying low. Shortly afterwards 
he obtained from down-country 
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a large two-pound box of choeo- 
lates, and once more flew to 
the enemy camp, bent on pr. 
senting his gift to the tantalising 
unknown. 

There she was, as usual. 

Now I am no aeronaut, but 
I believe that in those days 
our airmen went at about 
sixty miles an hour; anyhow, 
this fellow was travelling at a 
pace of knots, and the lady 
wasn’t travelling anything in 
particular. He flew low and 
hard towards her, waving the 
box in the air with the cheery 
gesture which spells ‘‘ Catch!” 
from China to Peru. As he 
dropped the box she made a 
lap in which to catch it. 

She caught it right enough, 
poor thing... . 

Next day a flag of truce 
came in from old Thingummy 
across the way, with an i- 
furiated protest at our making 
war on women. It nearly 
drove the three Afghan armies 
into movement, and now serves 
its purpose in driving me back 
out of side-issues and into the 
main current of what I am 
trying to tell you; for it was 
just at this juncture that my 
bearer bolted and was seen 0 
more. 

Is there anyone in this world 
more helpless than the sahib 
without a servant ? 

Now, the Border was never 
@ popular spot with servants, 
and they usually had to be 
heavily bribed to come there 
at all. So that when I found 
myself servantless I was rathet 
up against it. No question o 
sharing with anyone else: the 
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Indian servant serves one man 
only, and him half-heartedly. 
The battalion being ‘back in 
billets’ at Baldak for the 
moment, the question became 
acute. Its discussion at mess 
that evening suddenly stimu- 
lated a brain-wave. 

“Wallu sometimes does for 
us, in a rough way, when he 
takes us after gadd in the hills. 
Why not try him, sir? ” 

Instantly the merry notion 
bit. In a moment the mess 
orderly was doubling down to 
the lines. By the time the 
wine was on the table and post- 
prandial contentment reigned, 
up the drive leading to where 
our table was laid, for coolness, 
in the open, came striding 
Wallu, his powerful figure half 
as large again in its outline 
against the glowing western 
sky, his treasured Martini slung 
over his shoulder and his hetero- 
geneous collection of rags sway- 
ing mightily in his long elastic 
strides. He came to the table 
and squatted on the ground 
beside the subalterns seated at 
the far end, and a hubbub of 
cheery chatter arose. As soon 
a anyone could get a word in 
edgeways, it was “Don’t sit 
bukh-ing here, Wallu. The 0.0. 
wants you.” 

Up rose Wallu, and swung up 
to our end. 

“Stharé ma shé, sahib!” 
said he, with a waved hand, 
half salaam, half cheer-oh ! 

“Khwaér ma shé, Wali Ma- 
homed,” 1 I answered. 

He squatted once more, 
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coughed rather self-consciously, 
blew his nose (quite neatly) in 
his fingers, laid his rifle across 
his knees, and awaited my 
pleasure. 

You would say at this point 
that we had forgotten to offer 
him a drink. Quite wrong. 
Wallu, like all the best Mus- 
lims, not only did not touch 
alcohol, but plainly loathed the 
stink of the heady stuff. Nor 
would he soil his great leathery 
hillman’s lungs with tobacco 
smoke. The conversation there- 
fore proceeded directly. 

“My bearer has vanished, 
and 1 can’t get another. Will 
you take it on? ” 

The question had to be re- 
peated before the slow ripples 
of dawning comprehension grew 
into the wrinkles of a wide and 
embarrassed grin. ‘‘ What, me ? 
Take on sirdar in the Karnél 
Sahib’s household? What do 
I know of house service? ”— 
and the embarrassment slowly 
hardened to a queer hostility. 
For a moment the mind’s eye 
visualised a large goshawk being 
asked to take on the job of 
cleaning out the canary’s cage. 

He dug his toes in. Sheer 
obstinacy, reinforced by a look 
round the table at his skinny 
down - country co - religionists 
who, flitting so quick and silent- 
footed about the table, drew 
their white coat-skirts away 
from contact with him as they 
passed, but who, in their mean 
souls, were deadly afraid of 
him. 
*Come on, Wallu. Be a 





1 “May you never be tired !” answered by ‘‘ May you never be poor!” 
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man. Take it on. You'll get 
twice the pay you're getting, 
and the izzat of being C.O.’s 
bearer ’—thus from the sub- 
alterns at the end of the table, 
his close friends, whom he 
trusted. That at last made 
him feel more homey. He 
sighed. “It’s an order, I 
suppose. When do I begin? ” 

Next morning he turned up 
at the bungalow, where, washed 
and shaved and fitted out by 
the regimental tailor in the 
resplendent muslins and velvet 
of a Pathan of the upper classes, 
he slowly and reluctantly learnt 
the job of indoor service. From 
first to last he hated it all— 
all, that is to say, except the 
job of bossing the other ser- 
vants and that of cleaning 
the shikaér rifles and guns. He 
was never tired of the wonders 
of the telescopic sights and 
other gadgets, and loved the 
heartening feel of the heavy 
blued metal and the sharp 
snick of good mechanism—his 
long, thin, aristocratic fingers 
busy with oil-rag and cleaning- 
rod, with lock and bolt and 
barrel, till they got that in- 
definable dull glow which speaks 
of warm steel in harmony with 
its owner. And when, after 
an hour of it, he could find 
nothing more to do to a rifle, 
sitting and nursing it across his 
knees he would look out with 
distant and contented gaze 
over the desert, and sing a 
little crooning tune to himself. 


The Afghan ‘war’ of 1919 
fizzled out rather than ceased. 
Dyer, down at Amritsar, had 
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quelled the insurrection in the 
Punjab, and a mixed collection 
of sedentary busybodies was 
sitting in judgment on his 
actions. The untidy ragged. 
ness of the commissioned ranks 
was being sorted into some: 
thing like pre-war shape by 
the ruthless axeing which acted 
as a wholesome purge to the 
Indian Army ; and what should 
have been a restful ending toa 
perfectly good period of five 
years’ world-war strain, de- 
veloped into a housemaid’s job 
of broom and dustpan. Anti- 
climax, and a mixed time for 
a ©.0. Kadanai had _ been 
patched together and handed 
back to its former owners, 
who installed as Governor 4 
persona politically non grata, 
a@ minor official who had 
emerged rather rumpled from 
a palace plot in Kabul and 
had been exiled to this first- 
cousin -to-Jehannum, accom- 
panied by a disgruntled and 
showy Persian wife with ex- 
pensive tastes. 

The year was on the tum, 
and the hot weather approach- 
ing. We always knew when 
the turn of the year was oD 
us by the uprising of the ‘ sand- 
devils,’ which would last 
steadily through the remainder 
of the hot weather. A sand- 
devil is a whirlwind which, 
generally on the stillest days, 
gets up from nowhere and 
travels four or five miles before 
dismembering and whoofing off 
into nothingness. It consists 
of a strictly localised vortex; 
like an inverted cone, and 
anything up to two hundred 
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feetin height. It travels slowly 
across the desert, rotating with 
incredible speed on its own 
axis, and gathering up any- 
thing loose which may lie in 
its path—tents, blankets, even 
cooking-pots,—whirling them to 
the top, where they spin, help- 
less, unable to come down till 
the devil has blown himself 
out. The devil himself is hot 
desert sand, and should you 
get in his path you must hang 
on tight to something firm 
lest you and your clothing 
jon the mixed exhibits up- 
stairs; you shut your eyes and 
try to hold your breath as the 
roaring darkness envelops you ; 
you are then conscious of the 
crowning and quite inexplicable 
deviry—the overpowering and 
nauseating smell of almost solid 
human fug. Where on earth 
the devil picks up this last 
peculiarity has always defeated 
me, since he blows in from the 
untainted desert and is com- 
posed of wholesome sand; but 
all the crowded tenements of 
all the fetid slums of Benares, 
packed together, could hardly 
equal it: the breath of the 
very Pit. These devils sweep 
through cantonments about 
twenty times a day, and, as 
we have noted, their arrival 
coincides with the opening of 
the hot weather. 

The lady of the party here 
saw fit to join the scheme of 
things. When all other right- 
minded memsahibs were fleeing 
homewards before the advanc- 
Ing heat, this one decided to 
terminate a five years’ war 
‘eparation, and to land in 
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Bombay with a complete and 
extensive fit-out for home- 
making, knowing nothing, and 
caring less, about the—to say 
the least of it—peculiar con- 
ditions of the Frontier. Stop 
her? Might as well try to 
stop a Bandersnatch. So, fling- 
ing prudence to the winds, I 
made a rapid dive for Bombay 
to welcome the caravan, leaving 
the bungalow all-standing in 
the capable charge of Wallu. 

We dumped the kit with the 
Bombay agents, and took the 
first two months’ leave in 
five strenuous years—trekking 
about, deliberately shunning a 
permanent address lest official 
business should pursue, and 
revelling in the historical anti- 
quities of India’s famous places : 
the sight-seeing which we, living 
in the midst of these wonders, 
never seemed to have pre- 
viously been «ble to achieve. 
Another story altogether; no 
place for it here. At the end 
of the time we gathered up the 
mountainous kit, wired our 
impending arrival to Baldak, 
and set out to rejoin. 

The warmth of the welcome 
prepared, when at last we 
drove in through the wire, 
dispelled most of the mem- 
sahib’s uneasiness, which had 
been steadily growing as the 
lush down-country landscapes 
changed to scanty vegetation, 
bareness, and finally, stark 
desert. Foremost was Wallu. 
Forgetting the status of master 
and man—never, indeed, very 
obvious between us—he shot 
out his great paw and gripped 
mine. ‘‘ Stharé ma shé, sahib!” 

Z2 
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he shouted; “ jériye? khush- 
halye ? mazbitye ? ”—while he 
pump-handled my hand in both 
of his, in rhythm with his 
greeting, laughing all over his 
face and half-way down his 
neck like a great schoolboy. 
And then finally, reassured, 
“ Shukr de ! ”’—that’s all right, 
then—and turned enthusiastic- 
ally to the mountains of kit. 

“Hi, Wallu, come here. 
Come and be introduced to the 
memsahib ! ” 

He turned about and took 
@ pace forward; and the great 
body of a man, bunged up 
with wounds and healthy sin 
and the gorgeous life of the 
open Border, stood like a self- 
conscious child caught stealing 
jam; his head hanging, his 
hands behind his back, scratch- 
ing the heel of one bare foot 
with the toes of the other. 
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For all his deep copper-colour, 
I'll swear he was blushing. 

The little scrap of a thing 
gazed up in whimsical amuse. 
ment at his towering bulk— 
she who could have stood with 
her two feet on the palm of his 
hand while he raised her, ereet, 
to shoulder height — and, 
friendly but properly ceremon- 
ious, “Salaam, Wali Mahomed 
Khan, Achakzai,’’ said she. 

“Salaam aleikum,” whispered 
the great gawk, and scrabbled 
in the sand with his bare toe. 

Silence. 

Then, mass of confusion 
though he was, and hating it 
all, he pulled himself up a 
straight as a ramrod and made 
her just such a bow as Essex 
might have made to Queen Bess. 

“Khush Amada éd!” said 
he in clear and courtly welcome. 

And fled. 


Ii. 


The bare elements of furni- 
ture had been got into the 
bungalow against our arrival, 
the dry bones to which the 
contents of the packing-cases, 
arriving a week later, were to 
give substance and life. For 
carpets, there was all the store 
of Persia, Turkestan, and Bok- 
hara on which to draw, clean 
from fresh-opened camel bales 
down at the caravanserai. Mean- 
while would we mind pigging 
it for a day or so? Thus, our 
locum tenens, the Second-in- 
Command, who came in for ten 
minutes and a drink in the 
back office. In the first half- 


minute whisky was forgotten 
and pipes went out, while, i 
the fewest words which would 
compass the wide ramifications 
of a complex subject, he laid 
bare the sudden change i 
every aspect of the local Border 
problems which had taken place 
during the two months of my 
absence. 

The subject needs a little 
prefacing if we are to under 
stand how, as a matter of 
habit, sahibs and their families 
had, up to this time, beet 
able to live openly and uw 
protected in cantonment bul 
galows at a distance from 
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parracks or from any kind of 
nilitary guard—safe in the 
knowledge that the rough chiv- 
alry of the clans would confine 
warfare to the crags and valleys 
of the traditional fighting 
grounds, and how the changing 
spirit of the old Border warfare 
had, all at once, made this 
habit a definite and dangerous 
back number. 

Listen now while I attempt 
to set out a matter not easily 
described nor understood in 
this England of ours—a thing 
full of anomalies and contra- 
dictions, but the very bone of 
the bone to us who lived and 
worked in the land. 

To begin with, Border war- 
fare as we knew it best had 
absolutely no ill-feeling in it. 
It was a war of hard-trained 
bodies, each against the other ; 
@ war of keen eyesight and 
straight shooting; a war of 
perpetual vigilance and of quick 
wits, where the man in the 
valley knew that at no time 
during daylight was he free 
from the hidden eyes which, 
from the hills above, watched 
his every movement; and 
should he grow careless, or 
slacken off, or, worst of all, 
indulge in any habit when 
living, moving, or fighting, then 
was his head a gift to his 
enemy. Success or disaster 
came with equally unexpected 
suddenness: a rearguard sur- 
prised and bunched together in 
dificult ground; a group of 
tribesmen caught in a cunning 
trap of their own devising ; 
a1 ugly rush with knives on 
4camp at midnight, when the 
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attackers went clean through 
wire, abattis, tents, mule-lines, 
and out the other side before 
you had grasped that they 
were there, leaving red ruin 
in their trail; or, the same 
tribesmen lying out and sniping 
the camp in the darkness, and 
the scattered flashes growing 
inexplicably fewer till the 
chapdo party of barefoot little 
Gurkhas came in again through 
the picket-line, their kukris red 
with the blood of the snipers 
stalked and slain in silence. 
Through it all, the marksman- 
ship at long range through the 
clear and dry desert air of the 
gaunt mountains, the steady 
hand, and the clever judging of 
distance. And if they did 
cut up our dead and wounded, 
very rarely left out for them 
to cut, well, didn’t we burn 
their villages and ring-bark 
their few and precious apricot 
and mulberry - trees — though 
making very sure that the 
village was empty before we 
burned it? And if they had 
a rather macabre taste for rifling 
our fresh-made graves and turn- 
ing the pitiful contents out to 
the vultures, didn’t we, not 
seldom, bury in @ grave & 
dummy in a blanket, containing 
gun-cotton slabs, not a few, 
and tricky contact-wires, where- 
by the gravediggers flew to 
Paradise, their limbs not all to- 
gether but singly and one by one? 

Each war was a war with 
the gloves off as long as it 
lasted, where brain and eye, 
hand and body, all worked 
together at the top of their 
form; and, when it was all 
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over, no rancour, no ill-feeling. 
Orakzai or Afridi, Mohmand 
or Achakzai, you could meet 
any of the many clansmen in 
Peshawar Bazaar, in Kohat, 
Dera Ismail Khan, or Quetta, 
each with a useful rifle and a 
bandolierful of the latest and 
best smokeless, and you could 
pass the time of day to each, 
openly and with a grin. Each 
and all would, occasion serving, 
gladly cut your throat, but he 
wouldn’t be rude to you. 

First and last, there were 
no grudges in it, and 1 think 
the core of the matter lay in 
the fact that we never made 
war on one another’s non- 
combatants. It was good rough 
chivalry such as the old class 
of sahib loved well, carrying 
self-denying ordinances on both 
sides, which neither we nor 
the tribesmen ever transgressed. 

Then came 1914, and the 
Great War. The sahibs who 
had learnt the Border so long 
and so patiently were scat- 
tered to Flanders, to Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa— 
anywhere where the new war 
called them, and their hill 
troops with them. Very, very 
few survived, so few that never 
can they leaven the new genera- 
tion. It is difficult to describe 
adequately the irreparable loss. 
Only we, who have lived in 
both periods, know the de- 
privation in the loss of 
that wonderful knight-errantry 
which not only made our frontier 
wars such a grim delight, but 
which, for over half a century, 
added definitely to the clean 
ideals of English youth. 
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In 1920, when England wag 
settling comfortably into 
the Border-lands blazed ont 
into open rebellion, and aj 
sorts were sent against them 
all, that is, but those who 
knew the trade and its tradi 
tions. Each new brigade in 
evitably came to grief, and the 
clans armed themselves, ag 
never had they armed them: 
selves before, with the rifles 
of the slain. A crisis super 
vened, and the alternative lay 
between an irresistible uprising 
through the length and breadth 
of the Frontier, or turning 
against the tribes the methods 
of modern warfare and the 
new tricks learnt from the Hun. 

Perforce, our folk dropped 
explosives on them from the 
sky ; dropped incendiary bombs 
on their villages whence theit 
women and children had not 
had time to escape; set up 
long-range heavy howitzers and 
shelled their village areas with 
six-inch high-explosive shells, 
which soared over the interven- 
ing mountain ranges in theif 
blind flight, and dropped crash 
ing on to crop lands wher 
men and women worked; We 
machine- gunned them from 
aeroplanes ; every unchivalrow 
trick we used against them= 
everything except gas. 

Our people succeeded—altet 
a fashion—and, even then, it 
completely. But it was a poo 
success that left an embi 
and vindictive feeling behind 
it—where tales of mangled nol 
combatants grew no less # 
the telling. I am convil 
that it was directly and soley 
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due to this new and vengeful 
feeling that the slow-growing 
indignation of the clans pres- 
ently blazed out into the Kohat 
murders and the kidnappings 
from cantonments, the unde- 
fended bungalows of which had 
till then been respected by the 
tribesmen. It made Peshawar, 
Bannu, and Frontier stations 
farther afield no place for an 
Englishwoman except in the 
near neighbourhood of bar- 
racks. Had the Hun but known 
it, he, in teaching us the 
mechanism of unmanly destruc- 
tion, dealt us a deadlier blow 
than ever he did by bombing 
and poisoning us; for he de- 
stroyed the old large-hearted- 
ness of the Border-land. ‘Till 
now the last of the old knight- 
errants are the gaunt and 
tatterdemalion hillmen who, in 


this year of 1929, have waged 
such bitter and successful war 
against the mongrel interna- 
tionalism and modernisation of 
the old Afghanistan. 

We, of the old Border, hated 
it all, but were powerless in 


the face of facts; we, who 
could feel as did Chandos—or 
was it Bayard, sans peur et 
sans reproche ? or du Guesclin ? 
I dunno; some splendid old 
fighting man, anyhow, who 
hanged on sight every arque- 
busier he met, for the use of 
that villainous saltpetre which 
was slowly destroying the 
knighthood of Christendom. 
The measure of our bitter 
sorrow is the measure of our 
love for the old things clean 
and of good report; and now 
they are dead—dead and gone 
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—and nothing on earth can 
bring them to life again. 

So the rankling grudge had 
drifted south to us of the 
Achakzai territory. But the 
thing which had given pith 
and point to the new rancour, 
so far as we were concerned, 
and which subjected us to what 
eventually came to be a series 
of vindictive retaliations, was, 
I am certain, the unfortunate 
incident in which the airman 
and the box of chocolates 
figured so prominently—and yet 
so innocently. 

So now we understood the 
tale which the Second-in-Com- 
mand told, while the mem- 
sahib in another room was 
sluicing off the mixed desert 
which had invaded her, all over. 

From the first he made no 
secret of the fact that, for the 
last two months, he had been 
up against it. Fine soldier 
though he was, he yet knew 
nothing of the Frontier. He 
had been transferred from a 
down-country regiment in the 
reshufflings which, at the end 
of 1919, filled the depleted 
commissioned ranks of those 
battalions which had made a 
habit of being in the thick of 
it all. He had never seen rock 
or sand or hawk-faced clans- 
man before the time of his 
joining us; he differed, indeed, 
from the old type of Border 
officer who knew how to keep 
his temper and never made 
war in driblets. Briefly, there 
was something like open feud 
between the garrison and the 
clans, and the trouble was 
growing; an embittered state 
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of affairs in which we held the 
undoubted mastery by day, 
but the tribesmen made things 
almost impossible for us by 
night; the reprisals growing 
more acute as each side chalked 
up one to spot, or one to 
plain, in fairly evenly balanced 
sequence. It was all right for 
the garrisons in the forts; but 
the bungalow area, accepted 
hitherto as neutral ground by 
the tribal code, was—as it had 
always been—out in the blue. 
As I have tried to describe. 
Failing conclusions with the 
forts, the clansmen had fixed 
on the bungalows. The thin 
end of the wedge consisted of 
petty thefts. Of these no 
notice was taken. The thefts 
grew greater in volume and in 
frequency, property being hard 
to safeguard in houses built 
of unburnt brick and furnished 
with doors and windows from 
the woodwork of which, under 
the ravages of dry heat and 
white ants, all life and resist- 
ance had long departed. The 
Barrack Department had no 
money for repairs or replace- 
ments; doors hung insecurely 
on stout hinges the screws of 
which failed to bite; locks 
consisted of the usual chain 
and staple, anchored together 
by a heavy padlock, but easily 
wrenched asunder with the two- 
foot-long marlinspike which is 
the usual Border equivalent 
of a jemmy. This inserted 
point foremost in the hasp, a 
slow turn of the wrist is given, 
and—pf !—chain and staple 
softly and suddenly vanish 
away, after the manner of 
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Boojums. When to this jg 
added the fact that Border 
thieves have been known to 
lift a sleeping sahib by the four 
corners of his blankets, deposit 
him, still sleeping, on the floor, 
fold up his camp bed, and go 
off with it; or, more credible 
because more often done, lift 
a tent by its fly-ropes and 
leave the sahib to continue his 
sleep en plein air till the rising 
sun shines on him and wakes 
him; when they have a trick 
with a horse which will allow 
of their stealing him from his 
stable and taking him away, 
treading as softly as his cap- 
tors; when all this, I say, is 
considered, there is credence 
in the reputed fact that Pathan 
thieves have that sixth sense 
which they share with cats and 
which allows of their doing the 
most incredible things in pitch 
darkness—a sense which sur- 
passes and, for a time, seems to 
replace sight, smell, touch, or 
hearing. 

There had been a series of 
these burglaries or raids; and, 
in every case, the thieves had 
got clean away with the loot, 
out of cantonments, through 
the wire, and, by a few steps, 
over the border. Nobody knew, 
or nobody would tell, whose 
hand was in it, though per 
sistent rumour had it that the 
Governor’s expensive khdnum 
in Kadanai Fort, over the way, 
was furnishing her quarters 
more in accord with her notions 
of good taste than her hus- 
band’s pay would allow, and 
was gradually acquiring all out 
best possessions. 
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So much for the Second-in- 
Command, who confessed that 
he found the situation unman- 
ageable ; and what did I pro- 
pose to do ? 

Sit down for a good long 
think? Or lose my wool and 
do something foolish? Not a 
pit. Knowledge of Pathan 
psychology discounted what 
were, after all, only pinpricks ; 
these small irritations, it was 
obvious, were only a curtain- 
raiser; the really important 
features would develop later. 
But, meanwhile, there was no 
good reason for allowing them 
to continue. Questioned, had 
there been any shooting? The 
sentries at the Forts had been 
told to fire without challenging. 
Had they been given buckshot- 
Martinis and told to reserve 
their fire till they could shoot 
to kil? No; apparently not. 
(H’m; so the Pathans had been 
sticking to the time-honoured 
sequence of sniffing round the 
edge of trouble and seeing how 
far they could upset our tem- 
pers and our judgment before 
going on to the real business ; 
the diagnosis was easy.) Any 
sahibs done any shooting? No; 
in each case the mischief had 
only been discovered at daylight. 

Next morning I sent for the 
Civil Kotw4l, and explained 
that this sort of thing had got 
to stop, one-time. 

“Fidéyat shévam!” with 
adeprecating politeness ; “‘ may 
I be your sacrifice.” Trans- 
lated, it meant bide a wee; 
or, the matter is out of our 
hands, whichever way you like 
to take it. 


Anyhow, we turned to other 
things; and, whether post hoc 
or propter hoc, the raids ceased. 
Personally, I was inclined to 
think that the tribes were 
waiting to see if the returned 
incumbent would do anything 
sudden and awkward; and 
were marking time meanwhile. 
While I, thinking things over, 
and seeing clearly the direction 
which events were taking— 
though hand-tied both by cus- 
tom and by order till the other 
side made the first move— 
blessed my stars for the day, 
and the brain-wave of the day, 
which brought Wallu, sturdiest 
of henchmen, within the scope 
of my domestic arrangements. 
Tn what was coming to us all, 
little time would there be for 
my own concerns and for those 
closely dependent on me; and 
on him, great lumbering mass 
of laughing courage, would de- 
volve: ss. 

H’m. 

Anyhow, of how we came to 
rely on him, and of the indis- 
pensable part he played in all 
that followed, let me—risking 
discursiveness—tell exactly as 
it happened. Since one thing 
led to another, it is difficult to 
know how to shorten it. 


The household kit from Eng- 
land arrived a few days later. 
In my absence at work, the 
lion’s share of the job fell on 
Wallu, who was in his element, 
heaving bulk and weight about 
with a merry sweating im- 
partiality. ‘‘ Here, give a holt, 
you!” and a heave all together, 
and in the stuff would rumble 
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and bump—packing-cases, bar- 
rels, trunks, and what-not— 
into the verandah, which was 
soon knee-deep in straw, shav- 
ings, and brown paper. 

When once the gear was in, 
and things growing ship-shape, 
the household duties had to be 
brought into some sort of 
ordered sequence. The minor 
servants fell into their ap- 
pointed grooves at once. But 
Wallu was the problem. Far 
from clumsy, yet absolutely 
untrained, it was obvious very 
early on that he was impos- 
sible as an indoor servant in 
a memsahib’s ménage. His 
bulk alone was against him. 
He dwarfed everything within 
sight, and towered head and 
shoulders above the others, on 
whom he looked down both 
literally and figuratively. The 
memsahib had that in her eye 


which verged on a sentence of 
dismissal; bat the sahib had 
in his eye something more in 


response, which showed that 
the splendid old rough-diamond 
was going to stay at any cost, 
house-trained or not; and the 
memsahib’s tact saved the 
situation. We would invent a 
status for him, with the rank 
—devised for the occasion—of 
‘major-domo.’ He, in all his 
glory of towering muslins and 
gold embroidery, should be 
taught to stand in the verandah 
with a silver salver, take the 
cards of the callers, and show 
them in. The drill was simple, 
though to Wallu it was as 
irksome as harness to a zebra. 
The first day, when the Second- 
in-Command and the two cap- 
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tains called, all went well, 
though Wallu’s hearty “Come 
along in!” savoured more of 
the owner of the show than of 
its retainer. He accompanied 
the callers into the tiny drawing- 
room, where the memsahib r- 
ceived them, stood there, to 
the imminent danger of tea- 
tables, what-nots, and other 
flimsinesses, and prepared to 
take a share in the conversa- 
tion till shoo’d out by the 
diminutive lady. 

Next day the subalterns 
arrived. Wallu spotted them 
from the verandah, gave a 
whoop of joy, and strode eagerly 
down the drive to meet them, 
An hour later they, in their 
glad-rags, were still sitting on 
the bench under the mulberry, 
used as a rule by the orderlies, 
in animated conversation with 
the new major-domo about 
some shikar ploy, past or im- 
pending, the why and the 
wherefore of their coming clean 
forgotten ; what time the mem 
waited in an empty drawing- 
room till the standard calling- 
hour had long passed, and then 
drifted in to lunch not a little 
puzzled at the absence of the 
expected visitors. 

That was the end of the 
major-domo stunt. No other 
job seemed suitable to the 
wild Pathan. The lady refused 
to give him any job which 
involved tidying or handling 
breakables. ‘‘My dear, he'd 
crunch them all to bits m 
those great hands of his.” 
Wherein she was wrong. 1 
could have told her of the 
marvellous quickness and neat- 
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ness of touch which the colossus 
shared with other really strong 
men. Anyhow, he was ban- 
ished to the male end of the 
house, where he drifted about 
as before, doing some good 
and no harm—the good being 
the wholesome satisfaction 
which another man got when, 
thirsty, sand-smitten, and ex- 
hausted, he came in at evening 
and met the great calm bulk in 
the dressing-room, or heaving 
great ghurrahs of tub - water 
about in the bathroom, or 
standing over the shifty syce 
who weighed out the ration for 
the horses’ evening feed. He 
came as a breath of clean desert 
air whenever you met him, did 
Wallu; and to no one so 
much as to the tired man. 
“Stharé ma shé ’—hardly was 
there need for him to say it ! 


He avoided the memsahib. 
Gradually, unobtrusively, and 
quite courteously, he refused 
to have anything to do with 
that part of the house. I think 
he had all a Pathan’s dislike 
for womenkind left lying about 
loose; a definite impatience, 
probably bred into him by 
generations of ancestors who, 
daily carrying their lives in 
their hands, needed a clear 
deck on which to mind their 
dangerous business, and kept 
their womenfolk shut safely 
away. He was alacrity itself 
when sent on a job; but he 
generally managed not to be 
there when she wanted him. 
Looking back on it now, I 
realise that Wallu was that 
very rare and very lovable 
thing, an undiluted and wholly 
sincere man’s man. 


IV. 


It was somewhere about this 
time that the trouble with the 
tribesmen of the place recom- 
menced. One night, the last- 
joined subaltern lost his entire 
fit-out of saddlery.. It was 
Sowter’s best stuff, and some 
kind uncle must have been 
generous to him: a clean 
Sweep, right down to the hoof- 
pick, and even the stable- 
collar stripped from the horse, 
which, however, was not taken. 
He lost his temper, vowed to 
pot the next man whom he 
8aW moving at night, and had 
six rounds of the best with his 
Tevolver at an indeterminate 
shadow at the bottom of the 


compound a night afterwards. 
Two nights later he woke with 
a sudden burning pain through 
his leg and the sound of an 
explosion in his ears, sniped 
neatly from behind the low 
compound ,wall as he lay on 
his camp-bed in the open, 
where each officer slept, for 
coolness. We patched him up 
and sent him, under escort, in 
to headquarters to heal. 

Ve-ry well, says I; if you 
must carry it to extremes and 
pot sleeping sahibs, you shall 
have it! Forthwith the order 
went out that anyone found 
moving after dark, and not 
carrying a lighted hurricane- 
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lantern, would be neither 
stopped nor challenged, but 
forthwith shot. The native 
Political Agent was called up 
and notified; a shrug of the 
shoulders; ‘“ Balé,” and a 
salaam; and off he loafed, 
every inch of his insolent back- 
view proclaiming “no business 
of mine, of course; but two 
can play at that game.” I 
nearly called him back, to say 
that the edict ineluded all 
Government servants, of what- 
ever rank, and of both colours. 
Damn the blighter! He knew 
more about the state of affairs 
than he cared to tell; I won- 
dered whether he knew that 
the Sardar of Kadanai was, at 
that moment, as we suspected, 
peacocking round with a brand- 
new Sowter saddle between 
himself and his scrawny mount. 

Two nights went by, and 
nothing happened. The third 
night, one of unusually dense 
darkness, bang! ba-ba-bang! 
ba - bang! !—rapid fire from 
somewhere near the North Fort. 
The field-telephone answered 
inquiry with the information 
that “they’d got somebody.’ 
So they had. Daylight re- 
vealed an old and nearly tooth- 
less man, a small boy, and a 
donkey-load of mixed wares, 
who had crept in through the 
boundary pillars on a mild kind 
of smuggling enterprise, to avoid 
the octroi post by day. Most 
unfortunate. It seemed about 
as heartless a thing as could 
have been done. But there it 
was ; the weakness of the posi- 
tion lay in the fact that in the 
midst of declared inter-state 


peace, we were at local war; 
and, I ask you, how was on 
to notify local war regulations, 
however precautionary, to scat- 
tered tribesmen on the other 
side of an open frontier line? 

Anyhow, we could only hope 
that it would not happen again, 

Promptly came the answer, 
During mess, the uproar of 4 
rifle-shot at close quarters, 4 
splintering of window-glass, and 
a scattering of plaster on the 
opposite wall, made a sudden 
and simultaneous interruption 
to the general conversation, 
Nobody hurt. But, a few hous 
later, as though to add insult 
to injury, the only pair of 
bullocks which drew the iron 
conservancy-cart—an indispens- 
able if malodorous adjunct to 
all cantonments — was  dis- 
covered to be missing. Their 
hoof-tracks led to the frontier 
line, and passed on into the 
blue. 

And who, or what, was to 
draw our cart ? 

Really, you know, when I! 
realised that the bazaar, when 
it heard of our loss, must have 
rolled in convulsions of rib- 
racking laughter (the full de- 
tails, by the way, are omitted), 
I could hardly repress a giggle 
myself. 

Here or hereabouts it wa 
borne in on me that a lady, 
interposed between lamps and 
open windows and verandal, 
was almost too much of 4 
target. In those days the 
Kohét murders were still #0 
come ; but it was obvious that 
the old sanctions were going 
or gone; that dirty work wa 
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gradually creeping in to swamp 
the old fair-play, and that .all 
the clean romance of Border 
fighting was weakening; 80 
that, by evening, heavy cur- 
tains had taken the place of 
the bonny muslins. If they 
must snipe, at least they should 

i blind. Furthermore, 
Wallu, divested of gorgeous 
trappings and once more back 
in his dingy and nondescript 
garments was, at his own re- 
quest, on the prowl with the 
second-best Mauser-Rigby. It 
was at about this point that 
he threw off the depression of 
house-service and became his 
own joyous man once more. 
This, after all, was a thing he 
could understand. No slinking 
about behind walls or round 
corners. He moved as silently 
a8 a cat, but with head up and 
chest out and that marvellous 
sixth sense of all Pathans tuned 
up till it twanged inside his 
soul like a harp-string. If ever 
the old blighter said his prayers, 
which I doubt, he must have 
stroked the barrel and butt of 
the Mauser, on those still and 
wonderful starry nights, and 
thanked his God for the very 
joy of life. 

He needed, indeed, to walk 
warily, and to know when to 
shoot and when not. For by 
this time we had begun to 
take measures ourselves. The 
garrisons of the two forts were 
insufficient to provide standing 
guards—in addition to their 
other duties—on each and every 
bungalow, the mess, the dak- 
bungalow, the military works 
godown, and all the rest. Had 





some been guarded and others 
not, the unguarded ones would 
have been a cockshy to the 
prowler, and it would have 
been unfair. So we had to 
rely on moving patrols, a poor 
substitute, but apparently 
better than nothing. Theirs 
was the job of prowling round 
cantonments with buckshot 
Martinis in the hope of catching 
the lurking sniper or the silent- 
footed thief. Counsels, alas! of 
perfection. Unless he knows, 
by rifle-flash or other sign, 
where to look for him, how may 
@ man on the move hope to 
find a lurker, still as a mouse 
and indistinguishable from his 
background ? The patrols, 
again, had to be only a few 
men. <A group would have 
been a gift; nor could more 
than one patrol be on the move 
at any one time, lest two 
patrols should meet in the dark 
and fratricide ensue. 

The situation was worrying 
to a degree. With cantonments 
turned into an open battle- 
ground from dusk to dawn, 
none of us could sleep outside 
his house. We did not sit up, 
teeth all a-chatter. We slept 
as tired men sleep; but the 
business of getting to sleep 
inside an overheated bungalow 
in the infernal after-dark tem- 
perature of a desert summer 
shortened the temper of each 
of us for the next day’s work, 
and things began to get un- 
satisfactory. It was about this 
time that somebody—not, how- 
ever, myself—suggested tenta- 
tively to the lady of the station 
that she would be- happier in 
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the comparative safety and 
coolth of headquarters. The 
suggester didn’t try it twice. 
In spite of the fact that if ever 
she hears I said it my name 
will be mud, I here and now 
register my solemn belief that, 
on the whole, she was rather 
enjoying it all! 


Real grim trouble now began 
to descend on us. I am never 
tired of saying that we were 
most unfairly handicapped— 
and, with an open frontier 
which we were debarred from 
crossing, but which was treated 
as non-existent by the tribes- 
men, and a bazaar which we 
were unable, through Civil regu- 
lations, to sort thoroughly, were 
powerless to fix the guilt on 
anybody unless we caught him 
red-handed. So the score began 
to mount up against us. A 
Gurkha orderly, lying up in 
the long grass of his sahib’s 
compound on the chance of 


getting someone, was half blown 


to bits by an explosive bullet. 
The patrols were incessantly 
being sniped, and twice it was 
our job to bring in badly 
wounded men; nor was there 
ever sign or glimpse of the 
snipers bar the sudden yellow 
flash of the shot and, the spot 
being marked down and rushed, 
no trace of the sniper. Every 
now and again the programme 
would be varied by lootings. 
Once the entire kitchen fit-out 
of the dik-bungalow vanished ; 
once the flagstaff in front of 
the mess, sawn almost through 
in the night, descended with 
deadly effect on the orderly 
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whose job it was to run the 
ensign up at dawn—a piece of 
sheer mischievous devilry. The 
regimental servants, down 
country Mahomedans of ‘the 
poorer-spirited type, got restive 
and threatened to bolt. My 
pair of one-rat-power Goanege, 
imported at much expense and 
trouble from down-country, 
came with telegrams in their 
hands announcing simultaneous 
deaths of fathers and mothers, 
requiring their presence urg- 
ently in Goa. Yet, as I say, by 
day you wouldn’t have known 
that anything whatever was 
wrong, and everything, down 
to the single unarmed bazaar- 
guard, functioned smoothly and 
normally. 

Now, it is not easy to explain 
it clearly, but the fact remains 
that there was no remedy ex- 
cept such remedies as we our- 
selves could apply. It would 
have been useless, nor would 
it have been within our dignity, 
to squeal to headquarters. On 
the Border you are expected 
to run your own show and 
never—if it can possibly be 
avoided—run crying to mother. 
In the old days, with the old 
type of sweaty, shirt-sleeved, 
pipe-sucking staff officer of the 
Frontier, we could, without loss 
of caste, have gone up to H.Q. 
and talked it over. The result 
would have been strictly ul 
official, but very unpleasant, 
pressure put upon the Politi- 
cals, and some, probably quite 
guiltless, headman of Pathans 
would have been held respon- 
sible, in person and in property; 
that the nuisance stopped, sud- 
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denly and definitely. But 
though he is, thank Heaven, 
pack with us again at long last, 
in those days the old type of 
staff officer had gone aloft on 
the wings of gas, H.E., and 
other sudden departures from 
the normal; and his place had 
been taken by a stop-gap swarm 
of very junior and strictly tem- 

ignoramuses, who barely 
knew the language of the people 
with whom they dealt, and 
who, in the face of anything 
like an emergency, were abso- 
lutely useless. 

Fact is, we were the victims 
of circumstances ; the altered 
circumstances of the Border, 
the altered methods of the New 
Army. We were caught in the 
tumbled turn of the tide, where 
the waters ran all ways at once 
and things had not settled into 
any one particular direction. 
So we just had to makee-do, 
and hang on in silence; and, 
whatever else happened, neither 
to panic nor show the tribes 
that they were worrying us. 
Not for coined gold would we 
have admitted to a crowd of 
murderous fly-by-nights that 
they were either interfering 
with our peace of mind or doing 
anything to take us out of our 
normal stride. That, at least, 
was not the way to hold the 
Border. 

But each consecutive score- 
up against us made the next 
score easier and more probable. 
Once, for a while, we got a 
breathing-space. We managed 
to catch one of the snipers red- 
handed. He put up a whirling 


struggle for it, but the Gurks 
hung on grimly and in silence, 
and presently we had him 
trussed. We had been at in- 
finite pains to catch one of 
them alive and get information 
out of him; so, treating him 
with the utmost impressive- 
ness to be got from mystery, 
we marched him, bound, the 
five marches into headquarters, 
where we handed him over, 
not to the Politicals, nor to our 
own H.Q., by any means (they 
would merely have given him 
a lengthy trial and a term in 
prison), but with a strictly 
unofficial note to our old friend 
Buchanan of the Police, whose 
name was a terror throughout 
the Border where he had al- 
ready put in nearly thirty 
years’ service. The seque] was 
hardly anticipated, nor, thank 
the Lord most humbly, was it 
any of our devising; for Bu- 
chanan (that, by the way, was 
not his name) handed the man, 
still stubborn and insolent, over 
to his native subordinates, to 
be kept in the cells and ques- 
tioned at frequent and regular 
intervals. He emerged in the 
end, free and without a mark 
on him, and was turned adrift 
into the hills, where he wan- 
dered at will and was well cared 
for by the clans as one of the 
“ afflicted of God ” ; for he was 
raving mad. I found out after- 
wards that, taking it in turns, 
Buchanan’s native constables 
had kept him awake by prodding 
him in the ribs with ramrods, 
and had allowed him no sleep, 
day or night, for a fortnight. 
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The queer part about the 
whole trouble was that my 
bungalow escaped raiding, nor 
was any shot fired at or from 
it. Wallu, when not prowling, 
slept on his charpoy, fairly 
and frankly in the open com- 
pound, the rifle between his 
knees, and nothing I could say 
would dissuade him from what 
seemed like asking forit. ‘‘ Lor’ 
bless you, sahib,” or the Pathan 
equivalent, “they won’t touch 
me.”’ And gradually I began 
to see that though the tribes- 
men were keen as mustard on 
getting either sahib or Gurkha, 
they thought twice before in- 
curring all the infinite ramifica- 
tions of a tribal feud which 
might ensue if they put a 
bullet through Wallu. True, 
nobody knew who his relations 
might be, or who would take 
up the quarrel. I believe, as 
a matter of fact, that by this 
time he was the only survivor 
of his family; but he was a 
bit of a mystery, having blown 
in from nowhere, as it were, 
and nobody knew anything 
about him. Truly, to see the 
great bulk of a thing swinging 
freely along the roadway with 
@ straw in his teeth and “ you 
be damned ”’ in his eye, anyone 
might have believed that he 
had a whole clan at his back, 
somewhere over the sky-line, 
and he lord of the whole push. 
Nor might anyone guess that 
he himself had spent many 
years in uncomfortable places 
distant from his home, in the 


small matter of Gul Zamén, 
deceased, and was even now 
on the unceasing qui vive owing 
to the presumed survival of 
Tor Khan, the brother; which, 
to my mind, makes his carelegg- 
ness about sleeping in the open 
all the more inexplicable. 

For all this I neglected no 
precautions. At nightfall ow 
entire fit-out of silver, glass, 
china, cutlery, and anything 
else which we thought the 
Sardar across the way, or his 
expensive lady, might fancy 
were securely padlocked into 
one godown at the end of the 
verandah near our bedroom— 
securely, that is to say, as far 
as any security might be within 
those worthless walls and be- 
hind those barely cat-proof 
doors. For the rest, I trusted 
to Wallu, and to our increasing 
immunity. 

A further precaution was a 
form of drill, in which, on the 
first sound of a shot fired, the 
memsahib was immediately and 
without hesitation or question 
to lie flat on the floor, and stay 
there till told to get up, thereby 
freeing the fighting portion of 
the ménage and giving it the 
elbow-room and field of fire 
which it needed. 

But Wallu was our main- 
stay. He swaggered about by 
day, lord of creation, and some- 
times would absent himself 
for hours, knowing that the 
house would be perfectly safe 
in the daytime, though by now 
we had a total of five casualties 
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to mark up, and nothing to set 
against them but the witless 
wanderer in the hills. The 
incident of the smuggling party 
went by default. The Pathans, 
naturally, counted it a bull’s- 
eye to us; but we were busy 
trying to forget it, and, in our 
secret souls, were thoroughly 
ashamed of it, so it lapsed from 
the score. 

I had long ago given up 
asking Wallu to help by keeping 
his ears open and gathering 
information of impending raids 
or snipings. He was too obvi- 
ously in the enemy’s camp for 
his fellow-Pathans to let him 
gather the least inkling of 
what intentions were afoot. 
Apart from which, it seemed 
almost certain that the raids 
were carried out from across 
the frontier line, either with 
the connivance or at the direct 
instigation of the Sardar of 
Kadanai, who was credibly re- 
ported to have bought, at his 
own price, the proceeds of 
every raid; while the snipings 
might have been anybody’s 
work, since they rarely coin- 
cided with the lootings. But 
about this time I was seated 
on the edge of the verandah 
in company with Wallu, with 
whom I was discussing the 
situation ; Hamish, the Aber- 
deen, squatting on his hunkers 
up against Wallu’s baggy cloth- 
ing, Wallu with his arm round 
the dog in clear defiance of 

precept which holds 
such animals unclean. 

“I got hold of a bit of a 
Tumour yesterday, sahib. The 


Sardér has a new recruit, a 
man they say is the cleverest 
thief on the Border. Nobody 
knows his name, but they say 
he’s from my part of the 
world ”—nodding in the direc- 
tion of the Achakzai crags, 
hull-down on the horizon— 
“and I ought to know him. 
Can’t think who he can be. 
They say he’s boasted he will 
clean out the whole canton- 
ment, and is coming in to the 
bazaar before long to get the 
hang of the place. He’s over 
in Kadanai now .. .” and he 
rumbled off into contempla- 
tive silence. 

Long’ pause. 

“You'd better potter about 
the bazaar a bit for the next 
few days and see if you can 
spot him. If he’s from your 
part of the world you may be 
able to recognise him, and, if 
80, we ought to be able to 
round him up.” 

“I wonder...” and, with 
a puzzled “shaitén taman!” 
(the whole thing’s the = very 
deuce an’ all!), he hove him- 
self up on to his feet, spat 
contemplatively, and strolled 
off to his quarters. 

What happened, two days 
later, I pieced together from 
the accounts of the Gurkha 
bazaar-guard and from several 
eye-witnesses. The versions 
hang together in all details, so 
I may as well tell it just as 
it happened. 

Wallu had gone off to the 
bazaar, as suggested. He was 
squatting in the main street 
in front of one of the open 
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booths which, in the daytime, 
crowd the roadway in front 
of the shops, and was fingering 
over the wares while he chatted 
to the owner. Presently, from 
the direction of the South 
Fort, an uproar approached 
rapidly, and, looking up, he 
saw the father and mother of 
all sand-devils come whirling 
up the main street. Way and 
away on top of it spun a 
Gurkha hat and a government 
blanket, gathered up in passing 
over the Fort. The din was 
terrific. Strollers fled for shel- 
ter; booth-keepers grabbed 
their trays and spread-eagled 
themselves over their wares, 
while the loose matting roofs 
of the stalls blew to pieces ; 
doors and shutters banged ; 
small boys were knocked over, 
and dogs yelped and scattered 
into side-alleys ; all who could 
hung on to anything solid 
within reach, and huddled to- 
gether as the whirling breath 
of the Pit bore down on them 
with the clatter and roar of 
an express train coming through 
a dense fog. Wallu crouched 
low and bent his head between 
his knees, while for a full half- 
minute pandemonium raged in 
the thick darkness around him. 

The devil went roaring on 
its way, pursued by yells of 
laughter and décolleté jokes as 
it was seen that the hat and 
blanket at its summit had been 
joined by two voluminous pairs 
of frill-bedecked feminine plus- 
fives gathered from a housetop, 
where they had been laid out 
to dry after washing. “Is it 


from thy housetop, Sher Dil? ” 
from thine, 


“ Nay, Abdul 
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Majid?” ... The fun grey 
fast and furious. But he whow 
Rabelaisian roars would haye 
overtopped all — whose salty 
and shouted jest would haye 
turned the sand in men’s eye 
to mud with the very tears of 
their laughter ? 

Silent. 

Slowly they gather round 
him: a tiptoe circle. Don't 
touch him. Don’t get too near, 
lest men should point an accus- 
ing finger! Each tries his best 
to be inconspicuous. ... Who 
did it? Who, in the darkness 
of the sand-devil, did it? 
Whose is the axe.... For 
there lies the herculean bulk 
of Wallu, his fallen puggaree 
tangled in a heavy hatchet, 
his hair streaming in the foul- 
ness of the running gutter, 
and a great ragged hole in his 
head where his skull has been 
crushed in. 

“ Tora,” whispers somebody; 
“Tor Khan”... and they 
melt away, soft-footed. 

Oh-ho; so they must have 
known about it all the time! 


The Gurkha bazaar orderly, 
full of importance, bustles up. 
“Hullo? Man dead? Who 
did it? Here, you janwars, 
help me have a look at him 
Give a hand here. Hustle!”— 
and, with his cane, he herds the 
reluctant onlookers forward. 
“Turn him over, you,” to 4 
trembling Hindu shopkeeper; 
“who is he?” He peer. 
Whistles softly. ‘‘ Wallu! Of 
the Karnél sahib’s house! Now 
you’ve been and gone and done 
it. Now you’ve torn it, you 
—s. Here, catch a hold!” 
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It takes half a dozen of them 
tolift him, the Gurkha nursing 
the shattered head tenderly. 
They place him on a charpoy 
and carry him to my house, 
whence, mercifully, the mem- 
sahib is absent. I meet the 
little procession on the veran- 
dah. ‘“‘ Wallu! What mischief 
has the old devil been up 
to now?” No explanations ; 
the shortest of inspections ; 
“Quick! Off to the hospital 
with him” . and, hot- 
footed, I precede him. 

By a mercy, Macdonald, our 
doctor, is there ; a man skilled 
in all the sudden blugginesses 
of the Border. He fingers the 
crushed and matted head care- 
fully. “Lord,” he whistles, 
“here’s a job and a half.” .... 
Five minutes later, “‘ Hope ? 
I dunno. These chaps are 
damned tough, but I think he’s 
booked. I'll tell you more 
when I’ve had a good look at 
him.” (Pulse? No pulse. 
Qold....) ‘‘ Come back this 
evening, sir, and I'll tell you 
what I think. We'll do our 
utmost for him. Poor old 
Wallu,” as he bends to his 
task, the hospital staff busy 
around him. 

So homewards, with a heavy 
heart. By the Lord Harry, 
we'll make somebody smell hell 
for this ! 


By evening I return. There 
lies Wallu, cleaned, stripped of 
befouled clothing, lying on a 
ward-bed under a clean white 
Sheet, his great head propped 
on a pillow and massive with 
swathe on swathe of white 
bandaging. Great blue valleys 
circle his sunken eyes ; his wide 
jaws hollow; a grey pallor 
over all; his aquiline beak 
points stiffly to the ceiling as 
the great gasps of breath come 
hurtling out through his chalk- 
coloured lips. Lying there, 
helpless and on the verge of 
death ; that magnificent speci- 
men of lovable manhood... . 
Dieu qui le fit de ses deux 
MAins. ... 

** We’ve had to trephine him. 
The only chance for him. Bad 
case.” 

** Will he live ? ” 

“T’m afraid not. It would 
take the strength of three men 
to get over what he’s been given. 
You see....” 

Details. 

Once more homewards ; two 
of us, since the memsahib, 
dainty, trim, and very frail- 
looking against the desert back- 
ground, has been waiting out- 
side the hospital door. She 
slips her arm through mine. 

“You'll get even with them, 
won’t you, Bill? ” 

“Please God !” says I. 


VI. 


There’s nothing very much 
to be done. I lock up the old 
chap’s quarters and then stroll 
down to the office, send for the 
Adjutant, and concoct new 





measures. Not, indeed, in a 
spirit of personal retaliation, 
nor in any sudden loss of 
balance ; but because, so far, 
things have followed an awk- 
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ward but definable course. 
Raids are raids, throughout the 
Border; also, shootings and 
snipings are the common lot 
of Frontier mankind ; but when 
it comes to making personal war 
on the head of the show, the 
question of izzat (what they call 
‘face,’ farther East) is in- 
volved ; and if we let it slide 
we might as well chuck our 
hand in and give the other side 
best man. 

With many little sums in 
addition and subtraction, and 
a close comb-out of ‘employed ’ 
men, we find it will just about 
run to it. No more of these 
moving patrols, to be a gift 
to the lurker and to miss the 
raider. A complicated plan 
ensues, but one which will give 
a stationary escort to every 
bungalow and building not 
within the walls of the forts. 
each escort to have an abso- 
lutely free hand to use any 
and every feasible measure 
against the common enemy. 
One reservation I make, to 
save dwindling self - respect. 
There shall be no guard on 
the C.O.’s bungalow. The Ad- 
jatant stares. 

“TI don’t think you're wise, 
sir.”’ 

“Never mind. I’m old 
enough and ugly enough to 
look after myself. Besides, 
after what they did to Wallu, 
I expect they'll avoid me like 
the devil. Make it so, will 
you?” And the orders go 
forth. 

So, back home to dinner 
and bed; an automatic under 
the pillow, and a barely avoided 
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breeze with the wife who ». 
fuses point-blank to go ang 
sleep in the Fort. 

Poor old Wallu.... 


Do what we would, we could 


not catch up with the situation, 
For now raidings and snipings 
synchronised. There would lp 
a shot at an open bungaloy 
window, and, while all guands 
in the neighbourhood turned 
out to hunt the sniper, a godown 
or a stable would be forced and 
the contents would vanish, 
Johnny Gurk is a superlative 
fighter, but his brains are worth 
about a capful of porridge; 
never could we make him m- 
derstand that the man on the 
move is a gift to the man 
behind cover, or that each 
group had to look after its 
own show and nobody else’. 
A couple of bangs, and the air 
would be thick with blood 
thirsty Gurks, hurtling like 
meteorites through space from 
all directions, and converging 
on an empty but still wam 
patch on the ground, while half 
the cantonment lay deserted 
and unguarded. Even after 
we had managed to get them 
to keep still, losses went o 
in a mysterious way. The 
Second-in-Command lost his 
first and second chargers 2 
the same night, stolen from 
under the very noses of the 
guard; next night, in spite d 
redoubled precautions, his él 
tire vine was stripped of grapes 
@ piece of pure mischief, sine 
most of them were found abal- 
doned out in the roadway next 
morning. ‘Then cantonmenié 
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got a bit of a rest, only to be 
proken by five minutes’ rapid 
fre down the main street of 
the bazaar this time; the 
shopkeepers lying flat on their 
floors behind the heavy wooden 
shutters. The state of affairs 
was becoming chaotic, and was 
rapidly degenerating into a 
condition where Pathans with 
grudges against each other were 
beginning to pay off old scores, 
and saying the raiders had 
done it. 

A mixed time altogether. 

So down to the hospital for 
the daily visit to Wallu. 

He had moved neither hand 
nor foot nor eyelid since the 
operation; but still he lived, 
if living you could call it, and 
still Macdonald watched over 
him, with little spoonfuls of 
milk, or egg, or the pernicious 
brandy, which the sufferer would 
have spat out had he been 
conscious, forced between his 
blue lips. Hypodermic injec- 
tions. There was nothing they 
would not do to keep the 
fluttering life within the four 
corners of its magnificent casket. 

“Will he live ? ” 

“By all the rules .. .” a 
headshake. 

Home to the wife, who asks 
the same question, to get the 
same headshake. It is she 
about whom one frets most ; 
she is beginning to look peaky, 
though there is never anything 
but the cheeriest of smiles. 
We bar and shutter everything 
and take a good look round the 
compound, stables, and ser- 
vants’ quarters. I slip a clip 
into the automatic, tuck it 
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under the pillow, and we turn 
in. 
B’jove, thinks I, if only we 
could catch this one blighter, 
this king-pin of all our troubles, 
who is at the back of all this 
intensive work, I really think 
we would scotch the whole 
business for good. Lummy, 
what a score it would be... 


With uncanny persistence the 
raids continued, though by 
now the sniping in canton- 
ments had dwindled to about 
a shot a night and no harm 
done. The Gurks had learnt 
the drill. But the bazaar suf- 
fered, and buzzed like an 
angry bee-hive. Had they been 
able to spot the nuisance- 
mongers or their leader, they 
would have torn him to bits 
with their bare hands. Some 
one master-mind was obviously 
directing things, and each day 
brought fresh rumours of who 
it was that led them. Guman- 
dar Shah, Qurb4én Ali, Musa 
of Bostén? Names multiplied, 
and anybody who had a griev- 
ance against anybody in the 
hills or across the frontier line, 
whispered his name abroad as 
the common enemy. The 
raiders were ubiquitous and 
quite undefeatable ; they came 
like wraiths, and vanished like 
smoke. 

Another visit to Wallu, who 
by now puzzled the doctor. 
He showed us an X-ray photo- 
graph of the head. You never 
saw such @ mess... . 

** Trephining relieved it ? ” 

“Oh, yes; he'd have been 
dead a fortnight ago but for 
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that. But the brain; look 
here . . .” and he pointed. 

Hope, then. There must be 
hope, even if the doctor’s know- 
ledge forbade it. Homewards, 
with a little of the gloom 
lightened, and an added relief 
at a clear full-moon night, in 
which, at least, peace might. be 
expected. But, lord! to think 
that the old virile chivalry of 
the Border should have de- 
generated into this damned 
bang-snatch-and-seatter game ! 
It was enough to make one 
pack up and go home to raise 
eggs on a poultry farm! 

Same old round of the com- 
pound and, whether broad 
moonlight or not, testing locks 
and bolts. The dog to his 


usual corner in the dining- 
room near the precious godown, 
and ourselves to muggy slumber 
in the furnace heat of the bed- 


room. : 

Suddenly, from unmeasured 
oblivion, we wake with a start, 
to hear Hamish barking furi- 
ously. Grab the automatic, 
and into the dining-room. What 
is it, old dog? Hamish flies to 
the door leading into the veran- 
dah and scratches to be let 
out. A quick footstep out- 
side, and the sound of some- 
thing heavy and glassy being 
dropped and smashed, as I 
shoot back the bolts and 
stumble over an overturned 
deck-chair, Hamish darting into 
the open godown with angry 
and excited yelps. Quick— 
after the dog—he’s on to some- 
thing! Into the godown, whose 
outer and verandah doors hang 
groggily from smashed hinges, 
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and the moonlight shows, 
scene of desolation. Floor, 
cupboards, shelves, everythi 
ripped open and stripped bar, 
Raiders! Thought so! By 
the dog’s on to them. Afte 
him. Round the corner of 
the bungalow, and into th 
back compound. A group of 
three, stooping over a load to 
be lifted. Bang! The sickly 
stink of bad Pathan powder, 
as a chunk of mud brick is 
dislodged and cascades down, 
Pull up quick. Panting, | 
raise the automatic, and pull 
the trigger, hard. Nothing hap- 
pens ; safety-catch on! Fumble 
hastily with the safety-cateh, 
just as one of the group raises 
his gun again. Ah-ha; too 
late, old bird! The automatic 
answers loyally to repeated 
trigger-pulls ; the group breaks 
up; two fly for their lives 
across the yard and hurdle 
the low mud wall separating 
the compound from the barbed 
wire and the open desert, 1 
after them. Out on to the 
sharp shingle; an almighty 
toss and an ungainly sprawl, 
as one of those loose-fitting 
Jaegar slippers of the mem- 
sahib’s providing comes off and 
trips me up. With breath 
clean knocked out of me, I 
make poor shooting with what 
remains of the clip in the 
automatic, and an empty pistol 
is all that I can point at two 
nimble figures skipping through 
the half-dismantled wire 
out into the vague grey of the 
desert. 

Bruised, dishevelled, and 
a towering rage, I limp 
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to the house. A dawning 
calmness brings the realisation 
that there were two get-aways, 
put three at the outset. Christ- 
mas !—there’s another some- 
where, and this automatic as 
much use as a sick headache. 
Must get another clip before 
investigating further. Dodge 
quickly back into the verandah 
and in through the open door, 
to find the memsahib sitting 
on the edge of the bed, a 


vision of daintiness in a silk hurt 


nightie and her toes dangling, 
but rather white about the 
gills; and Hamish-shame on 
you, brother Scot—cowering 
wider the bed !—a tiger in a 
rough-and-tumble, but incur- 
ably gun-shy. 

“Hullo, why aren’t you flat 
on the floor?’ is our some- 
what ungracious welcome to 
the lady. 

“Never thought of it. You 
all right ? ”’ 

“Rather. Where are those 
clips? Lie down on the floor, 
quick. Flat. That’s right; 
and don’t move. I’ve got to 
investigate a bit more.” 

I grab an electric torch and 
dart out. By now the servants 
in their quarters have awoken 
and are beginning to hammer, 
each on his locked door. Before 
Starting operations the raiders 
have securely fastened the 
chains to the staples of the 
outside door-fastenings to pre- 
vent any interference. Let 

be a moment. The fewer 
Messing about just now, the 
better. 

Round to the back. 

M’n ; I thought so. 


For there, in the middle of 
the moonlight patch, is a group 
composed of the big ‘ troopship 
case’ from the verandah, its 
hasp and staple wrenched off 
and half open, and a grey-clad 
figure all muddled-up along- 
side, and motionless. 

With automatic well to the 
fore, advance carefully; no 
surprises, please. Closer. And 
now comes the subdued and 
whimpering cry of a man deadly 


“* Hwee-ee-e . . .”; hiccup. 

“* Hwee-ee-e-ah .. .”;__ hic- 
cup. 

“* Hwee-ee.. . 

Take no chances. With the 
automatic to his ear-hole, flash 
the torch over him. Big burly 
ruffian. Don’t know him. 
Where’s he hurt? The voice 
rises to an agonised ‘‘ Ai-ee-EE!”’ 
as I pull gently at his clothing, 
and desist. Poor devil. Got 
it somewhere amidships ap- 
parently. A sticky mess of 
blood oozes from under him. 

Time now to loose the serv- 
ants. In strict order of per- 
sonal courage they emerge. 
First, Jagat Bahadur, the 
Gurkha orderly, his kukri 
handy, and raving at having 
been left out of the row. 
Then the syce, with a heavy 
stick ; then the others, tailing 
on to the dog-boy. The cook 
not at all; but the wailings 
behind his door are those of a 
healthy man, not one who has 
caught a stray bullet. 
Bring a charpoy, quick ! 
They come with a native 

bedstead. With infinite care 
we lift the poor blighter on 
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to it, and set the servants to 
carry him off to the hospital, 
with a hasty note to Mac- 
donald; Jagat Bahadur as 
escort, and as full of himself 
as if the shikdr were his own. 
Back to the bungalow; the 
memsahib, clean against orders, 
up and dressed, and Hamish 
with nose down, fussing about 
all over the place. A word or 
two ; I tumble into my clothes, 
and the memsahib goes off to 
brew a pot of tea; or rather, 
to try to brew it, for in a 
minute back she comes again, 
white with rage and with un- 
accustomed swear-words in her 
dainty mouth. “‘The godown 
and kitchen are empty—empty, 
d’you hear? They’ve got the 
lot. Not a damn thing left!” 
And the intensity of her fury 
banks back the tears that 
should have been inevitable. 
Dawn finds us piecing to- 
gether in the early light the 
events of the night. Every- 
thing in the godown, the bottle- 
khana, and the kitchen, has 
vanished. They must have 
been at it for hours—within 
four yards of the sleeping dog 
and close to ourselves—passing 
each man-load out through the 
wire to the rest of the gang 
beyond, who went off with it 
as fast as it accumulated. But 
how they managed to handle 
piles of plates, crockery, glass, 
lamps, tinkly knives and silver, 
the whole rattlesome bag of 
tricks, without making more 
sound than a prowling mouse, 
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was a revelation in b 
What had roused the dog at 
the end must have been th 
crowning piece of impertinengs; 
for the big ‘troopship cagg’ 
which stood in the ve 
about the same shape and sig 
as an oaken hall-settee here af 
home and which contained 
nothing more important than 
golf-clubs and odds and ends, 
this they had lifted ; 
and had managed to serap 
through the broken godow 
doors and so out into the 
back premises. They must 
have made their first and 
slightest noise in doing if, 
And all this on one of the 
brightest moonlight nights of 
the year. ‘Pon my soul, they 
almost deserved their success ! 

Late that afternoon we re 
covered one tiny survival, close 
up to the boundary pillars, in 
the direction of Kadanai—a 
handful of fragments which, 
when afterwards riveted to 
gether, took the shape of a 
small china milk-jug (with small 
pink pimpernel and forget-me- 
not pattern round the edge— 
rather chaste), our only trophy 
of the night’s doings. We 
have it still. 

The Lady of Baldak stood 
on the verandah edge. She, 
at a range of seven miles, faced 
the Khénum of Kadanai; and, 
as anyone could plainly sé, 
was wishing in every fibre of 
her little tiger heart that the 
distance had been only that 
number of inches. 
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So down to the hospital, and 


to Macdonald in the surgery. 


“What news of Wallu? ” 

“He’s still alive; it puzzles 
me how he manages it. He 
hasn’t shown sign of conscious- 
ness, to my knowledge, since 
he came in here; and yet he 
manages to live. I can’t help 
thinking there’s something 
keeping that old beggar alive— 
some wild urge which was in 
his tough old mind just as he 
was struck down, and which 
keeps on now as a sort of dumb 
delirium—simply pushing out 
the thought of giving in. I’ve 
heard of it happening in other 
cases. Wonder what it can 
be... But that’s a bad 
case you sent in to me 
this morning, sir. Who got 
him ? ” 

“Hm—a bad case, is it? 
D’you mind if I go in and have 
a look at him? ” 

I tiptoe down the long ward. 
There is Wallu, as stark and 
immovable as he has lain these 
three weeks past, hardly a 
change in the great gaunt 
features. On the bed next to 
him, watched over by the 
native assistant surgeon, lies 
our big Pathan of the night’s 
business. I sidle in between 
the beds and bend over the 
unfortunate. One glance ; he’s 
booked, right enough. Ques- 
tioned, the doctor-babu tells 
us of a ghastly and hopeless 
wound: the heavy automatic 
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bullet has drilled him clean 
through the pelvis from hip 
to hip, and, lying on his back 
with knees drawn up, he is 
gasping out the last hour of 
his life. 

Fine chap, big powerful pro- 
file; wonder who he can be ? 
We study him closely. ... 

Down, Hamish! The dog is 
plucking at the slack of my 
khaki shorts from _ behind. 
Hullo? Can’t be the dog; 
left him at home. Instantly 
an incredible thought flashes. 
I turn round with a jerk. 
Wallu! The long bony hand 
meets my bare knee. The great 
sunken eyes are open. Slowly, 
very slowly, an inch at a time, 
the bandaged head turns on 
the pillow, towards the next 
bed, in a keen and penetrating 
stare. “Sahib,” in a whisper. 
I bend lower. “Sahib...” 
and, with a mighty effort, 
“sahib ... Tor Khan!” 

Slowly, slowly, by percep- 
tible inches, the corners of the 
deeply sunken eyes wrinkle, 
and the great gaunt face breaks 
up into a smile of the most 
angelic beatitude ; the eyes close, 
and, still smiling, he sinks into 
the long and healthy depths of 
life-giving sleep. 


What? Oh, yes; fhe’s all 
right. Not only still alive, but 
as strong as ever. Following 
my yearly practice, I sent him 
ten rupees last Christmas. 































































JOHN PETER LANDON was 
the son and heir of Sir Peter 
Landon, lord of the Manor of 
Landon Regis, in the county 
of Norfolk. All eldest sons of 
the Landons were christened 
John Peter, and, while known 
as Master John during their 
cadency, always assumed the 


title of Sir Peter when succeed-. 


ing their fathers as lord of the 
Manor. The first Sir Peter 
was created a baronet by James 
II., the father of the hero of 
this story being the seventh of 
his line. 

Whilst at all times willing 
to place their swords and lives 
at the disposal of their sover- 
eign in a time of emergency, 
the Landons had not specific- 
ally followed the profession of 
arms; rather had they been 
content to nurse the Manor and 
find their life’s work in the 
activities and responsibilities 
of a country gentleman. Our 
John Peter, however, at the 
age of ten and in the year of 
grace 1842, had had his youth- 
ful imagination fired by the 
wondrous tales brought back 
from Africa by one William 
Colman, a groom in Sir Peter’s 
service, who had served under 
the great Harry Smith in his 
campaigns against the Kaffirs. 
Lady Landon, mother-like, op- 
posed his oft-expressed wish to 
be a soldier. His father, on 
the other hand, saw no harm 
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in the idea; in fact he rather 
favoured it. “My dear,” he 
said, “we Landons are de 
generating into country bump. 
kins, and a little knowledge of 
the world will do the next §ir 
Peter no harm.” Finally, it 
was decided that he should be 
allowed to go for a few year 
only, and that William Colman 
should accompany him as his 
servant. Accordingly his father 
duly purchased him a commis- 
sion in the 12th Lancers, and 
the New Year of 1852 saw 
Ensign John Landon, with the 
faithful William and two horses 
from his father’s stables, em- 
barked in the steam troopship 
Birkenhead for the Cape to 
join his regiment, where it 
was still engaged under the 
redoubtable Harry Smith in the 
last phases of the fighting 
against the Kaffirs. 

In those days, steam as al 
aid to navigation was sufi- 
ciently a novelty to make it 
necessary to refer to the Birkem 
head not only as a troopship 
but as a steam troopship. She 
was a paddle steamer, with 
three masts on which sails 
could be bent with a view 
to saving coal in fair wind 
Her commander, one Captaill 


_ Salmon, was a bluff seamal 


who had been brought up 
sailing ships, and who certainly 
had never been taught to com 
sider the necessity for aly 
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special arrangements for life- 
saving in the unlikely event of 
disaster. It is a trait of the 
British character, which few 
will deny, that we seldom take 

tions of that kind until 
their necessity is emphasised. 
In those days there was no 
Board of Trade examination 
of vessels such as exists to-day, 
and, lulled by continued im- 
munity, such life - saving 
arrangements aS may have ex- 
isted were usually allowed to 
rot from disuse. _ Boats, for 
instance, would be found stuck 
to their chocks with paint. 
Ropes, never wetted, except 
by accident, would rot in the 
sun. Such a state of affairs 
must have existed in the Birken- 
head, a8 will be shown in the 
following narrative. 

Even for those days Ensign 
John Peter Landon appears to 
have been a voluminous cor- 
respondent. Many of his letters 
are preserved at Landon Regis. 
At every port at which the 
Birkenhead touched he sent 
long letters ashore to be posted 
to his parents. One can im- 
agine the anxiety with which 
they were awaited and the 
excitement which must have 
greeted their arrival. From 
Cork, the first port of call, he 
Wrote a detailed account of 
the ship, as much a novelty to 
his parents as to himself. From 
St Helena he gave them a full 
description of life on board with 
thumb-nail sketches of the 
ship’s officers and his fellow pas- 
sengers. Among other matters 
he adverts to the practice of 
posting a military officer of 
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the watch to inspect sentries 
and report to the ship’s officer. 
He considered it a bore. Alto- 
gether our hero appears to have 
been gifted, not only with a 
facile pen but with a rare 
faculty of observation, not too 
often found in the very young 
subaltern of the present day. 

The vessel reached Simon’s 
Town without incident, and 
after disembarking some of her 
troops and embarking others, 
cleared for Port Elizabeth, where 
was the main military base. 
At Simon’s Town, Ensign Lan- 
don received letters from his 
regiment giving him various 
commissions to bring stores 
and comforts from Cape Town 
(a few miles from Simon’s 
Town) for his brother officers 
and the men, One can be 
sure with what pride and new- 
found importance John Peter 
would execute these duties. 
Among his letters was one from 
a brother officer asking him 
to take over a charger which 
had been left behind sick by 
its owner in Cape Town, and 
which was now reported fit 
for work. This animal was 
duly found at the address 
given in the letter, and in- 
stalled with the eight others 
already on the deck of the 
troopship. 

At 6 P.M. on the 25th Feb- 
ruary 1852 the Birkenhead sailed 
from Simon’s Town on what 
was to prove her last voyage. 
She was well clear of Simon’s 
Bay before dark, and every- 
thing seemed to be going well. 
As he had been detailed for 
the watch on deck from 4 to 

2A 
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6 A.M., John Peter turned in 
early—to wit 9 o’clock, at which 
time he states that the vessel 
was going 84 knots with two 
boilers. Surely an unusually 
observant subaltern ? Our hero 
slept with the soundness of 
youth and was awakened by a 
violent jerk, closely followed, 
as he sat up in his bunk, by 
two more. He looked at his 
watch, which was under his 
pillow ; it was 2 A.M. Rushing 
up on deck in his nightshirt, 
he encountered the ship’s car- 
penter at the top of the com- 
panion ladder. To this worthy 
he addressed the obvious in- 
quiry, who informed him that 
the ship had thirteen feet of 
water in her forrard, and was 
sinking fast. Being a lad of 


sense, John Peter, at these 
words, realised that the best 
thing he could do was to go 


and get dressed as soon as 
possible, which he did. 
Returning on deck, he groped 
his way over the heaving decks 
and through the pitch darkness 
to the poop, where he rightly 
assumed he would find some 
one to give him instructions. 
By this time the vessel was 
out of control, her steering 
gear was smashed, and, the 
water having extinguished the 
boiler furnaces, the engines 
were stopped. She was broad- 
side on to the cross swell from 
the Bay, and consequently was 
rolling so violently that it was 
only with difficulty that any 
one could stand. The nine 
horses, frightened by the motion 
of the vessel, were kicking and 
plunging in their efforts to 
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keep their footing. Two 
three had fallen, and, jammed 
under the wreckage of their 
boxes, were unable to rip 
again. 

Captain Salmon, the magste 
of the transport, as calm ag if 
he were walking Portsmouth 
Hard, stood on the poop issuing 
his orders. He desired ‘th 
officer commanding the troop 
to muster his men. The order 
was given, and quickly obeyed 
and in silence. Indeed, hardly 
anything could be heard above 
the noise of the gale, except 
the kicking of the horses, while 
nothing could be seen except 
when a flash of lightning il 
lumined the scene. 

An order was given to fire 
the signal guns in the hopeo 
attracting help. Unfortunately 
the powder magazine, being well 
forward, had by this time 
become inaccessible ; therefore 
it was impossible to fire the 
guns. Some rockets, however, 
were found, dry and service 
able, and these were fired 
intervals, so long as they lasted 

All this time the storm wa 
increasing in intensity, and the 
Birkenhead was gradually sink 
ing lower and lower by th 
head, but being lower in the 
water the rolling became les 
violent. The commander 
the officer commanding . 
troops to provide a party a 
soldiers to assist at the pumps 
He detailed Landon and anothe 
young officer, Girardot by nal, 
with about fifty men to ma 
the pumps on the mess 
three decks below the poop 
They carried on at this 
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the pumps became choked, with 
wreckage probably, and then 
came up on deck. They found 
the bulk of the troops still 
paraded on deck, the non- 
commissioned officers endeav- 
ouring to make them keep 
their ranks, although this was 
well-nigh impossible owing to 
the rolling and lurching of the 
ship. The women and children 
were huddled together in a 
corner of a deck-house. The 
rockets which were continually 
being fired dazzled the eyes, 
and made the darkness appear 
blacker. Under orders from 
the commander the horses were 
thrown overboard; one of 
these kicked and plunged so 
much in its fright at being 
pushed overboard that its leg 
was broken, and it was lost, 
being either drowned or pulled 
down by sharks. Of the other 
éight, all of which got ashore, 
one travelled the 125 miles 
back to Cape Town, and on the 
second day was found standing 
outside: its old stable. This 
was the first intimation of the 
disaster to reach Cape Town. 
As soon as the business of 
putting the horses overboard 
was completed and the wreck- 
age of the horse-boxes cleared 
away, it became possible to 
get at a small cutter on the 
port side of the after well 
deck, The women and children 
were put into this, together 
With a few sailors to navigate 
the boat. It is regrettable to 
telate that John Peter mentions 
in his letter that certain sol- 
diers, finding the strain too 
much for their nerves, broke 
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ranks and tried to get into 
this boat. John Peter was 
posted at the gangway to see 
the women and children down, 
and succeeded in preventing 
all but two or three men from 
joining them. By this time 
other parties of soldiers were 
assisting the seamen to lower 
the remaining boats into the 
water. Unfortunately some of 
the tackle was so rotten from 
neglect that the ropes parted, 
and it became impossible to 
get some of them into the 
water at all. At least two 
boats, capable of holding 150 
men each, were thus rendered 
useless. 

The forepart of the ship 
having settled still further 
in the water, the order was 
given to get all the soldiers, 
not otherwise employed, on to 
the poop. The water between 
the paddle-boxes was then about 
knee-deep. Hardly had the 
order been obeyed than the 
funnel fell with an appalling 
crash on the deck, narrowly 
missing John Peter, as he 
records in his letter. Several 
men were unable to save them- 
selves, and were killed by the 
falling mass of iron. One man, 
who nevertheless survived, had 
an eye knocked out. Two 
more boats were got into the 
water and filled with soldiers 
and a few sailors. These had 
barely put a hundred yards 
between them and the ship 
when with a loud crash the 
forepart of the ship broke off 
a few feet forward of the fore- 
mast and went down, The 
commander then advised the 
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officer commanding the troops, 
Major Seaton, to order the 
remaining troops to jump into 
the sea and save themselves 
if they could by clinging to 
wreckage. The ship was now 
sinking fast, and was so much 
down by the head that the 
rudder was out of the water. 
She was heeled over at such 
an acute angle that it was 
difficult to prevent oneself slip- 
ping on the deck. John Peter 
took off his clothes and got on 
to the bulwarks ready to jump 
into the water. Breathing a 
prayer he prepared to dive, but 
pulled up as the thought flashed 
through his mind that even if 
he did get ashore, naked and 
unprotected as he was, he 
would die of sunstroke. He 
therefore got down again on 
to the deck and groped for his 
shirt in the darkness. As he 
did so his hand came in contact 
with someone who gripped his 


arm. “Who is that?” he 
said. ‘“‘ Major Seaton,” was 
the reply. “Sorry, sir,” said 


John Peter, “I was looking 
for my shirt’; and proceeded 
to explain how it was he was 
without clothes, and why he 
was now seeking that hum-vle 
yet useful garment. As they 
talked, another tremendous 
crash was heard, and that part 
of the ship forward of the 
mainmast broke off and sank. 
The remaining: part, wonderful 
to relate, still remained afloat, 
although sinking fast. Major 
Seaton then said, “‘ Now, Lan- 
don, you had better go; there 
is no use your waiting here.” 
He groped for John Peter’s 


hand, and shook it. John 
Peter said, “ Good-bye, sir; I 
hope we will meet ashore,” 
“ I doubt it,” replied the major, 
“TI cannot swim.” As he wag 
never seen again, it is presumed 
that the gallant Major Seaton 
perished with the commander, 
who, faithful to the traditions 
of the British sailor, went down 
with his ship. 

John Peter stood on the rail, 
gathering courage for the 
plunge. He had been taught 
to swim as a child, and was 
therefore in no danger of drown- 
ing, save from exceptional 
causes. But the frequent flashes 
of lightning showed him the 
sea dotted with the heads of 
struggling men, while their de- 
spairing cries for help resounded 
in his ears. If he dived into 
the midst of a group of drown- 
ing men, he would almost cer- 
tainly be pulled down himself. 
To attempt to rescue any of 
them was useless, and so he 
allowed his instinct for self- 
preservation, that most power- 
ful of the human emotions, to 
hold sway. As he hesitated, 
he heard his servant, William 
Colman, calling him. “ Master 
John! Master John!” “Hallo! 
here I am, here on the bul 
wark!” he shouted, as William 
groped about in the datk 
ness. At last their hands met, 
and William gave a grunt o 
satisfaction. “I have bed 
trying to pack your things 
Master John,” he said. “ Not 
much use, William, I am afraid, 
replied John Peter, “ there # 
no way of taking them; b+ 
sides I am on the point: 
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diving overboard in the hopes 
of getting on to some wreckage 
and drifting ashore.” ‘“‘ Am I 
to follow you, sir?” asked 
William. ‘“‘As you know, I 
were never taught to swim. 
When I were a boy I were 
nearly drowned by getting 
caught in them reeds down on 
Oulton Broad, and I never 
fancied the idea of trying again.” 
John Peter considered the 
matter. There he sat, a boy 
of twenty, face to face with 
death; sitting on the rail of 
@ sinking ship and trying to 
come to a decision as to the 
best course of action to be 
taken by a man twice his age 
who could not save himself. 
At last he spoke: “ William, 
you had better climb as high as 
you can in the rigging, and 
perhaps when the ship goes 
down her masts may remain 
above water until help arrives, 
as it must do in the morning. 
I wish I could do more for 
you, dear William.” ‘All 
right, sir,” said the faithful 
William. ‘‘ Don’t worry about 
me. If I don’t live to see 
Norfolk again, please to tell 
her Ladyship as how I did 
my duty by you, as promised, 
80 long as I could. Here is 
your purse, sir; I have brought 
it up from your cabin; you 
will want it when you get 
ashore.” He put the purse into 
John Peter’s hand, and bade him 
farewell. ‘‘ Good-bye, Master 
John, and good luck.” With 
these words he turned away, 
and John Peter could just see 
him in the darkness stumbling 
towards the mizzen rigging. 


That was the last he ever saw 
of him. 

The ship was sinking fast, 
the poop rail being only about 
two feet above the water. 
John Peter tied his purse to 
his wrist by its strings and 
jumped into the sea. He struck 
out as quickly as he could, 
fearful of feeling at any moment 
the clutch of a drowning man 
or the bite of a shark, of which 
monsters he had been told the 
sea was full in those parts. 
His haste was all the more 
urgent because of his fear of 
being caught in the suction of 
the sinking ship. By this time 
the dawn was beginning to 
break, and it was possible to 
see a little. John Peter caught 
hold of a piece of wreckage 
and rested while he looked his 
last on the Birkenhead. All he 
could see was the mainmast 
and yard, the rigging of which 
was crowded with men. The 
mizzen rigging was out of 
sight, and he feared that those 
who had been clinging thereto 
when that part of the ship 
broke off must all have been 
drowned. After a time he 
struck out again for a large 
white object which he could see 
about fifty yards off, and which 
turned out to be one of the 
ship’s paddle-boxes. On it were 
five soldiers and a sailor. He 
approached unseen, and for 
some time he hung on to @ 
rope’s end, still half immersed, 
wondering if, when he revealed 
his presence, he would be driven 
off. He need not have feared, 
for when at last he did call out, 
he was pulled on to the raft 
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and welcomed. ‘‘ Here’s one 
of our officers,” said a soldier. 
** Good,”’ said the sailor ; ‘‘ then 
he can take charge of us.” 
Three of the soldiers drew atten- 
tion to the fact that they had 
no clothes, being, in fact, stark 
naked. ‘I am afraid,” said 
John Peter, “I cannot help 
you; I have only half a shirt 
myself.” “I can, sir,” said 
the sailor, who introduced him- 
self as Quartermaster Maxwell ; 
““I have got two pairs of trou- 
sers and three shirts.” Divest- 
ing himself of his extra gar- 
ments, he laid them before 
John Peter, who distributed 
them among the more naked 
of his new command. ‘“ How 
did you get here with all those 
clothes on?” he asked Max- 
well. ‘I don’t know, sir,” 
replied Maxwell. “I can’t swim 
a stroke.” ‘Can't swim a 


> 


stroke, and you a sailor?” 
said John Peter in astonish- 


ment. ‘No, sir,” said Max- 
well. ‘“ A sailor’s job is on the 
sea, not in it, and if I fall in, 
it will be over sooner if I can’t 
swim, for a man struggles less 
and dies easier if he can’t swim.” 

Taking stock of the situa- 
tion, John Peter discovered to 
his dismay that their frail craft 
was being carried out to sea. 
Shortly after full daylight, how- 
ever, the tide turned, and they 
began to drift shorewards. 
When about a mile from the 
wreck they noticed an oar 
floating about fifty yards off. 
Maxwell remarked it would 
have been of great use to them. 
“Tf we only had that there 
oar now, sir, we might be able 
to keep steerage-way.” “ Any- 


body volunteer to go and feteh 
it?” said John Peter, looking 
at his soldiers. This inquiry 
elicited the fact that two could 
not swim at all, and the other 
three could only swim ‘a bit? 
“ Well, I had better go myself,” 
said John Peter; “it may be 
the means of saving our lives,” 
He jumped into the water, 
swam to the floating oar, seized 
it, and turned towards the 
paddle-box raft. As he swam 
he began to realise that the 
events of the night had tired 
him more than a little, and he 
wondered whether he would 
ever be able to catch up with 
the raft, which was being borne 
shorewards by the tide. Pain- 
fully he laboured on, swimming 
with one hand and dragging 
the oar with the other. The 
men cheered, and on he strug- 
gled. At last he reached the 
raft and was dragged on board, 
exhausted but triumphant. 
The oar was of great use in 
keeping the raft head on to 
the seas; one man acted a8 & 
rowlock and two others rowed 
as instructed by Maxwell. As 
they drifted on they passed 
quantities of wreckage, to which 
many survivors were clinging. 
Some called for help ; but alas! 
John Peter and his party, ab 
though better off, were in n0 
case to render assistance. Al 
though he lived to a green old 
age, John Peter was never able 
to erase from his mind the 
awful and heart-rending scenes 
he witnessed that night. De 
spairing men fighting for any- 
thing to support them in the 
water; exhausted men nerve 
lessly letting go their hold of 
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some miserable piece of wreck- 
age which had so far saved 
them from death. It almost 
seemed to John Peter that 
Maxwell’s philosophy about the 
uselessness of learning to swim 
was right. One of the most 
painful sights was that of two 
men swimming side by side, 
encouraging one another. For 
some time they were seen 
striking out well together, but 
after a while one began to tire. 
His comrade helped him along 
as best he could, in no very 
good case himself. Hventu- 
ally he got his friend to a 
floating spar, and, leaving him, 
swam landwards, with the ap- 
parent intention of procuring 
help. When a short distance 
away he heard his name being 
called, and turning in the water 
saw that his comrade had lost 
his hold of the spar and was 
struggling in the water. He 
turned back and swam as 
quickly as he could towards 
his friend, but ere he could 
teach him the poor fellow sank 
and was seen no more. Once 
more the survivor of the pair 
turned and swam landwards. 
Alas! in helping his friend he 
had expended his own last 
ounce of strength, and he him- 
self followed his comrade to 
the sea-bed, where so many of 
his fellow-soldiers lay already. 
Gradually the raft drifted 
inshore, until eventually it was 
only about 300 yards from the 
shore and among the breakers. 
As they got nearer the raft 
became entangled in masses of 
Weed known as ‘sea bamboo,’ 
Which grows to a length of 
or sixteen feet: long 
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tendrils which catch the feet 
of a swimmer and pull him 
down. Although so near, there- 
fore, the problem of getting 
ashore still presented many 
difficulties, as the weed would 
neither let them. swim nor 
drift; also the backwash of 
the breakers appeared to be 
carrying them farther .out to 
sea than the breakers them- 
selves carried them shorewards. 
Time after time the raft would 
be caught up by a wave and 
flung shorewards among the 
sea bamboo. Then would come 
the backwash, and it would 
be carried seawards again. More 
than once John Peter and his 
men were washed off the raft 
as, rushing through the breakers, 
it collided with a rock or 
became entangled in the weed. 
Fortunately the raft was sur- 
rounded with rope fastenings, 
and the men were able to cling 
on until pulled back on to the 
raft. Their strength was fast 
going, however, and they felt 
that there was little hope for 
them if they tried to remain 
on the raft, as each time a 
man was washed off it became 
more and more difficult to 
find the strength to pull him 
in again or he to hold on. 
John Peter argued with him- 
self that if he were certain to 
be drowned by staying on the 
raft he would be no worse off 
if he tried to swim through the 
weed to the rocks he could see 
on the shore. Just then a 
boat, upside down, drifted past 
with six men on her bottom. It 
was caught in the backwash 
and turned right side up. The 
men who had been clinging to 
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her had disappeared, and the 
boat came to rest about half- 
way between John Peter’s raft 
and the rocks. 

John Peter told the men 
what he thought about staying 
on the raft, and they agreed 
with him that if they had to 
die, it were better to die fight- 
ing, and said they would follow 
where he led them. He, how- 
ever, advised those who could 
not swim to stay where they 
were, as he considered they 
had not even a sporting chance 
in the water. He then slipped 
into the water and started 
swimming towards the stranded 
boat. He found that when 
the sea came in it lifted him 
above the weed and he could 
swim. When the sea receded, 
the matted sea-weed supported 
him and he could rest. He 
got to the stranded boat, and 


tried to get in with the object 
of resting a while and possibly 


helping his men. He got one 
hand and one foot over the 
gunwale of the boat, but was 
so weak and exhausted that 
he fell into the sea as he tried 
to pull himself up. He started 
to swim, and got his legs caught 
in the weeds. For the first 
time John Peter’s heart really 
failed him. However, he strug- 
gled on, and by good luck got 
free of the weeds just as a 
breaker came in, and on it he 
was carried shorewards. Three 
waves in succession carried our 
hero, and lifted him, breathless 
and fainting, on to a rock, to 
which he still had sufficient 
strength and sense to cling. 

He lay where he was for 
some time, and then crawled 


(Nov. 


towards the beach, for walk 
he could not. The rocks were 
sharp and covered with shells, 
Actually they were part of 
coral reef which ran out t 
sea. Having no clothing but 
shirt, his feet and legs were 
soon a mass of cuts. To add 
to his misery, the sun came 
out, and he very soon began 
to feel the effects of its scoreh- 
ing heat. Slowly and more 
slowly he dragged himself along 
the reef, only buoyed up by 
the hope of very soon arriving 
on dry land. Even in his 
extreme misery he could still 
think and calculate. He judged 
he had about a quarter of a 
mile to go. Desperately he 
crawled on; suffering agonies. 
Something irritated his left 
wrist. Petulantly he gave ita 
violent shake. As something 
heavy flew off his wrist, he 
looked up, and realised that it 
was his purse which he then 
saw sink into the water. How- 
ever, past caring for such trifles 
he crawled on, his eyes focussed 
on his goal. Three hundred and 
fifty yards to go. Three hun- 
dred and twenty. Three hun- 
dred. Two hundred and ninety. 
On, and doggedly on. Two 
hundred yards. One hundred 
and fifty. One hun—— God! 
what is this? Another stretch 
of water which seemed at least 
a@ hundred yards wide. He 
tried to wade it, but the water 
came over his head. He re 
turned and lay down at the 
water’s edge to rest and ty 
and regain strength. How long 
he lay there he did not know, 
but it seemed like days after 
when at last he summoned Up 
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courage to try to swim the - 


gap, Almost blindly he stag- 
gered into the water, and with 
aching body, smarting legs, 
and burning head scrambled 
rather than swam across. Ar- 
rived at the opposite bank he 
just had sufficient strength to 
duteh a rock and drag him- 
self partly out of the water. 
One of the men who had been 
with him on the raft, and who 
by reason of his possession of 
trousers had not been cut 
about by the coral and was 
less exhausted, helped John 
Peter out of the water, and 
assisted him to walk to a 
pateh of grass on the other 
side of the beach. John Peter 
collapsed on the grass and fell 
into half sleep, half swoon. How 
long he slept he knew not, but 
after a time he was awakened 
by the same man, Corporal 
Martin by name. This worthy 
man announced, “I have col- 
lected all the men I can find 
on the beach, sir, and as you 
are the only officer saved, we 
should be glad if you would 
give us your orders, sir.” Out 
of @ mist of weariness and pain 
John Peter looked at his com- 
mand. There were about thirty 
men in various stages of un- 
dress. One man, who was 
Wearing a pair of socks, seeing 
the state of John Peter’s feet, 
took them off and insisted on 
John Peter putting them on. 
Another tried to give the young 
officer his trousers, but John 
Peter's legs were so raw that 
he could not bear anything 
against them. 

These preliminaries being 
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over, the men looked to John 
Peter for the next move. With 
aching head and limbs he tried 
to think of a plan. The idea 
came to him that if they 
walked along the beach with 
the sea at their left hand they 
would be walking in the direc- 
tion whence they had come— 
namely, Simon’s Town. If they 
had strength to walk far enough 
they must eventually come to 
a house or habitation of some 
kind, whereas in the other 
direction he had no means of 
knowing how far they would 
have to go before they could 
find help. Water was their 
first need, and they started 
off, rather spread out, John 
Peter’s idea being to cover 
as much ground as possible in 
order not to miss any possible 
chance of help or water. As 
they walked along, the shore 
became covered with short 
prickly scrub, a sort of whin 
bush. This, of course, punished 
the legs of the party severely, 
especially poor John Peter, 
whose naked legs were already 
almost raw with cuts and sun- 
burn. Eventually the agony 
became so intense that he 
gave in and said he could go 
no farther. “Be the pain 
very bad, sir? ” said Corporal 
Martin. ‘ Yes,” gasped John 
Peter; ‘‘ you must take the 
men on; I can’t go another 
step.” “Oh, but we can’t 
leave our officer,’’ replied the 
corporal. He called to the 
men, who gathered round. One 
man produced a piece of plug 
tobacco wet with sea water 
and offered it to John Peter, 

242 
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asserting that a bite of it 
would put him right. As our 
hero had not as yet ever tried 
tobacco in any form, he natur- 
ally turned with a shudder 
from the prospect of chewing it. 
Failing to persuade him, the 
tobacco was shared out among 
some of the men, and it was 
decided to take turns in carry- 
ing John Peter. They were all 
agreed that they could not 
leave an officer to die on the 
beach. By this time our hero 
was 80 stiff and sore from the 
cuts and sunburn that he had 
reached the stage where he 
cared little what became of 
him, but after a little while he 
began to feel slightly better 
and to experience shame at 
what he, poor lad, felt was a 
want of courage in letting men 
carry him who were in little 
better case than himself. He 
insisted on being put down, 
and as by this time the scrub 
had disappeared, the going was 
better, and he was able to 
walk without further excoria- 
tion of his already almost skin- 
less legs. For several miles 
they plodded along, what time 
the sun mounted higher and 
higher in the heavens and the 
agonies of thirst began to tor- 
ture the party of survivors. 
Now it was John Peter’s turn 
to hearten his companions in 
distress when some of them 
would have given up in despair. 
Just as things were becoming 
desperate and John Peter was 
debating in his mind whether 
to have one of the men carried 
by others who could only just 
carry themselves, or whether 
it would be better to leave one 
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‘man to die rather than sacrifieg 


the whole party, he heard g 
shout from the leading 
who reported that they had 
seen a waggon on the shore g 
short distance on. “ Come on, 
men,” cried John Peter; “he 
is bound to have water.” If 
was extraordinary how hope 
put renewed life into thege 
despairing men. They all 
stepped out as best they could, 
and in a very short time reached 
the waggon, which turned out 
to belong to a Dutch farmer 
who had come to the coast to 
catch fish. With the aid ofa 
smattering of German, John 
Peter explained the situation 
to the farmer, who, as soon a 
he understood the matter, was 
kindness personified. He pro 
duced water to drink and gave 
them all the fish he had caught. 
He then explained to John 
Peter that a fishing station, 
called Stanford’s Cove, lay 
three miles away, up & creek. 
Those who could walk went on 
with Corporal Martin, who 
seemed made of steel. Joli 
Peter remained with those who, 
like himself, could go no farther. 
One of the men was a mass of 
bruises from being throw 
violently on to the rocks: by a 
incoming wave. 

The kindly Dutchman maie 
them as comfortable as he 
could. He cut grass for them 
to lie on, and he lent such 
rugs as he had. John Potét 
spent a restless night in alte 
nate raging fever and icy ebill 
Whenever he fell asleep it 
would start up, thinking 
was in the breakers agall 
Next morning his good-na 
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host lent him a horse and a 
plack boy a8 a guide to take 
him and his remaining men to 
Stanford’s Cove. John Peter 
offered his ring in payment, 
which was refused. “‘ No,” he 
said; “if you can pay here- 
after, well and good; if not, 
never mind.” 

At the fishing station were 
about sixty men, who had 
found their way there the 
previous day. He was very 
touched by the fact that every 
one who could move came up to 
welcome him and ask how he 
was. He learnt that two other 
officers had been saved from 
the wreck in Stanford’s Cove. 

In the afternoon of that day 
@ waggon came to take the 
worst cases to a farm about 
fifteen miles distant. On arrival, 
John Peter was put to bed. 
The owner of the farm was one 
Captain Smail, an ex-officer 
who had held a commission in 
the 7th Dragoon Guards. A 
few days later everyone, except 
John Peter, was conveyed to 
Cape Town in a steamer which 
was sent to Stanford’s Cove for 
the purpose. 

John Peter remained for some 
time at the farm. For a week 
he lay with his legs drawn up 
wider his chin, being unable 
to move them. To the end of 
his days John Peter never 
forgot the kindness of his host 
and hostess, Captain and Mrs 
Smail. He seemed particularly 
impressed with the fact that 
twice a day he was put into a 
hot bath, probably with con- 
fiderable pain to himself, and 
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then rubbed all over with 
cocoanut oil. 

One morning, to his intense 
delight, he awakened to find 
that he was able to stretch his 
legs. Then began a not un- 
pleasant period of convalescence 
with the writing of those long 
and voluminous letters, which 
are still preserved at Landon 
Regis. 

At last John Peter was 
able to walk, and eventually 
was well enough to travel. 
Except for certain scars on 
his legs, he appeared none the 
worse for his mishap; and 
although ordered to be in- 
valided home, he pleaded to 
be allowed to continue his 
journey and join his regiment, 
which plea was granted by the 
authorities in Cape Town. With 
money sent him by his father, 
he was able to procure a new 
outfit of sorts in Cape Town, 
and eventually joined his regi- 
ment, which by then was some- 
where on the borders of what 
is now the province of Natal. 
Of his adventures on his way 
up-country and with his regi- 
ment he wrote copiously to 
his parents. These, however, 
must form the subject of other 
stories. This is the epic story 
of his shipwreck and escape 
from an early death. Suffice 
it to say that at the end of the 
campaign, our hero resigned 
his commission and returned 
to his ancestral home, where 
in due course he succeeded to 
the title and estates, assuming 
the style of ‘ Sir Peter ’ instead 
of ‘ Master John.’ 





THE BODLEIAN AND THE SCHOOLS. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


HISTORY derives from three 
sources — monument, record, 
and tradition. By the first of 
these we understand all forms 
of artistic and architectural 
achievement, including alike 
the Elgin marbles, the aque- 
duct of Segovia, the portraits 
of Rembrandt, and the parish 
churches of England. By 
record we imply the whole 
realm of literary or written 
expression. And tradition, far 
more intangible and fragile, far 
less easy of apprehension than 
these others, means the un- 
written first principles, ideas, 
and conventions held by each 
particular § generation — first 
principles which were taken 
for granted, ideas which were 
unconsciously held to be true, 
conventions upon which every- 
body acted without discussion. 

These are the three ways in 
which each generation of men 
stamps itself upon its environ- 
ment, projects itself into the 
future, and hands on for the 
guidance, delight, or instruc- 
tion of posterity the things 
that it has most worthily done 
and the thoughts by which it 
has most deeply been influ- 
enced. These three agents are 
the foundation of all history 
and the very fabric of\.the 
national memory. Taken to- 
gether, they make up the sum 
total of what we understand 
by the legacy of the past. In 
them, whether we like it or 
not, we live and move and 


have our being. In the great 
majority of our activities, both 
as individuals and as member 
of society, we are as heirs and 
inheritors, handling a legacy 
too vast, too rich, and too 
varied to be estimated. We 
talk of progress as though we 
had ourselves begun from the 
starting-point, as though ow 
scientists were cleverer men 
than Euclid, our philosophers 
profounder thinkers than Plato. 
But in truth the past lives for 
us and in us, and the progres 
of which we complacently speak 
is mere accumulation of trea 
sure, a testimony to the fact 
that, in utilising our inheritance, 
we have not been wholly ide 
nor wholly improvident im 
spending it. We may say, 
indeed, that upon the three 
things—monument, record, and 
tradition — civilisation wholly 
reposes. A civilised society, 8 
distinct from a barbaric, i 
one whose corporate memory 
is fresh and active. 
Tradition, as we have defined 
the term, is the incalculable 
element, insusceptible of acct 
rate analysis, defying close ob- 
servation, and lying, indeed, 
almost beyond the scope @ 
reasoned inquiry—a thing tent: 
ous and impalpable, yet omir 
present, like the air that We 
breathe. When we treat 
monument and record, we find 
it easier to generalise. 
monument and in record man 
works in the most endurilg 
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form of which he is capable ; 
his achievement outlives his 


own brief life, and continues — 


it into the future. He leaves 
pehind him something by which 
his descendants may know in 
part what manner of man he 
was, and from which they may 
learn and profit. By the ex- 
pression of his thought in one 
or other of these forms he 
records some idea, feeling, view, 
reasoning, or other operation 
of his mind, some purpose he 
has sought and the means he 
has taken to attain it, some 
desire he has formed and the 
means he has taken to gratify 
it.. Thus, if it is asked why 
monument and record are in- 
deed the twin foundations of 
all civilised society, we may 
answer that it is because only 
in one or other form can man 
set the stamp of permanency 
upon his endeavour. 

A great library is first and 
foremost the repository of 
record, taking the material form 
of a collection of books and 
manuscripts. To appreciate in- 
stinctively the dignity of such 
a collection ; to realise almost 
in a thrill of humility how in- 
exhaustible are its treasures ; 
to see its contents as a sort of 
microcosm of all the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages, an 
open corridor into the life and 
thought of the past; to pierce 
beneath the outward appear- 
ance of dusty folios and end- 
less rows of bookstacks, and to 
experience some sense of living 
fellowship with the minds of 
those who have gone before ; 
to know that here is a spring 
of life more manifold than in 
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any other place—some of these, 
perhaps, should be the thoughts 
with which we enter any con- 
siderable library. Lifting from 
their context the splendid words 
in which Newman concludes his 
essay on “Literature,” we may 
here make them our own :— 

“Tf then the power of speech 
is a gift as great as any that 
can be named ; if the origin of 
language is by many philoso- 
phers even considered to be 
nothing short of divine; if by 
means of words the secrets of 
the heart are brought to light, 
pain of soul is relieved, hidden 
grief is carried off, sympathy 
conveyed, counsel imparted, ex- 
perience recorded, and wisdom 
perpetuated; if by great 
authors the many are drawn 
up into unity, national char- 
acter is fixed, a people speaks, 
the past and the future, the 
East and the West are brought 
into communication with each 
other; if such men are, in a 
word, the spokesmen and the 
prophets. of the human family, 
it will not answer to make light 
of literature or to neglect its 
study ; rather we may be sure 
that, in proportion as we master 
it in whatever language and 
imbibe its spirit, we shall our- 
selves become in our own 
measure the ministers of like 
benefits to others, be they 
many or few, be they in the 
obscurer or the more distin- 
guished walks of life, who are 
united to us by social ties and 
are within the sphere of our 
personal influence.” 

The modern Philistine who 
seeks to gain the whole world 
and suffers the loss of his soul 
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without ever finding out that 
he possessed one, regards all 
this kind of thing as mere senti- 
mental twaddle ; in the grace- 
ful phraseology of his tribe, 
“history is bunk.” He is 
quite wrong, and the whole 
experience of civilised humanity 
is against him. In point of 
fact, there are few better criteria 
of the vitality of any civilisa- 
tion than its care in the pre- 
servation of record, its respect 
for the dignity of letters, and 
the extent to which its great 
libraries are used. Those who 
look forward to the time when 
America will become a civilised 
country may well find their 
surest grounds for that hope 
in the extraordinary vigour 
and expansive energy of the 
American library movement. 
And conversely, when barbar- 
ism assails civilisation, libraries 
are always dispersed, ransacked, 
and even deliberately destroyed. 
Thus we know little or nothing 
of the libraries of the Roman 
Empire in the West, for the 
invaders were utterly careless 
of their preservation. The wild 
men from the desert under 
Omar’s command made short 
work of the greatest library of 
the ancient world at Alexandria. 
The old University Library at 
Oxford, in common with many 
others, was swept away by the 
Royal Commissioners of Ed- 
ward VI.; the Bodleian, as we 
know it to-day, dates from the 
latter years of the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

The story of that great de- 
struction is a terrible one. 
Early in the fifteenth century 
the University of Oxford em- 


[Nov. 


barked upon the ambitious plan 
of providing a central Divini 
School in place of the scattered 
and insignificant schools jp 
which members of the Faculty 
of Theology then gave their 
lectures. The new building 
was commenced in 1427; it 
was not destined to be com- 
pleted until fifty-three year 
later. Throughout this long 
period of more than a genera- 
tion two difficulties cropped up 
in irritating recurrence : first, 
the insufficiency of adequate 
funds; and second, the in- 
sistent demands upon skilled 
labour made by Henry VI, 
who was busy upon his great 
foundations at Eton and Wind- 
sor. During the first few years 
three master masons, including 
Orchard of Magdalen fame, had 
charge of the work in tum. 
Then came a time of acute 
financial embarrassment. A 
timely bequest of five hundred 
marks, left under the will of 
Cardinal Beaufort, relieved the 
immediate anxiety of the Uni- 
versity at a moment when it 
seemed almost impossible to 
continue. That year, 1441, 
was the turning point. Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
whose earlier gifts of books, 
manuscripts and promises had 
moved the authorities to 4 
gratitude that was almost in- 
coherent, died suddenly with- 
out having made a will. I 
was evident that the great 
schemes which he had outlined 
for housing the magnificent 
library that owed so much # 
his generosity could not be 
allowed to fall to the ground. 
The University acted prompt- 
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ly. With a skill and energy 
porn of long practice in such 
matters they launched a tre- 
mendous begging campaign, and 
they were not disappointed in 
the response. By 1466 the 
work was so far advanced that 
an order could be placed with 
a Berkshire joiner for “ thirty- 
seven wooden desks with seats 
to match.” -Finally, the Bishop 
of London came forward with 
a contribution of one thousand 
marks, and made possible the 
full completion of the building. 
The Divinity School, the finest 
single room in England, was 
finished in 1480; and in 1488 
the new storey, housing what 
was probably one of the finest 
libraries in mediseval Europe, 
received the final touches. At 
last the University possessed 
a library building worthy of its 
own high renown, and adequate 
both to the needs of its students 
and the proper housing of its 
treasures. 

Less than a lifetime later 
there remained of this magnifi- 
cent labour only a great bare 
toom, stripped of shelves, 
benches, and equipment, with 
leaking roof and smashed win- 
dows, with beams and rafters 
falling rapidly into rottenness 
and decay. Mathematical books 
had been solemnly burnt be- 
Cause diagrams of isosceles 
triangles and conic sections 
were deemed superstitious. 
Manuscripts of the Gospels had 
been destroyed since Black 
Magic was believed to lurk 
inthe mysterious Greek letters. 
Old. parchments bright with 
gorgeous illumination, texts of 
the classical authors and fathers 
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of the Church, missals and hour 
books, chronicles and academic 
treatises had been sold in bulk 
to tailors for cutting¥up into 
patterns and to bookbinders 
for rebacking and covering. 
The library had been stripped 
of its furniture and the timber 
disposed of for what it would 
fetch. Such was the work of 
the Royal Commissioners of 
Edward VI. who descended 
upon Oxford in 1550. Not until 
nearly two generations later 
was the work of restoration 
to be undertaken under the 
direction of Sir Thomas Bodley. 
Persistent searching and inquiry 
were successful in salvaging a 
few fortuitous volumes and 
manuscripts which had _ be- 
longed to the old collection. 
But in effect the task which 
confronted Sir Thomas and his 
friends was that of founding 
and building up a new library. 
The old had perished. 

It is an extraordinary story, 
and, coupled with the later 
Puritan depredations, it illus 
trates a rather interesting point. 
May we not see the history 
of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in this country 
as a conflict between the 
Reformation and the Renais- 
sance—a conflict in which the 
spiritual fires of both were in 
the end stamped out, and of 
which the issue was the urbane 
worldliness of the eighteenth 
century? I think it is Dr 
Gilbert Slater who points out 
that, although in some respects 
the Civil War was a counter- 
part of the wars of religion 
on the Continent, yet there 
was an important difference. 
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The Roundheads certainly stood 
for Protestant principles which 
owed much to the teaching of 
Calvin and Zwingli; but the 
Cavaliers were the children of 
the English Renaissance rather 
than of the counter-Reforma- 
tion. 

It is curious that here, within 
@ few yards of one another, 
and actually forming parts of 
the same architectural scheme, 
are to be found what is cer- 
tainly the finest and what is 
probably the least successful 
example of perpendicular con- 
struction in Oxford. The 
Divinity School is admittedly 
unsurpassed. The Schools quad- 
rangle I always find cold and 
uninspiring. The proportions 
are beyond reproach ; the pin- 
nacled buttresses and the battle- 
ments are in the best Oxford 
manner; the Tower of the 
Five Orders is an interesting 
freak with a fine dignity of 
its own. But there is through- 
out a certain hardness of line 
which the earlier architects 


would not have tolerated. The 


symmetry is angular and obtru- 
sive, and the eye is everywhere 
conscious of right angles. The 
Proscholium archway is quite 
insignificant, and ought surely 
to have been planned on a 
scale to match the splendid 
window which pierces the wall 
above it. There is, too, a rather 
lifeless monotony in the 
panelled design of the whole 
western wall. 

Of course, the perpendicular 
style is usually criticised on 
precisely these grounds—that 
it offends artistically by repeat- 
ing a single form, and that the 
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rectilinear panel is a sure indi. 
cation of artistic decline ang 
poverty of creative expression, 
But I fancy that the earlier 
builders could employ the panel 
without giving any appearance 
of monotony to their work, 
though they rarely used it 
on an exterior wall. The im- 
portant point seems to be that 
repetition does not necessarily 
imply monotony. In archites- 
ture, as in letters, one may 
repeat through sheer indolene 
or lack of vocabulary ; but one 
may also repeat quite deliber- 
ately for emphasis. Perhaps it 
is not an exaggeration to say 
that repetition is one of the 
most powerful instruments of 
literary expression for high 
dramatic effect and for strength 
of poetic suggestion. Things 
that are too deep or too inti- 
mate for expression in words 
are flashed out in the sudden 
illumination of a repeated word. 
The poets continually repeat 
themselves. The New Testa- 
ment is full of repetition: 
“Nation shall rise against 
nation and kingdom against 
kingdom,” “ Jerusalem is fallen, 
is fallen that great city,” and 
the even more tremendous “ All 
things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything 
made that was made.” 

And the tender things of 
the heart, the intimate things 
which a man can only reveal 
once in his life, and perhaps 
not at all—these things which 
are not to be fully expressed 
are hinted at and understood 
in the repeated word or phrase, 
whose emphasis brings assur 
ance and the knowledge of 
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things unspoken. It is in the 


nature of things that a love- 
letter should be full of repeti- 


tion. 

On the technical side the 
Divinity School represents the 
very climax of Gothic construc- 
tio in this country. The 
yaulted roof, supporting the 
massive weight of Duke Hum- 
phrey’s library, is a triumph 
of engineering skill. In the 
design of walls and. exterior 
buttresses that tendency whose 
appearance we noted in the 
fabric of New College chapel 
has come to full fruition. The 
huge windows fill three-quarters 
of the wall space, and the out- 
ward thrusts are thrown direct 
on to the buttresses. Through 
the long ages of Gothic building 
two great problems constantly 
occupied the minds of archi- 
tects—the vaulting of a wide 
space without the introduction 
of aisles, and the provision of 
adequate interior lighting. In 
the structure of the Divinity 
School both these problems are 
solved. Mr Lamborn sums the 
matter up neatly when he says 
that a building is more or less 
Gothic according to the degree 
in which the weight-bearing 
function is transferred from the 
wall to the buttress. 

It is not generally realised 
that the vitality of Gothic 
architecture was never greater 
than in the latter years of the 
fifteenth century. To this 
period belong St George’s Chapel 
at Windsor and King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge; Eton 
College and the nave of Win- 
chester Cathedral ; a great mul- 
titude of splendid buildings in 
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Oxford itself; a number of 
fine .. parish “churches, as at 
Chipping Norton and Saffron 
Walden ; whilst there is scarce- 
ly one old parish church in the 
country that does not bear 
traces of improvements and 
extensions carried out at this 
time. Moreover, the Divinity 
School is an interesting excep- 
tion to the general rule that 
the work was usually performed 
with astonishing rapidity. 
Gothic construction was never 
more energetic than at the 
time of its interruption by the 
first storms of the Reformation. 

The Divinity School is a 
rather difficult building to 
study. It is almost impossible 
to come away without having 
developed a painful crick in 
the neck, for the only way in 
which you can carefully scru- 
tinise the ceiling of any room 
is by gaping upwards with the 
jugular muscles stretched to 
their fullest extent. I am 
inclined to advocate the pro- 
vision of wheeled stretchers for 
the use of visitors, whose atten- 
tion is naturally drawn first 
to the magnificent vault. Quite 
apart from the decoration of 
the bosses, which is a study 
in itself, the vaulting system 
is unsurpassed in ingenuity. 
Indeed, the architect seems 
almost to exult in his own 
triumph. He gives us the 
tensely curved ribs which we 
know in a hundred Gothic 
buildings, throwing thrust 
against thrust and concen- 
trating the weight of roof and 
vault on the massive piers. 
But he leaves out the piers ! 
There is a fine bravado in the 
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great pendant bosses with their 
implication of a superfluous 
aisled support. 

Like most of our pre-Refor- 
mation buildings, the Divinity 
School is but a pale shadow of 
its original self. The magnifi- 
cent stained glass windows were 
smashed by the hooligan Com- 
missioners. The north side of 
the building has been almost 
ruined by Wren’s grotesque 
doorway, driven with aggres- 
Sive assertiveness through the 
window of the central bay. 
Its heavy ugliness is intensified 
by the lightness and delicacy 
of the ornament which sur- 
rounds it; and whilst one 
shudders at its monstrous in- 
congruity, one cannot help 
laughing at the futility of the 
reasons for its construction. 
It was built in 1669 to enable 
the dignified procession of doc- 
tors and proctors to pass from 
the Divinity School to the 
Sheldonian Theatre without go- 
ing round by way of the 
Schools quadrangle; it was 
built, in fact, to save a number 
of elderly gentlemen the in- 
ordinate fatigue of walking 
about sixty yards—a worthy 
and humane object, but scarcely 

humane enough to excuse 80 
thorough-going an act of van- 
dalism. 

Like all great libraries, the 
Bodleian has a history bristling 
with incident and adventure. 
The recovery of lost treasures, 
the missing of opportunities, 
the unexpected discovery of 
high value and unique interest 
in old possessions—all these 
can be illustrated by examples 
which are familiar to book- 


[Nov, 


lovers and bibliographers, .] 
remember reading a fascinati 
little essay by Dr M. R. Jamey 
on “The Wanderings ang 
Homes of Manuscripts,” ang 
thinking at the time that g 
no less entertaining study might 
be made of the comings and 
goings of famous printed books, 
Consider, for instance, the 1 
markable history of the First 
Folio Shakespeare now in the 
Bodleian. Under an agreement 
concluded with the founder in 
1610, the Stationers’ Company 
presented to the library in 
1623 a copy of the newly 
published complete edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The sheets 
were sent to an Oxford book- 
binder, and on its return the 
volume was duly catalogued 
and shelved. At this time, 
we must remember, the plays 
of popular dramatists were 
rather despised in academic 
circles; even Pepys thouglit 
‘Twelfth Night ’ a silly trifling 
affair. Indeed, if Bodleys 
wishes had been literally acted 
upon, this kind of light litera- 
ture would not have been 
accepted at all by the Library. 
Shakespeare’s plays, therefore, 
were simply ‘ popular stuff’ of 
no particular account on which 
the authorities set no store 
whatever ; and when, in 1664, 
a new edition appeared, the 
original folio was removed, 
thrown into a pile of super 
fluous books and sold to al 
Oxford bookseller, who gave 
£24 for the lot. We may con 
clude the story in the words of 
Mr Clark :— 

“On January 23rd, 1905; 
the son of the owner of a First 
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Folio consulted the Bodleian 
about repairing it. Marvel of 
marvels, this proved to be the 
missing volume. It had been 
in 1759 by Richard 
Turbutt of Ogston Hall, Derby- 
shire, and had remained in the 
library there ever since. In 
March 1906 an appeal by Bod- 
ley’s Librarian secured the 
£3000 required to meet an 
American bid for the unique 
volume; and so, after 242 
years of absence, it returned 
to the Bodleian. . . . It is the 
wiqueness of its former Bod- 
lian ownership which caused 
the leap up in the price ther- 
mometer of First Folio Shake- 
speare’s, the readings of which 
are: 1778, £7, 78. ; 1812, £100 ; 
1864, £716 ; 1901, £1720 ; 1906, 
£3000.” 2 
The connections of the Lib- 
rary with the Stuart sovereigns 
were extraordinarily varied and 
not without touches of humour. 
James I., during his State visit 
to Oxford in the year of his 
Coronation, declared that if 
at any time he were to be im- 
prisoned he would choose the 
Bodleian as his dungeon, and 
be chained up there with illus- 
trious authors of the past. 
The arms and the figure of the 
Wisest fool in Christendom ap- 
pear in imposing eminence on 
the Tower of the Five Orders ; 
and it was on a later visit to 
the Library that James, con- 
templating the dazzling effect 
of his own gilded effigy, mod- 
estly desired that it should be 
toned down by a coat of white- 
Wash, In 1629 Charles I. visited 
the Library and listened in the 
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Divinity School to an address 
by the public orator in which 
he was hailed as “ Excellen- 
tissime Vice-Deus.” Perhaps 
it was on the strength of this 
resounding assertion of his 
divine right that he managed 
some years later to borrow 
£500 from Bodley’s chest, prom- 
ising 8 per cent interest. But 
neither principal nor interest 
were forthcoming during his 
lifetime, and until 1782 the 
authorities solemnly continued 
to enter the amount annually 
in their accounts as a debt 
repayable by the Crown. Our 
last glimpse of Charles is in 
1645. He is staying in Oxford, 
and wants a book to read for 
the evening. He accordingly 
sends a note to the librarian 
requesting the loan of ‘‘ a Book 
Intituled ‘ Histoire Universelle 
du Sieur d’Aubigné.’” Now 
Bodley’s statutes had prescribed 
that under no circumstances 
might books be borrowed from 
the Library buildings. The 
librarian, therefore, hastened 
to the royal apartment bearing 
with him, not the desired 
volume, but a copy of the 
statutes; and the King, with- 
out any question, withdrew his 
demand and warmly applauded 
the conscientious observance of 
the established rules. 

The Geometry School was 
the scene of the famous dis- 
solution of Parliament in 1681. 
But Charles II. was well known 
in Oxford throughout his reign. 
In 1663 the University enter- 
tained him to an immense 
banquet in the great chamber 
which is known as Selden’s 


1 Andrew Clark, ‘A Bodleian Guide to Oxford,’ p. 115. 
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Library. James II. break- 
fasted there in 1687, and dis- 
cussed Chinese theology with 
the keeper. But the coming 
of the new dynasty witnessed 
great changes. The annals of 
eighteenth century Oxford show 
scant traces of royal favour 
and interest. Indeed, when 
Dutch William paid his state 
visit in 1695, he refused to 
touch a mouthful of food at 
the banquet given in his honour 
in the Sheldonian Theatre ; for 
the affection of the University 
for the old order was well 
known, and it was whispered 
that the new sovereign actually 
feared poison. 

There is a fine passage in 
which Matthew Arnold hails 
Oxford as the home of “lost 
causes and impossible loyal- 
ties,” and a sort of perpetual 
bulwark against the spirit of 
Philistinism in our midst. From 
those causes and loyalties, he 
goes on, one cannot altogether 
withhold one’s sympathy; no 
man can fail to admire the 
leader of a forlorn hope, how- 
ever unattainable and even 
fantastic may seem his aim. 
Assuredly Arnold was right, 
though we are not so certain 
as he was that those causes 
are indeed lost or those loyal- 
ties altogether impossible. But 
the inner spirit of Oxford lives 
in his lines. Her towers, “‘ mur- 
muring the last enchantments 
of the Middle Age,’’ perpetually 
point us to an ideal of achieve- 
ment wherein alone the highest 
needs of our nature can find 
satisfaction. With the quiet 
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assurance of a guide who know 
every inch of the road to ty 
travelled, Oxford is alway 
ready to take us by the hand 
and to show us the high hilk 
towards which all men, whethe 
they know it or not, are striy. 
ing with so much blundering 
and turning aside. 


“The whole overblown world 
of war valuation, the scramble 
for honours earned and w- 
earned, the plotting and jostling 
for front places on the stage 
and larger letters on the bill, 
the whole life that is commonly 
held up to admiration as great 
and enviable ’’— 


these are the things against 
which Oxford stands as a con 
stant witness through the cen- 
turies, denouncing them in 
every line of her spires and 
pinnacles as trifles and vanities, 
and calling upon those who wil 
hear to fresh effort in search 
of finer things and more ¢con- 
stant perseverance in their pu- 
suit. And if this spirit of 
Oxford is anywhere visible in 
material form (which is doubt- 
ful), if it is anywhere enshrined 
in material objects, I suppo® 
that it is to be found in the 
volumes and manuscripts upon 
the shelves of the Bodleian 
Here, at any rate, is culture 
perpetuated and civilisation pre 
served, here are the kernel 
tradition and the foundations 
of learning. And, after all, i 
is in the pursuit of learning 
and the consciousness of if 
dignity that the real secret lies. 
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BY CHARLES RAWLINSON. 


I HAVE seen the Heberdens 
again; after these two years, 
our paths have recrossed. I 
have seen them, tried to avoid 
them, failed, and had one more 
talk with Mervyn; and heard 
from him things poignant and 
tragic enough, yet—better than 
all our fears. Indeed, the first 
sight of them, before a word 
was spoken, was enough for 
the essentials; in spite of 
everything, all had gone very 
well. But—how was it pos- 
sible ? 

The first news of them was 
from strangers. We were sit- 
ting, Esther and I, on the sea 
front here at Bournemouth. 
If there is any pleasure in the 
glare and gusts and racket of 
these big seaside places, it 
lies in watching other people, 
snobbishly sorting out the types 
and tracing relationships, over- 
hearing comments and shame- 
lessly listening-in to conversa- 
tions as idle as one’s own. We 
had eaten an ice, listened to 
a band, contributed to life- 
boats, and come to anchor in 
the only two empty chairs. 

“They are staying at the 
Tristellar,” the woman’s pleas- 
ant elderly voice next to me 
Was saying. They looked like 
& family of three. ‘‘ At least 
I saw them come out. Yes, 
very comfortably, I should 
think ; it’s expensive, and they 
are both very well turned out ; 


only two or three days, it can’t 


be more; one would have 
noticed them——” 

“Is he always like that—I 
mean, is it permanent? And 
are you certain? ‘There’s noth- 
ing gropey about him——” 
This was from the seat beyond, 
the tall freckled girl with her 
arm in a sling. 

“* Oh, perfectly,” with a touch 
of impatience. ‘‘ Obviously per- 
manent. If you look, he has 
all the ways of a blind man— 
I mean of one entirely used to 
it. Years and years probably ; 
the war, ten to one. Terrible 
—and he is good-looking, isn’t 
he? And her devotion——” 

“Is she very devoted? Sheis 
plain enough, goodness knows.” 

“Devoted? It’s absolutely 
touching. I can hardly bear 
to watch them.” 

“That scraggy faded wo- 
man?” said the husband, a 
puffy spruce fellow who might 
be anything with money. 
“What about her? ” 

“You know her husband’s 
blind? No, his eyes don’t 
show anything, but it’s obvious. 
Haven’t you seen him? You 
must have, they’re never apart ; 
he couldn’t be, I suppose. 
Tall man, good figure, good 
clothes. Extraordinarily hand- 
some; that seems to make it 
worse. She, of course——” 

Could it be they—Mervyn 
and Grace? <A _ coincidence, 
but why not? It is not re- 
markable, at Bournemouth, to 
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meet people you have met 
before. I was certain. But 
at the thought, a great wave 
of something more than curi- 
osity—a very vivid memory, 
not so much of facts as of 
feelings—came over me. That 
time, two years ago, when we 
had been in deep waters! 
Esther said something—she had 
not been listening,—but I an- 
swered vaguely, and touched 
her on the knee with a tiny 
headshake. 

“TI hardly noticed him,” the 
man of their party was saying. 
“* Blind, is he, poor devil. Hum. 
Well, I agree with you about 
her. He’s spared something, 
anyway.” 

Is that it? I thought to 
myself. Is that about the 
level? That would-be comic 
sneer ? 

“ She’s marvellous with him, 
I should think,” the woman 
was saying, ignoring him. “I 
wonder what their history is. 
How long—shsh ! They’re com- 


Esther had taken notice by 
now, and her eyes followed, as 
mine did, the direction of my 
neighbour’s. 

Yes; it was they, of course. 
The first glance, that assumed 
everything and looked only for 
the changes, said that and a 
good deal more. Still the 
upstanding well-made figure, 
the easy slowish walk; the 
bright fair hair—his hat was 
in his hand; the handsome 
face which convention alone 
stopped one from calling ‘ beau- 
tiful,’ with its broad smooth 
brow, and gentle courteous 


smile; the manner half-diff. 
dent, half-intimate, the loy 
delightful voice, heard faintly, 
Mervyn Heberden—how wa 
he changed? There was some. 
thing about him, Something 
besides the first and obviong 
change, that of his blue, open, 
sightless eyes, which I had 
only once (that once !) befor 
seen unbound; invariably he 
had worn a tight black bandage 
across them. For the rest, 
was it a greater gravity, a 
something more real, or some- 
thing that had suffered, in 
him? Or something in his 
attitude to her ? 

Grace was the same as we 
remembered her in all ex 
ternals, only better dressed, 
more upstanding, less self-con- 
scious. The same unlovely 
sallowness, the same weak eyes, 
the same excess of nose over 
chin which must for ever make 
her, to any stranger, the least 
attractive of women. In the 
old days it had been only her 
expression that redeemed her 
face at all. It was so still, 
but how much more! She 
was transfigured. 

She had always looked kindly, 
mild. But there was something 
much more than that glowing 
in her face now. There was 
that which, as the two of them 
strolled slowly past our seats, 
their arms just touching and 


their quiet voices in talk, took — 


more eyes to her face thal 
to his. There was an absorp 
tion, obvious to the most 
casual eye of Bournemouth sea 
front, a defiance, a protective- 
ness, a possession. What i 
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one to say? The mother with 
her baby, the lover with his 
peloved, the miser with his 
horde, the nun with her crucifix 
—would these be meaningless 

¢ Indeed, there were 
elements of them all in that 
face which nothing less could 
have saved from. the most 
humdrum plainness. 

They passed, unconscious of 
all the glances cast at them, 
of the conversations stopped 
short, of the whispered com- 
ments—and of us. 

We got up and strolled in 
the opposite direction. 

“Shall we talk to them? ” 
Esther asked. 

“Shall we?” I could only 
repeat, and we walked in the 
silence of an unspoken “ No.” 

I broke it with, “ What 
about his eyes? Why no 
bandage ? ” 

She shrugged. “‘I suppose 
he can do without it now.” 

I said, “ He said, you know, 
that he could never be quite 
certain of himself otherwise.” 

“Yes. But that’s two years 
ago... ad 

In those two years we had 
heard almost nothing of them. 
Grace’s first letter from Bom- 
bay told us details of her 
journey, little else. Her later 
letters, each following the last 
at a longer interval, gave us 


‘no news that mattered. Mervyn 


and she had stayed so long in 
Calcutta, had visited New Zea- 
land, Rio, Bermuda. His at- 
tempts at Braille were not 
being very successful ; he found 
it such an effort. He'had given 
her this, she had given him 


that. She was always the most 
unsatisfying of writers, and he, 
of course, could write nothing. 
Their problems seemed to be 
solved somehow, we thought, 
or were insoluble. They were 
together—that alone implied 
some sort of modus vivendi not 
intolerable. All this travel 
seemed to mean prosperity, so 
presumably his fears on that 
score had come to nothing. 

“Did you see her face? ” I 
said at last. 

“ Of course I did. Who runs 
may read. We needn’t” have 
bothered ! ” 

“No, but— what does it 
mean? In the end, did he 
tell her—what we know? And 
did she forgive him? Could 
she? I wonder at what stage. 
Or do you suppose he has never 
told her to this day ? ” 

Esther shook her head. “He 
can’t have. If he told her, she 
might forgive him, but she 
could never live a whole life 
of it. He’s still blind, so I 
suppose she’s still in ignorance 
—and look at her face! I 
don’t fee) I could face them, 
Charles.” 

Nor did I—neither her nor, 
for very different reasons, him. 
Rather than risk that we would 
leave the place—it mattered 
nothing to us where we spent 
the next week or two. 

“ Let’s go to their hotel and 
find out when they’re going. 
If it’s soon we needn’t bother 
to bolt. But if they’re here 
long, she might so easily spot 
us, and—I don’t think I could 
bear it.” 

We strolled to the Tristellar, 
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scouted and found them not 
in the porch or the lounge, 
and asked at the bureau. The 
Hon. Mervyn and Mrs Heber- 
den? They were leaving to- 
morrow. To Southampton, for 
America, the girl volunteered. 

So we were pretty safe; 
safe—it was a queer position ! 
—from meeting this pair of 
friends with whom we had 
been so intimate, and in a 
sense had never quarrelled— 
never, in any sense, with Grace. 
But what could one say to her, 
not knowing how the land 
lay? On what foundation of 
sand, or mud, was built that 
happiness which the _ veriest 
outsider could see so strong in 
her? And how could one talk 
to him, with all his graces (and, 
curious how just that glimpse 
had recalled them so power- 
fully !), when one knew about 
him and remembered that last, 
unconfessed, damning decep- 
tion of his, before he left us, 
in Baghdad ? 

Far better conquer one’s 
curiosity, even one’s friendli- 
ness, and leave them to it. 

Dis aliter visum. The same 
evening after dinner, in the 
late dusk, I went out for a last 
blow down to the sea, without 
Esther. She had gone to bed 
with a headache. Before I 
saw or heard her, Grace had 
her hand upon my arm. 

I was fairly caught, by the 
object of so many thoughts. 
I hope she saw no embarrass- 
ment in my greetings, which 
were surprised and _ cordial 
enough. Hers were of the 
most beaming and affection- 


ate—surely here there wer 
no reserves, no closed doors! 
She asked after Esther, our 
visit here, our plans. 

“We're sailing for South 
America to - morrow — up the 
Amazon! Isn’t it exciting? 
Mervyn has always wanted to 
do that trip. Yes, you can 
go a thousand miles up the 
river, right among jungle, and 
get all the smells and sounds, 
What great luck to have met 
you, the very day before we 
go! You'll be back in Baghdad 
long before we’re home again, 
Mervyn so often speaks of you, 
do you know, and so affection- 
ately.” In that voice, at least, 
there was no insincerity. Once 
more, how much did she know! 

Without sheer lying, I could 
not pretend to be too busy to 
go and see him ; and, of course, 
she assumed it. Wondering 
what to say, what line to take 
—dreading it very badly, in 
fact,—_I was taken the few 
yards to their hotel. We 
entered. 

Yes, it was the same Mervyn 
Heberden—the same, except 
for these blue, unseeing, ul- 
bandaged eyes. Ifitis pleasant 
to be welcomed warmly, treated 
(as they know, these charmers, 
how to treat one) as the one 
special person, bombarded with 
friendly questions that showed 
every household detail remem 
bered, then it was pleasant to 
meet him again. 

Pleasanter still to see the 
two of them together. Of how 
she looked at him, how she 
managed and cared for him, 1 
need say no more. It was what 
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I had seen in her face, on the 
sea front, and more. There 
are things hardly to be written. 

In him it was not so obvious 
at first, because be was always 
s0 attractive, so adequate in 
every relationship. But, when 
I had sat with them an hour, 
I saw the difference between 
this man and the Mervyn of 
two years ago. His voice to 
her and of her, his appeals to 
her, his hand feeling to touch 
hers—there was no acting in 
this. If I knew anything, of 
him or of the world, here was 
aman who had found something 
infinitely precious, and knew 
it. He had always been gener- 
ous of the sixpences of friend- 
ship; here was the gold that 
one had never thought he 
possessed. 

When Grace left us we sat 
in silence. The awkwardness 
that had left us for a time 
returned. Things that he could 
almost make me forget came 
back to mind. 

“What are you thinking ?”’ 
he asked me suddenly. 

I expect you 


You are wondering what sort 
of show this is; whether you 
can trust appearances—trust 
me, that is; what has been 
happening in these two years. 
Isn’t that it?” 
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“Yes. But it’s not my busi- 
ness, is it? I wish you both 
well. That’s all... .” 

After a pause he turned to 
me. ‘ Will you believe me, 
Charles, if I tell you that I’m 
a happy man? And I know 
that Grace is happy. Strange, 
isn’t it? Nobody ever de- 
served it so little as I. And I 
got it by—you know what 
means. But you don’t know 
it all.” 

“Don’t I? ” 

“T fancy not. But I want 
you to. May I tell you the 
rest—that you don’t know? 
I’d rather.” 

* Are you sure you want to? 
I stand right outside it all, 
now. And would Grace wish 
it? I think Id rather you 
didn 't}~+—”’ 

“Grace? My dear man, she 
doesn’t know——-”’ 

“She doesn’t. 
better not!” 

“On the contrary, you’ve 
been judging me pretty harshly, 
I expect, for all this time— 
and you may still: but, just 
possibly, a little less so. Will 
you listen? ” 

I listened, and what I heard 
shall be written down. But it 
will mean nothing unless I go 
back two years, to the begin- 
ning; back, shall we say, to 
my veranda overlooking the 


Tigris. 


Then Id 


IL. 


Late October—a time of veranda in Kanadah, jutting 
warm brilliant days, cool even- right above the river-back ; 
mgs, and chilly nights. My and the river sweeping below 
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it, broad and open, up-stream 
and down. Across it a thick 
belt of palms silhouetted almost 
black against the brilliant pink 
of the whispy sunset clouds: 
for it was sunset and dusk. 
The throb of a launch passing 
up the deep-water channel on 
the right bank; the soft pad- 
ding tramp and the sing-song 
of a brushwood-laden muhai- 
lah’s crew as they dragged it 
from the tow-path up-stream, 
underneath us. From farther 
off the steady clock-like chug- 
chugging of an irrigation pump, 
and farther still the faint per- 
sistent roar of the city. Voices 
of passers-by on the tow-path 
below us, and sounds of a chil- 
dren’s game of knuckle-bones. 

A flight of teal passed down 
the river, scudding low. <A 
fish rose. Thousands of in- 
sects gathered round the light 
till I switched it off. My 
servant brought drinks, and a 
wicker table for them. We 
were in deep chairs, and it 
was very peaceful. 

“How much do you miss it 
all, Mervyn?” I asked him 
suddenly. We were on such 
terms as made it a possible 
thing to say. And something 
in the familiar scene—its many 
beauties, never stale, the move- 
ment, the sunset colours, the 
glimmering glassy water—im- 
pelled me to the question. 

“How much? Hard to say. 
_Very much, I suppose. But 
there it is——” 

“Tt’s as bad as they say, 
isn’t it? Do you mind my 
speaking about it? ” 





[Noy, 
“Not a scrap. How bad do 


they say it is? Quite im. 
possible, I should think, to live 
at all if you are always: 1. 
gretting it, fretting for it. But 
I’ve just accepted it, as part of 
things——”’ 

“‘ Easy enough to say it.” 

“Yes, but it’s possible. I’ve 
done it. I’m not unhappy, 
Think what’s still left: all 
the other senses, even better 
than other people have them, 
so they say; one’s friends, 
just the same; the world, 
the news, everything happen- 

“But you can’t read it!” 

** No—but they read to me, 
and I talk to people. I’m not 
ill-informed or out of it, am 
I? 99 

Indeed he was not. I was 
often surprised at his informa- 
tion. In conversation, dinner- 
party, or téte-d-téte, Mervyn 
was at no disadvantage; his 
gaiety and lack of reserve, his 
light, humorous, slangy talk 
would have made him a de- 
lightful companion under any 
conditions. He was always 
quickly interested, acquiescent 
and unworrying, ready with 
sympathy, the best of listeners. 
Even with that black sik 
bandage over his blind eyes, 
his looks were a pleasure—his 
charming smile never far off, 
his turn-out in the best of 
quiet taste and always perfectly 
done. One felt one could 
always count on him; 01 
would find a welcome, somehow 
specially one’s own, from his 
favourite veranda-chair, at aly 
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hour of the day, and always in 
the key that one’s nerves 
or degree of tiredness seemed to 
demand—spontaneous and un- 
studied, and in that low attrac- 
tive voice. 
“He made no attempt, of 
course, to compete with the 
active world. The handicap of 
his sight would have been too 
enormous, and his obviously 
easy circumstances made it un- 
necessary. His calm renuncia- 
tion of it all was the more 
remarkable in a man certainly 
not more than thirty. He 
could turn off nine-tenths of 
what most men live for, with 
a shrug that seemed to conceal 
no heavy heart. He did not 
merely accept, he seemed to 
enjoy the passivity forced upon 
him. 

We had only known Mervyn 

for three weeks. A letter from 
Carruthers, in Cairo, had pre- 
ceded him—‘‘ Heberden tells 
me he is passing through Bagh- 
dad. I have been seeing a lot 
of him here, and fallen a victim 
a8 everybody does. I’m sure 
you will do what you can for 
him, poor chap. He’s your 
wife’s cousin, isn’t he? But 
he tells me they’ve never met. 
Put him up if you can, old 
thing—you won’t regret it; 
though I don’t know ay 
accommodation, of course. 
He was Esther’s cousin, very 
temote and scarcely traceable. 
But apart from that we 
shouldn’t have hesitated, after 
Carruthers’ letter. Why did he 
call him ‘poor chap,’ we 
wondered ? 


We wrote to him, via Car- 
ruthers, but got no reply. But 
before he arrived we had col- 
lected a little information about 
him from an unlikely source— 
Mrs Green’s governess! That 
silly giggling woman, it ap- 
peared, had had an aunt in 
the village nearest to Barn- 
wood, the house of Lady Brown- 
low, who was Mervyn Heber- 
den’s mother’s sister. Lady 
Brownlow was the widow of an 
I.0.8. man, well off, and very 
much the grande dame locally. 
Mervyn himself was an ‘ Hon- 
ourable,’ but his family hadn’t 
a penny. Miss Titching had 
stayed in the village, and seen 
him and heard stories. We let 
her talk, but there was not 
much in it. His father had 
been a bad lot—brilliant looks, 
brains of a sort, superlative 
athletics while they lasted, and 
—D.T. and death in the early 
forties. His mother, now be- 
lieved dead, had been a gentle 
fading creature, with a long 
pedigree that touched her hus- 
band’s at more than one point. 
Mervyn himself was known in 
Barnwood circles as a good- 
looking, pleasant-spoken boy, 
an only child, adored by his 
female relations. He had been 
sent to Rugby, but had left 
early and gone to school or 
tutors abroad. Then Oxford, 
then the war, and _ there 
Miss ‘Titching’s information 
stopped, and she repeated it 
endlessly. 

Some days later he arrived. 
I met him off the trans-desert 
convoy, and found him a blind 
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man. He had been our guest 
for three weeks now, and we 
hoped he would stay as long 
again. His charm fell, as Car- 
ruthers had warned us, on the 
just and on the unjust. His 
affliction he always treated in 
the most matter-of-fact way : of 
pathos, self-conscious invalid- 
ism, asking for sympathy, there 
was not a trace. And his truly 
wonderful Punjabi servant, Ab- 
dul Ghafuz—acquired, I don’t 
know where, some years before, 
—smoothed from his path a 
proportion greater than one 
could have imagined of a blind 
man’s smaller problems and 
annoyances. 

“‘ Til-informed ? ” I echoed. 
“No, you’ve a better know- 
ledge of what’s going on than 
ninety per cent of fellows.” 

“Yes, and I’m pretty cheer- 
ful, aren’t I? Ought to be; 
I feel it, you know. Does that 
surprise you? ” 

“All things considered, it 
does, a bit, Mervyn. I could 
say what I think about it, 
but I know you’d shut me 
up! We all think, of course, 
that it shows the most mar- 
vellous ‘ guts ——”’ 

“Shut up, Charles!” He 
grinned. ‘I don’t allow that. 
And you're quite wrong. I 
miss a lot, but——” 

“ But what? ” 

*“‘ There’s a lot I’m jolly glad 
to miss. Sight may be a great 
blessing, and all that. I know 
all about it, having had it for 
twenty odd years. But per- 
haps I am, or was, a bit ab- 
normal, you know. For one 
thing, I couldn’t stand glare ; 
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I got endless headaches from 
it. Facing a window, or look 
ing out of a train, or walking 
in the sun—it was quite enough, 
Ieven went to doctors aboutit, 
Then I hated movement, be 
cause it had just the same 
effect. Things shifting, chang. 
ing, darting about—something 
in me loathed the restlessness 
of it, and it made my eyes 
ache, following it all. I remem. 
ber once, on a journey, wanting 
to be blind. It was in Italy, 
We’d stuck for hours in some 
rotten, little, noisy, glaring 
station—I can see it now, 
Then our train moved out and 
past a lot of slummy buildings 
and hoardings, and then intoa 
long tunnel. The peace! There 
was no light in my carriage— 
perfect blackness, velvety black- 
ness. I opened. my eyes wide, 
for the first time that day, and 
loved it——’”’ 

I nodded. 
that feeling.” 

“ Well, I’ve got it now. Ive 
got it always. It’s why I mind 
—this, so little.” 

“Of course you mind ib; 
you know that the world is 
movement and no one could 
live without it—it’s life itself. 
Only, it’s your—but I’m not 
allowed to say it.”’ 

He smiled his attractive 
whimsical smile, and _ lit. bis 
hundredth cigarette. “Have 
it your own way. It’s fort 
nate that, if it has to be aly 
one, it’s me. Moreover, om 
does get used to it, as I sup 
pose one would to any sort of 
world, including things i 
worse than this. It’s wort 


* Yes, I’ve had 
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being such a passenger, just 
carried along by other people. 
Que faire?” and his smile 


“The war, wasn’t it?” I 
said, venturing, because he 
was so frank about it, and 
never let one feel awkward 
to ask what we had always 
assumed. 

“Oh yes, the war all right. 
lucky to be alive at all. It 
wasn’t till the end almost——” 
He didn’t volunteer any more 
about it, and we both fell 
silent. I stood up and filled 
the glasses. 

“A peg? ” I suggested. 

“Thanks. Absolute rot what 
they say about that—that you 
can’t tell what you're drink- 
ing if you can’t see it. I 
know I can. This is top-hole 
whisky. I suppose you realise, 
Charles——’”’ 

He began to talk about his 
visit to us, how well we’d done 
him, that he ought to be 
moving on, and all the rest. 
But naturally I stopped him, 
and we sat on mostly in 
silence, sipping our drinks and 
smoking and talking at in- 
tervals. It was dark now; 
the bridge and the riverside 
houses were all lighted up, and 
the bellums on the river carried 
their lanterns. A star or two 
was reflected from the river. 
Somebody on the shore by the 
palm gardens opposite had made 
a fire, and it threw a red track 
of light across the stream. 

Beautiful, these things! In- 
conceivable that anybody could 
miss them all and know what 
he was missing and not mind ! 
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No wonder one admired and 
loved the fellow so much. 

I heard sounds of Esther 
returning from her tea and 
bridge, greeted by Sandy the 
gun-dog. We were dining out, 
I remembered, leaving Mervyn 
to himself; he would not hear 
of any other arrangement. 
“I’m perfectly snug,” he always 
said. ‘“‘In fact, I want you to 
go out! I shall bathe well and 
eat well and smoke well and 
then, sleep well. Can you beat 
that? And anyhow, it’s my 
house, not yours, don’t forget, 
as your Arabians are supposed 
to say.” 

Esther stepped out on to 
the veranda, greeted us, and 
was instantly recalled by the 
telephone - bell. We heard, 
“Yes. Oh, good evening, 
Grace. Why, of course. We’re 
out, you know, but Mervyn 
isn’t. Why ever not? He'll 
be most delighted ; now don’t 
put on airs with me, Grace! 
Very well, in half an hour——” 
Another ring, and she rejoined 
us 


“You won’t be lonely after 


all, Mervyn,” she said. ‘‘ Miss 
Manson—no, Grace, isn’t it 
nowadays? —#is pot - lucking 
here. Is that nice?” And 
she and I exchanged glances. 
“Very nice indeed — great 
luck for me.” He stood up 
and felt for the wall. “She’s 
a dear, isn’t she? Charming. 
Now we ought all to wash— 
I’ve heard half- past seven 
strike.” oa 
We separated to our respec- 
tive bathrooms, he with Abdul 
Ghafuz soundlessly efficient. 














Grace Manson—and he 
thought her charming! Well, 
we had known that he did, 
this last week. Grace, with 
her dull prosaic clothes, her 
most ordinary of minds, her 
shyness that forty years had 
not diminished, her flat un- 
lovely figure, her plain ill- 
sorted features—she was 
“charming,” was she? He 
was a blind man. 
For the tenth time Esther 
and I compared notes as we 
bathed and dressed and drove 
out to dinner. Ought we to do 
anything? Could we do other- 
wise than let things drift on ? 
Grace had been three months 
in Baghdad. With her instinct 
for doing the wrong thing by 
herself, she had arrived in the 
worst of the hot weather, in- 
stalled herself, lonely and friend- 
less, in one of the hotels, and 
timidly produced her one or 
two letters of introduction. 
One was to us, from acquaint- 
ances we had almost forgotten. 
We did what we could for her. 
She had been, for a great 
part of her life, the constant 
attendant — nurse and com- 
‘panion and bullied frightened 
factotum—on a rich cousin, 
who, after years of suffering 
prolonged by Grace’s devoted 
and thankless care (to the 
misery of them both), had died 
at last and left her, we gathered, 
comfortably provided. But not 
provided, unfortunately, with 
a life—with anything to do. 
The death of Cousin Ella, over- 


Ti. 


due as it was, was the end of 
everything she had got used 
to and had been valuable and 
busy in doing. 

From the very first her hope. 
less lack of beauty would have 
destined her for Good Works, 
even if an utterly selfless char. 
acter had not gone with it, 
She found her good work, for 
a dozen years, at old Hila’ 
bedside, which gone, she looked 
around, found nothing, opened 
a letter from a missionary 
friend in India, and was de- 
cided. But they did not want 
her at Benares till the new 
year, so she decided that travel 
should occupy her till then— 
travel and the preparatory first 
steps in Hindustani, which she 
studied assiduously (and would 
never master). In Baghdad she 
soon lighted upon something 


of a twin spirit, but an active’ 


one—Miss Ebony, a nursing 
sister in Government employ, 
who ran a children’s clinic and 
achieved marvels, very real 
marvels of uphill never-despait- 
ing work, of which the tale 
will never be told—in the sweat 
and smells and sordid dirt and 
ignorance of the worst mohal- 
lahs of Baghdad. Within 4 
fortnight she was Miss Ebony’ 
second - in - command — unpaid, 
of course, and resented by the 
Armenian assistants and sneered 
at by the Turkish doctor and 
the Jewish dresser, but uncon- 
scious of most of this, and, 
anyhow, happy and occupied. 
Esther had had her attack 
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of Bbonitis, as we called it, 
the year before. It ended in 
@ badly poisoned eye (which 
she nearly lost) and my abso- 
jute prohibition. But it made 
common ground with Grace, 
and she was soon spending 
much of her evenings with us. 
And we had soon found that, 
on her own lines and once the 
shyness had passed off, she was 
a pleasant enough companion, 
with a touch of humour one 
had never suspected and a 
good deal of sense, and a 
generosity in judgment (as well 
as in giving) that shamed one 
over and over again. 

She and Mervyn made a 
queer pair, we thought, when 
first we introduced them. But 
did they? Never was a greater 
success. Half her shyness was 
born of an ‘inferiority’ due 
to her looks, and here was a 
man who couldn’t see her— 
couldn’t tell that she wasn’t a 
beauty! Here was a stay-at- 
home to whom all her little 
tales, her interesting cases, her 
not ill-described daily scenes, 
were fresh; here was a man 
with some not frightening touch 
of the ‘ great gentleman ’ about 
him, who let her get him 
things, help him, take his hand, 
who was so soon intimate, 
always so pleased whenshe came, 
said ‘Grace ’ so delightfully. 

“She’s falling in love!” 
Esther had said after a week. 
Absurd, of course—the man 
was blind ! 

“She is in love,” she said a 
Week later, and it was true. 
Indeed, it was obvious. Not 
only was Grace’s whole habit 


and training such that it took 
her to the suffering—and blind- 
ness, more than anything, gave 
her scope; not only was her 
life empty and crying out for 
@ mission, a function; but the 
man himself was so delightful, 
above all to her whose life had 
known nothing at all like him, 
To be with him, to look after 
him! She was seeing visions ; 
visions in which Mervyn was 
hers, her man, her own. 

That came before he dis- 
played—otherwise than in her 
presence—any special interest 
in her. Then, one night when 
the three of us were talking, he 
showed curiosity. What did 
she look like? We hummed 
and hawed and were kind. 
Family? We didn’t know 
much. Evidently she was self 
supporting, and rather more. 
Mervyn was distinctly in- 
terested, asked such questions 
as are possible about other 
people’s money. 

As our guest and our most 
frequent visitor, they were a 
good deal together, often téte-d- 
tée when we were out, It 
suited all parties, until—this ! 

“Well, and why not?” 
Esther demanded, as we got 
into the car. “It’s so ob- 
viously the best thing that 
could happen. Look at her, 
and look at him! Think what 
they’ll both get out of it——”’. 

“Out of what?” I asked, 
partly to be annoying and 
partly to let her go on dis- 
sipating the doubts that I was 
not quite clear of. 

“Why, out of marrying! 
It’s quite obvious that’s where 
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it’ll end.” And, indeed, it was. 
“What sort of a life is she 
going to have, with those looks 
and disadvantages, and no home 
and no husband ? ” 

* Treasure in Heaven ! ” 

“She gets that anyhow. The 
woman’s a saint, bless her, 
anybody can see that. But on 
earth, what sort of life? When 
she’s old, and can’t keep on 
giving, giving, giving? Why 
not let her have a home and a 
position, and be somebody ? ” 

“Well, I’m not saying No. 
But I’m not so sure of the 
position. Mervyn doesn’t seem 
to have much of a pied-a-terre 
himself, or why does he travel 


continually ? ” 

“For interest, change of 
company——””’ 

“T think he’s nowhere to go 
to. And as to means, what do 
you know about it? ” 


“My dear, he’s obviously 


very comfortable. So is she 
(£600 a year, you know she 
told me). They’ll run a very 
nice little show, and she'll 
make him learn Braille and 
typing and how to do things.” 

“ But a blind man, old thing, 
a blind man! Are these things 
done? I’ve heard of men 
marrying invalids to ‘ have the 
right to look after them,’ and 
all that—but the other way 
round ? ” 

“Why ever not? ” 

At this point we turned in 
to the Hallidays’ drive, and 
were absorbed in the common- 
places of their dinner-party. 

Even without the jokes of 
Dr Forrester, our local com- 
edian—pretty poor jokes, in 
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pretty poor taste,—about om 
queerly assorted household, | 
don’t suppose that Esther ang 
I would have thought about 
much else. The cocktail, th 
dinner, the talk, and the bridge 
were indistinguishable from , 
hundred others. 

We got away early, and rm. 
sumed our talk on the way 
home. 

“Then your idea is to let it 
happen ? ” I said. 

“Most certainly. Id ep 
courage it if I could—r if it 
were necessary.” 

“Well, it doesn’t look as if 
it was. Yet—lI’m not so cer 
tain about him. Mervyn is 
very scrupulous, I should say. 
Will he ask it of her? He 
knows exactly the sort of ré 
gime it would be——” 

* Well ? ” 

“She would be just a life. 
long unpaid attendant—a 
superior Abdul Ghafuz !” 

“What nonsense! Put at 
the lowest, she’d be a friend. 
A little looking after (which 
would soon be mechanical) 
wouldn’t stop their sharing 
their interests, wouldn’t mean 
that it wasn’t real companion- 
ship !”’ 

“But is the ‘looking after’ 
8o little? Could Mervyn, with 
his fineness and his instincts, 
ask a woman to take it o— 
for life ? ” 

“Of course. He will, youll 
see—and I shall be delighted. 
And she'll jump at it.” 

““Oh yes, she will, if he 
does——”’ 

“My dear man, she'll ask 
him, as likely as not. I be 
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lieve she wants him quite badly 
eno ugh——”’ 

“ Bxactly,” I said, “ but why 
does she? Just because that’s 
her nature. Grace is the type 
who can’t give enough. She 
longs for a mission, the more 
unpleasant the better, and she 
longs to sacrifice herself; she’ll 
cheerfully give up her life to 
Mervyn.” Now this, I knew, 
was nothing like the whole 
truth. Esther lost no time in 
saying so. Grace was like that 
certainly ; but, unless we were 
greatly mistaken, she was some- 
thing very much like a woman 
in love, too. 

“We shall see,” I said as I 
put the car away, the dis- 
cussion ending as they always 
did. On the whole, I was 
fully prepared for what would 
happen, and ready to be glad, 
let the world say what it 
would. Would it have hap- 
pened already? Had they two 
crossed the Rubicon on this 
glorious peaceful night, chilly 
now with the late-October chill 
of Baghdad, with the risen 
moon riding magnificently over 
faintly swaying palm-tops, and 
the broad, dark, rapid river 
below ? 

When we saw a light still in 
the drawing-room, and Abdul 
Ghafuz still crouching by the 
door waiting, we realised that 
our guest was, most unusually, 
stil up and waiting for us. 
What had he to say, as he 
got up from his most favoured 
amm-chair as we entered? But 
we knew already. 

As he said it, with a touch 
of hesitation urilike his easy 
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certainty of speech, I thought, 
“Is it that he’s not quite 
happy about it?” and dis- 
missed the idea. 

He seemed happy. Yes, he 
had a little piece of news for 
us—what we should make of 
it, he didn’t know. He and 
Grace had been comparing notes 
—we knew that they’d got to 
be tremendous friends lately, 
didn’t we? Well, Grace’d 
seemed to think—anyhow, one 
or other of them had had the 
idea, and then they’d both had 
it—that she might take him 
on, for good! Of course, he’d 
explained what an impossible 
proposition it was for her, 
but—— 

“Ob no, it’s not, Mervyn!” 
Esther interposed, glowing with 
friendliness and glancing at me 
in triumph. “It’s the most 
suitable excellent proposition, 
and it’s a delightful piece of 
news. Mervyn, you're adear; I 
could kiss you!” And she did it! 

We gave him all our con- 
gratulations, and meant every 
word of them. Neither of us, I 
suppose, ever liked him better 
than at that moment. The 
doubts that I had spoken rather 
than felt vanished, one and all. 
By Jove, he was good enough 
for anybody! Strange indeed 
if Grace had not thought so. 
How proud she would be of 
him—her man ! 

We stayed, talking, for a 
few minutes. Then Esther 
turned in, and then Mervyn 
with his grizzled Punjabi 
shadow. 

I sat 
content. 


alone, ruminating, 


2B 








IV. 


I sat for an hour, comfort- 
ably drowsy and postponing 
the evils of a chilly dressing- 
room and cold sheets. To- 
morrow, anyhow, was Friday 
—our day of rest in Baghdad,— 
and one need not hurry in the 
morning, one could stay—— 
Then I remembered that I was 
shooting to-morrow, and must 
be up and bright and accoutred 
not later but earlier than week- 
days! And there were mixed- 
up cartridges to be sorted out, 
and gun and bag and what- 
not to collect—and it was mid- 
night now ! 

* T’'ll see to some of it before 
I turn in,” Ithought. It would 
save fussing in the morning. 

The little box-room—occa- 
sional spare room if we were 


crowded—contained my gun, 
saddlery, polo-sticks, and such- 
like, and I made my way to 
it up the precipitous stairs 
beloved by the Baghdad builder. 
The door was on the left at 


the top. ‘It always sticks, 
curse it,’’ I may have muttered 
when it characteristically re- 
fused to yield to a push. I 
shouldered it open with some 
violence. The guns should 
be-—— 

But there was a light in 
the room. And there was a 
bed, and a figure in the bed, 
and a little table beside it, 
and—of course! Esther had 
told me, and I had utterly 
forgotten ; she had moved Mer- 
vyn from the regular spare 
room up here, because of 


the painting we were having 
done. 

“I’m most frightfully sorry, 
old thing,’ I was just begin. 
ning, when I stopped. 

Mervyn was sitting up in 
bed. On his lap were writing 
things—a blotter, a book. A 
fountain-pen was between his 
fingers. His eyes were not 
bound with the black band- 
age, but hidden below a green 
shade. 

So—he had been writing. 

So he—the ink in the writing 
book was wet. I saw the light 
glint init. He had been writing 
—he could see. 

The worst silence, and one 
of the longest, in my life. He 
did not move a muscle | 
stood by the door. 

“Ah, Charles,” he said at 
last in a low flat voice. “I 
wasn’t expecting callers, you 
see. That’s why I locked the 
door——”’ 

“T thought it was stuck. I 
forgot you were in here. Im 
sorry,” I said. 

“So am I,” he said, and we 
both waited. “‘ You have sel 
—what you have seen.” 

“What does it mean, Mer 
vyn ? ” 

“It means—that I keep 4 
diary.” 

“You are not——? Yo 
can see to write.” 

** So it seems.” 

“Hadn’t you better & 
plain ? ”’ 

“ Well—yes. But that’s al 
really !”’ 
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“ You are not blind at all? ” 
“No. Not atall. Or rather, 
not when I write my diary ; 
it's my one indulgence. It 


keeps me human. One mustn’t 
forget how to write! And one 


The silence fell again. I sat 
down in the only chair. Just 
to go did not occur to me. As 
one does, I realised the implica- 
tions of this discovery one after 
another. Grace ! and his whole 
life, and ourselves 

“Mervyn, I said at last, 
“T think you'd better tell me 
things. Through no intention 
of mine, I’ve discovered—this. 
Does anyone else know—that 
you can see ? ”’ 

“God and I—and now you.” 

“Ts your sight perfectly all 
right ? ” 

“Yes—practically. What I 
told you to-day about glare 
and so on is true—I did always 
hate it; but my sight is, as a 
matter of fact, normal.” 

“Then, all day, are you 


Far too risky. I 
learnt that lesson long ago. 
The only way to pretend to 
be blind is to be blind. Hence 
my bandage—I really am blind 
all day. I tie up last thing 
at night, and I untie when I 
go to bed—after Abdul Ghafuz 
has gone, and after my door’s 
locked. Then I see. Subdued 
light, of course—one isn’t used 
to it. But to do it at all is 
simply everything. My diary 
18 the supreme safety-valve. 
Nobody will ever read it. And 
I get @ book or a paper if there 
are any about.’ He smiled. 
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“T’ve often been reduced to 
drawer-linings. And boot-wrap- 
pings. I insist on nice fresh 
newspapers to wrap my boots 
when I travel. Abdul Ghafuz 
probably thinks the sahib very 
particular. Do you know my 
biggest difficulty? Filling my 
fountain-pen.”’ 

He had quite recovered what- 
ever of composure he had lost, 
and it wasn’t much. 

“Why do you do it?” I 
said. ‘“‘ Why do you lead this 
extraordinary life? Is it, or 
isn’t it, a lifelong fraud ? ” 

“Tt is. It is every hard 
thing you care to say about 
it. I’ve got it weighed up right 
enough — had lots of time! 
Why do I do it? I do it— 
to live, and because I can’t 
stop.” 

“To live ? ” 

“Just that. I’ve got no 
money—I’ve got £45 a year 
of my very own. My aunt 
gives me a very decent allow- 
ance—just as long as I’m blind. 
Therefore, and because I was 
anyhow committed already, I 
am blind. There, Charles, you 
have it!” 

“T see. But how were you 
committed? And is one’s 
aunt’s allowance a man’s only 
possible means of livelihood ? 
And isn’t it criminal, anyhow 
—money under false pretences, 
for instance ? ” 

“T should say so.” He 
stopped, turned round to me, 
and put his head back to see 
under the shade. ‘I’ve never 
seen you before. Strange, isn’t 
it? Not to me—lI’m so abso- 
lutely used to that part of it. 
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Nor Esther, 
Grace——”’ 

“* Nor Grace—does she know ? 
Have you told her? ” 

“Good God, no!” For the 
first time there was something 
like alarm in his voice. 

“Well, are you going to? ” 

He said nothing for a minute. 
Then, “Obviously not.”” Then, 
“Charles, I don’t ask you to 
approve of my career, but I 
think you’d better hear the 
yarn. In fact, you must, now. 
What you do about it is your 
show. I hope, frankly, that 
youll do nothing. Now, then. 
Will you smoke? [I will. I 
needn’t bother you with my 
pedigree and genealogy and 
upbringing. I was considered 
attractive, I believe, as a boy, 
but, unfortunately, I couldn’t 
work. No, Charles, I couldn't, 
and I didn’t. I knew all about 
it. I heard every word they 
all said about idleness, laziness, 
backbonelessness, &c. It was 
all true, but there it was. 
Effort was not my line. I got 
through a prep. school some- 
how, and I got into Rugby— 
and out again. I was super- 
annuated, needless to say. I 
always quite enjoyed myself, 
as long as they didn’t try to 
get me to do anything. Then 
they sent me to Germany and 
Switzerland, and I liked that. 
My mother’s cousin was Dean 
of the House, and he let me go 
up. I had a delightful time, 
with the usual reservations. 
When my mother died, my 
aunt, Lady Brownlow, sup- 
ported me, as she still does. 
I did mostly theatricals at 


of course, 


nor 
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Oxford, in so far as I did 
anything ; in fact, I was rather 
a success at them, except for 
not knowing my words. I wag 
still more or less ‘up’ with 
a term ‘down’ now and again 
(because I’m afraid I didnt 
pass things) when war broke 
out. I didn’t hurry away then, 
either. But I drifted into 
O.T.C.s and things, and onee 
again they didn’t appreciate 
me. Finally one of our family 
Generals got me into Sand- 
hurst, but it happened again. 
I couldn’t work, you know. 
I couldn’t cope with it. I’m 
not proud of it, Charles; but 
there it is. I wasn’t intended 
for this strenuous world. Any- 
how, they pushed me into outer 
darkness after a time, and I 
found myself in the ranks.” 

“How did you like that?” 

“It had its points. I was 
orderly-room clerk for a bit, 
and then messenger, and I 
even had a go as sanitary 
man.” 

“Never just the ordinary 
undiluted soldier? ” 

“Well, no. It seemed to 
happen like that. I suppose 
sergeants and people saw to it. 
In the end I went out as cook! 
—that wasn’t till early in 
18. God, how I loathed it, 
loathed it, loathed it. The 
fellows I went out with were 
sterling fellows in their own 
way, I doubt not—back- 
bone of England; but they 
and I were not soul-mates. I 
mean, to me they were ab- 
solutely impossible. The whole 
war was. Sordid; drivel 
about; harried and hustled 
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and shouted at—you know. 
My lot came from Tyneside.” 

“So you went blind? ” 

“No—not yet. Not till a 
crowd of us were taken prisoner, 
somewhere about March. [I 
thought that was going to be 
a bit better ; for days we were 
left practically alone, nothing 
to do, and no worries. But in 
the end it was worse. The 
most poisonous fatigue jobs, 
day in day out, and all with 
my Geordies. Then we were 
split up and shifted again, 
and—this is where it did begin. 
I’'d seen a fellow—a gunner— 
whose eyes had been damaged 
a bit. He got off all jobs, of 
course ; I don’t know how bad 
he really was. Anyhow, there 
was the idea! I went sick 
with bad eyes. The Hun doctor 
tested me out a bit. I failed 
in all the tests, of course, 
pretended it hurt me, and all 
that. I can speak some Ger- 
man—one of my few accom- 
plishments—and I fraternised 
with the doctor. He got me 
sent somewhere else, and I got 
a@ bit blinder. Then I was 
overlooked for weeks—all the 
doctors were rushed off for an 
offensive (ours or theirs I don’t 
know which), and I was high 
and dry—no duty, eyes tied 
up, perfectly happy.” 

“Did the other fellows know 
what you were at? ”’ 

“No. I kept it to myself, 
Charles. You’re the first, so 
far And it lasted me the war. 
Onee I was firmly in the rolls 
a ‘blinded,’ or whatever they 
said, nobody ever looked at me. 
January 1919 I was sent home, 


still tied up. Now after that I 
suppose it was my chance, if 
ever, to chuck it. But I never 
really got down to it and worked 
it out. I just drifted on, 
always getting out of some 
sticky job or other by my sad 
affliction, and never saying, 
‘To-day I will hurl off the 
mask!’ The fact is, as the 
British army—the _ British 
nation, in fact—kind of closed 
in on me again, it seemed 
impossible to get up suddenly 
and say that the whole thing 
was a leg-pull. Of course, 
every day made it harder. 
More and more people were 
bound to fall into my little 
trap—family (such as it is), 
relations, generals—Royalty it- 
self, as a matter of fact. Much 
of it was exceedingly embar- 
rassing. Much of it I loathed. 
But I was committed up to 
the hilt and more. Do you 
think I could hop up and say, 
‘It’s an absolute ramp!’ I 
could not. There may be 
those who could—their name 
is not Mervyn Heberden. 
Meanwhile I had hell’s de- 
light dodging medical boards— 
and finally I bolted.” 

** Deserted ? ” 

“Tf you like. The war was 
well over, you understand. I 
simply assisted the demobilisa- 
tion people by saving them 
one extra job—and saved the 
Treasury a pension (but, of 
course, they’d have seen 
through me before that).” 

“Where did you go? ” 

“Home to my aunt’s. That 
put the lid on: I was a hero, 
which I admit was very trying, 
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the worst part of the whole 
thing; but I was also sub- 
sidised. The long and the short 
of it is that my aunt gave me 
an income pending the re- 
covery of my sight. But she’s 
no fool. She swallowed my 
intense dislike of the army, 
my nervous horror of medical 
boards—that is, in effect, my 
refusal to have my eyes looked 
at. She even let me sacrifice 
my pension by not applying 
for it; and she squared the 
War Office, or whoever it is, 
about my having quitted. But 
she hankered after the Harley 
Street men — and she still 
does.” 

“And you dodged them— 
and still do? ” 

“Stil. But it’s a stern 
business. She’s a_ strong- 
minded woman; a dear, and 
fond of me, but no fool. She’s 
bracing. Her sympathy for my 
nerves, &c., is not what it was. 
I’ve put her off for years with 
yarns about foreign specialists 
—the man in Prague, the expert 
in Naples, and the others. I’ve 
never seen one of them; but 
I duly report that they all 
pronounce me a hopeless case. 
She doesn’t deny it. She has 
no suspicions about the main 
issue, so to speak. But she 
still insists on what she’s never 


It was her money, just for 
her money, after all! £600 
a@ year, that was our little 
romance. His game was up— 
this incredible game of pretence 
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had yet—a pukka English 
opinion.”’ 

“Well, she’s about right, 
And when you do see one?” 

“Then the game’s up.” 

“Well? You're bound to, 
sooner or later. What then?” 

“ That’s just it. I am bound 
to. My aunt’s last letter is 
the very devil. It’s practically 
an ultimatum—the ultimatum 
I’ve tried to avoid for years 
by keeping out of England.” 

“Tt doesn’t worry you 
taking her money year after 
year under absolutely false 
pretences ? ”’ 

“No. That part of it doesn’t 
worry me a scrap. She’s very 
well off, and no one to give it 
to. It’s me or the Cats’ Home.” 

“But now, when you see 
your English oculist——? ” 

“Tf I see him, it’s all up. 
She wants a cut-and-dried 
account of my trouble, in plain 
English, by somebody she 
trusts. This I obviously can’t 
produce. If I try, I fail. If 
I still refuse, bang goes my 
allowance.’ 

** Well ? ”’ 

“That’s why I’m in the 
devil’s own tight corner financi- 
ally. And that’s why, as you've 
probably already guessed, 
I——” he tailed off into silence. 

Grace ! 


and evasion; his own money 
was threatened, even to val- 
ishing point; he must have 
someone else’s. Grace! Ob 
viously ; how suitable! She 
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had money, and was ready 
with devotion and lifelong care 
as well. 

While he had been talking I 
had listened uncritically, form- 
ing no judgments. Before a 
tale so extraordinary one had 
many adjustments to make 
before passing sentence—in- 
eluding one which, in his pres- 
ence, it was so hard to make, 
forget the attractiveness, the 
disarming charm of the guilty 
party. As he spoke, his naiveté, 
his unreserve, his implication 
that, of course, one would 
understand and sympathise 
with all his troubles, these 
were destructive of a proper 
cold impartiality. And yet 
all the time I was half feeling 
not “ How grossly I have been 
deceived in this man!” but, 
“I see now that this was 
always part of him, and ex- 
plains him.”’ 

I was postponing the moment 
when I must say to myself, 
“What am I going to do about 
this?’ and must tell him 
the answer. To gain time, and 
out of sheer curiosity, I was 
encouraging him to talk on, 
letting my idea of him correct 
itself to include this amazing 
new material (a thing which 
it has never quite done yet). 

But this business of Grace, 
to which he was just going to 
plead guilty—no! Whatever 
line I took about the rest, that 
could not go on. 

He had stopped as the same 
thoughts, in their different set- 
ting, came into both our minds. 


Here, at last, was the tug-of- 
war. 


“T’ve already guessed——”’ 
I echoed his last words. “ But, 
of course, you want Miss 
Manson’s little income——” 

“Frankly, I do. Crude, I 
know, but not so absolutely 
crude as it sounds. It would 
be a success, I think, money 
quite apart. There’s genuine 
liking on both sides.” 

“* Mervyn,”’ I said, ‘‘ you dis- 
like heroics as much as I do— 
more, probably, when they 
would be at your expense. I 
haven’t called you names yet, 
have I? The weak points in 
your yarn are too obvious 
to”? 

“Just summarise them, will 
you, Charles? I should like 
to hear someone do it. Myself, 
I’m an old hand at the game.” 

“With pleasure. You scrim- 
shanked through the war, clung 
to soft jobs everywhere, finally 
got out of all work and troubles 
by this pretence of blindness ; 
kept it up, never pulling an 
ounce of your weight, and 
making fools and dupes of 
everybody; collected praise 
and pity on all hands (whether 
you liked it or not); deserted 
the army the moment it suited 
you, sheltered behind your 
highly-placed relations from the 
consequences; and have now 
sponged on them for a living 
for years, to the accompaniment 
of a lot of hard lying. That’s 
up to date. Am I wrong? ” 

“No. But youre not en- 
tirely right either, as you know 
perfectly well. I simply don’t 
seem to be like other people. 
I can’t cope with this world. 
I can’t, and never have. Call 
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me degenerate if you like, it’s 
probably the truth. I simply 
get through as best I can. I 
rob nobody ; I injure nobody. 
If I’m a parasite, I’m a harm- 
less one. I take a few hun- 
dreds a year from a rich old 
woman—there it ends. I take 
a good many free meals, as 
you know, but they’re freely 
given; people are very nice ; 
I believe I’m even considered 
good company of a kind. I 
drift along, in the only efficient 
protective armour I can think 
of.” 

‘What about working for a 
living ? ” 

“For me, impossible. I know 
all the arguments, old thing: 
gosh! I’ve heard them a few 
times. But, look here, I 
couldn’t do it. Just simply 
couldn’t. Plunge into the world 
—hurly-burly, hard knocks, all 
out all the time, struggle for 
existence and all that—im- 
possible! I know nothing; 
I can do nothing; can’t even 
get down to it and learn. How 
could I even start to get a job, 
much less do it or keep it? 
You can’t imagine it. To me, 
knowing myself, it’s clearer 
than daylight. No, Charles, 
facts must be faced. I lead a 
queer life, it’s true; if I had 
any money, it wouldn’t be 
necessary, but I haven’t. I 
earn my living by my black 
bandage. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of fellows do no more 
work than I do, not a hand’s 
turn; but they have their 
comfortable incomes. I’m un- 
lucky. What are you going to 
do about it? ” 


“I don’t know, Mervyn; | 
don’t know. Think it ove 
first. Tell Esther, anyhoy, 
But about Grace, it just can’t 
go on——”’ 

“ But, my dear man, it must, 
You’veliked me; why shouldn't 
she? I’m absolutely amicable; 
no vices of any sort, and we 
could——”’ 

“Don’t be absurd. Shes 
marrying you out of pity, » 
well you know. And the pity 
is extracted by this whol- 
time ramp of yours. Can even 
you face it? ” 

He did not answer for 
moment. He lay back, stroked 
the back of a smooth bright 
head, then took another cigar- 
ette. Himself, the white sik 
pyjamas that suited him s0 
well, his belongings about the 
room—how impeccable, how ex- 
actly right they all were ! 

“Can you face it, Mervyn!” 
I repeated. 

“Oh, easily. It’s a hard 
position to defend, I know. 
But I know I can make 4 
success of it; I can make 
Grace not only like me, but 
love me. It sounds sloppy, I 
know, and one of the thing 
that aren’t said, but I can— 
and I shall. I can doit. Shell 
never regret it———”’ 

It was true. I knew, there 
and then, that it was true. 
Just show Grace this figure 
in bed, tell her that he had 
many faults, and watch her 
jump at him! Was I in deeper 
waters than appeared? Could 
I stand aside and let it g0 
on? Could I No! There 
were limits. There were things 
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which even Grace could not 
swallow. 

“Mervyn, not being God, 
or a judge of the High Court 
of Anything, I won’t pass sen- 
tence on anything. Youve a 
guest, and Esther’s relation, 
and @ man we’ve both been 
fond of. But Grace has got 
to know. That’s absolutely 
flat.” 

“Tsit? ” he said, and tapped 
his fingers on the sheet. “‘ Are 
you sure you can’t leave us 
alone? These are our lives, 
old thing. Ill clear out—I 
expect you'll tell me to; but 
—let me run my show. You 
see, I’m up against it—hard.”’ 

“T’m sorry, Mervyn, but it 
can’t be done. I'll keep your 
secret as far as the world is 
concerned, remembering that I 
only share it by having forced 
your door open. That is, Ill 
tell no one but Esther——”’ 

“Must you? ” 

“Yes. But no one else. 
Against that, either you or I 
must tell Grace, and the sooner 
the better. You do understand 
that? Of course you do.” 

“What’ll be the results to 
me?” 

“Timagine she’ll—reconsider 
it. Don’t forget, in being sorry 
for yourself, that it'll be a 
shock—a very dreadful shock 
—to her. I ought to tell you 
that Grace has begun to—well, 
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to take you very, very seriously. 
This’ll be ghastly for her. But 
she’s our friend, and it’s all 
happened in our house, and 
we’ve let it go on; so—she’s 
got to know.” 

He had hardly been listening 
to this, I think. He was sit- 
ting forward now, very stiff, 
and just touching his upper lip 
with his tongue. 

“Very well, Charles. What 
must be, must be. Everything 
I could say, you know. [ll 
tell Grace—to-morrow. And 
I'll go to-morrow too. No, 
you’re not driving me out, I 
know ; but with you and Esther 
—knowing, it would be diffi- 
cult. Ill goto Basrah and on to ~ 
India; boats go on Friday, 
don’t they? And before I go, 
T'll see whether Grace—what 
happens.”’ 

I got up and stood over him. 
“Thank you. Go to-morrow, 
if you feel like that. I think 
it would be better, honestly. 
I wish—I wish this hadn’t 
happened, Mervyn. I wish——” 

“Ah, sodolI,myfriend. And 
I wish I knew what on God’s 
earth is to become of me——” 

His voice dropped on the 
last words, his figure lost its 
stiffness, and his head drooped. 
He looked a beaten man, not 
far from despair. 

“Good night,’’ I said, and 
left him. 


VI. 


I decided not to go shooting. 
Though it was only the third bird. Besides, I had to talk 
Friday of the season, I knew to Esther and to see out what 
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I was too much upset to hit a 
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remained of this business. I 
told Esther everything before 
breakfast and watched her pass 
through the same stages of 
incredulity, realisation, wrath 
and wonder, and puzzled con- 
demnation as I had myself. 
Together we talked it up and 
down, shook our heads, asked 
rhetorical questions, and re- 
peated home truths and took 
turns at defending him—and 
said it was all indefensible, and 
did it again. “I’m going to 
have a go at him, whether he 
likes it or not,” Esther said as 
we sat down to breakfast. 
* Alone; you're not going to 
be there.” 

* What’s your line ? ” 

** Tell him to chuck the whole 
thing, and be a sensible ordi- 
nary person with two eyes.” 

“Waste of time, my dear. 
He’s not ordinary. He’s ob- 
sessed with the idea that he 
can’t cope with life and earn 
his bread. Probably not far 
wrong.” 

“We shall see Better be a 
navvy than a fraudulent para- 
site. Poor old Mervyn! Isn’t 
it incredible ? ” 

Mervyn breakfasted in bed— 
for the first time. He couldn t 
face Esther obviously, and per- 
haps was not very keen to 
face me. Abdul Ghafuz wad- 
dled to and fro, fetching and 
carrying, and asked us about 
trains. They were to leave 
after lunch. 

The Friday holiday extended 
to all Government institutions, 
and this made Grace available. 
Esther rang her up and asked 
her to eleven-o’clock tea. Then, 
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with her head up and her 
black fuzzy hair sticking out 
both sides, she marched in to 
Mervyn. I lay low and smoked, 
and pretended to read. 

Their conference lasted more 
than an hour—and failed in 
toto. 

“Tt’s an obsession, as you 
Say,” she said, having emerged 
thoughtful and sober from his 
room. “He says it isn’t—it’s 
solid fact. He says it’s a 
sheer physical (or mental) dis- 
ability—he can’t do anything, 
make any sustained effort. His 
proofs are Rugby, Oxford, Sand- 
hurst, the army in all sorts 
of capacities, and the prison- 
camps. Everywhere and al- 
ways—a charming total failure. 
He knows himself, anyhow. I 
said ‘Yes, but there are such 
things as eatra efforts, new 
things one can develop by 
trying.’ He says no, ther 
aren’t—for the likes of him 
It simply isn’t there. Try- 
ing what, anyhow? It isnt 
easy to see, I admit.” 

** No, it isn’t.” 

“But I'll never believe he 
couldn’t earn bread and cheese 
somehow honestly in the opel 
market.”’ 

“I doubt it, my dear. And 
don’t forget that it’s not all 
plain sailing just to throw of 
your bandage and say, ‘ Sorry! 
I’m not blind and never was’ 
A very great many people 
would want his blood. Prison 
is by no means out of the 
question. He knows that. At 
the very best there’d be 4 
most frightful scandal. Hel 
sooner be dead.” 
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“Ah, do you think there’s 
any possibility of—that? If 
his aunt does cut his allow- 
ance off (and he’s quite defi- 
nite that she will), and he is 
left absolutely without any- 
thing——””’ 

“Do you mean that he speaks 
of suicide ? ” 

“No—not exactly. But I 
think he—might. There’s not 
no danger of it, by any means.” 

At this point Grace came in. 
Lord, what a change in a 
woman! Her step, her bear- 
ing, her assurance, her vitality ! 
The Grace of three weeks ago 
was unrecognisable. 

In view of what the morning 
was to bring forth, we said 
nothing about her engagement 
(if such it was). Far better 
pretend not to have been told ; 
and, if that happened which 


we knew must happen, let 
her think we had never known. 
It was pathetic to see her with 
her wonderful news—hugging 
it, gloating over it, longing to 
tell us yet deciding to let him, 


or to tell us together. Mervyn 
had a bit of a head, Esther 
said, but he would like her 
to go and talk to him, she 
was sure. 

Grace went in to him, and 
that shut door was never, for 
the next hour, out of our 
thoughts. We scarcely spoke. 
What a rotten business it had 
all turned into! What un- 
happiness from beginnings 
which looked so fortunate ! 
And no one ever deserved this 
cruel blow so little as Grace, 
poor gentle creature. 

When we heard his door 
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open we exchanged glances. 
So it was over. And when ours 
opened to let her in it was a 
bad, a very bad moment of 
dread. Poor old—— 

She had come back more 
eager, more radiant than she 
went! The novelists speak of 
an ‘aura of happiness "—she 
walked in one. She was like a 
child bursting with a happy 
secret. 

“Mervyn says I may tell 
you. He wanted me to tell 
you! We're engaged! Are 
you pleased ? ” 

“Oh, Grace—of course we’re 
pleased—aren’t we, Charles ? 
It’s wonderful news, though 
not very unexpected——”’ She 
kissed her on both cheeks and 
held her hands. I acted as 
chorus, not very efficiently. 
They prattled on, Grace win- 
ning easily. She had always 
thought—she had seen from 
the first—yes, wonderful—yes, 
his patience—yes, his cheer- 
fulness—yes, he was rather, 
wasn’t he? Esther was back- 
ing her up, nineteen to the 
dozen, showing nothing of any- 
thing different that she was 
feeling. 

“He told you, of course, 
that he’s decided to be getting 
on to India?” I said, in a 
momentary pause. 

“Oh yes—he’s made such 
good sensible plans—but it is 
hard his going just quite so 
soon, isn’t it? Oh, and 
Charles! he said specially that 
I was to give you a mes- 
sage———” she lowered her voice 
as a conspirator. “ The affair 
that you and he were dis- 
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cussing last night is perfectly 
all right ; but he would rather 
not have it referred to, if you 
don’t mind? Of course, he 
and I talked it all over.” 

“Oh, you did, did you? ” 

“Oh yes—fully. He was 
most frank, just as you would 
expect. Everything, from boy- 
hood. I quite understood 
everything; and I think and 
hope I shall be able to help 
him, so that’s all over; and 
Mervyn said I was to tell you 
so!” 

“Oh— yes—I’m so glad, 
Grace. That’s topping; won- 
derful if you can help him,” 
said I, without that unembar- 
rassed fluency which one would 
like at crises. ‘‘Certainly, of 
course, nobody will refer to 
it. If youre satisfied that’s 
everything. Were you—er— 
surprised ? ” 

She looked very arch. “ Well, 
yes, of course, it’s queer, rather, 
don’t you know? But I be- 
lieve there are always—things 
like that—when one _ is 
engaged ! ”’ 

To hear her say that last 
word! She to whom engage- 
ment had been no _ possible 
dream all her dull life—‘‘ And 
I told him things, too—that’s 
only fair——”’ 

“ *Struth, Esther, your friend 
Grace takes a lot of shocking 
in this mood,” I said when she 
had gone. “You'd have 
thought he’d confessed to some- 
times saying ‘Damn’! She’s 
infatuated. Does she realise 
anything ? ” 

“Did you hear her gravely 
saying that she, too, had been 
confessing her lapses? No, 


she’s amazing. And that’s that, 
is it? We dono more? How 
can we ? ”’ 

Could we? Should we? We 
took out the car and crossed 
the bridge, shopped our Friday 
morning shopping, and returned 
to tiffin awaiting us, without 
any inspiration. To let the 
whole cat out of the bag was, 
we agreed, unthinkable. Unless 
as a general ‘duty to society’ 
it was not my job. He was 
no hero, certainly. Never was 
a life easier to attack, harder 
to uphold. But, with it all, 
he was a friend, a guest, a 
man in a tight place. Let him 
run his extraordinary show if 
he could. Or let someone else 
spot it and ruin him. About 
Grace he had played the game, 
however unwillingly, and 
brought it off. (Amazing wo- 
man!) He was going; she 
would go soon. We should 
probably see neither of them 
again. 

Mervyn appeared at tiffin, 
perfectly himself. His band- 
age, his manner, were exactly 
as usual. Esther and I did 
our best with our congratula 
tions. There was no hint of 
the discoveries of last night, 
no reference to his conversation 
with Grace. It was, in all 
human probability, his last hout 
in the house; appearances 
should be properly preserved. 

He was to travel to Basrah 
by the mail train, embark o 
the B.I. boat on arrival, and 
would be at Bombay in si 
days more. There or thefe 
abouts he was to stay til 
Grace joined him, some weeks 
hence. As to later plans— 
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where they would live—they 
had discussed it a little, he 
said, but decided nothing. 
“Generally speaking, it will be 
wherever Grace likes.”’ 

“Somewhere near her home, 
perhaps—or yours?” Esther 
suggested. 

“Who knows? I haven’t 
one ”’—he spoke as though the 
breach with Lady Brownlow 
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were fait accompli— and she 
has only her elder brother’s, 
who doesn’t sound very con- 
genial. We shall see.” 

Ay, we shall see many things, 
I thought. 

He left by the 2.30, every 
tiniest travel difficulty smoothed 
away by Abdul Ghafuz. We 
were next to see him—at 
Bournemouth. 


VII. 


Here then, we were justified 
in thinking, were the data, the 
ingredients, clear and set in 
order, for whatever was now 
to be. Grace would follow him 
to India in a month or two, 
and marry him. Out of it 
some sort of menage would 
evolve. But in these strange 


unnatural conditions, with these 
so different contributions by 


the two parties, could it con- 
ceivably be a success? And 
strangest, most unlike her Puri- 
tan straightforward character, 
was her acceptance of his life- 
long fraud. There was no hint 
apparently of changing the con- 
ditions of his queer existence. 
Great, indeed, must be her 
desire, or blind its eye, if she 
could accept that, as she was 
doing. 

But it turned out that we 
were yet far from knowing the 
worst. We had still a dis- 
covery, and she a confession, 
to make—and, before these, a 
change of plans to upset our 
time-table. 

The mail- boat that took 
Mervyn from Basrah had 
brought Grace a letter from the 
only soul she knew in Western 


India, a civil chaplain in Bom- 
bay. He had heard that she 
was to pass through en route 
for Benares—could she not stay 
for some time with them ? 

The invitation was wunex- 
pected and nicely expressed. 
And it was opportune. Grace 
had felt badly the abruptness 
of her Mervyn’s departure ; 
she had realised that her 
engagement put an end to 
her plans for Benares; she 
had wondered, without hope, 
whether she could not join 
him sooner, be nearer to him, 
start more quickly on their life 
together, or at least the out- 
skirts of it. This letter from 
the padre was the last straw. 
With a fluttering decision she 
accepted his offer, made her 
peace with Miss Ebony, and 
asked for our approval. 

Why not? By what argu- 
ments—or to what end—could 
we dissuade her? It was 
arranged. She would sail to 
Bombay by the boat following 
Mervyn’s a week later; would 
lodge there with the padre and 
his wife; and be married, 
presumably, from his house. 
With the shortened respite, and 
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in an air cleared of Mervyn’s 
disarming presence, our doubts 
and forebodings grew heavier. 
With Grace it was the opposite. 
All Baghdad noticed her lighter 
step, her higher colour, her 
gaiety. She talked of him 
incessantly, idealisedjhim to a 
degree absurd if not pathetic, 
counted the hours till she could 
have him for her own. To 
discourage her, to prophecy 
evil, even to fail in response to 
this strange exalted mood of 
hers, needed harder hearts than 
ours. It was her hour, come 
what might. 

Most of her confidences were 
with Esther, who endured the 
praises of Mervyn daily and 
at length. I was surprised, 
therefore, and at once appre- 
hensive when, on the morning 
of her leaving Baghdad, she 
sought private audience with 
me. 
“Oh, Charles, I do so want 
you to help me—I think you 
can advise me better than 
anybody.” 

“* Please let me try.” 

“Well, it’s about money. 
You see, I didn’t think I could 
talk to Mervyn about it; it 
wouldn’t really have interested 
him, I’m sure—and, anyhow, 
when I had a chance (after we 
were engaged), there was so 
much else to say, and I quite 
forgot. He’s—well, forgive my 
asking, I know it sounds awful 
—he’s quite well off, isn’t he ? ”’ 

“I don’t know his income, 
Grace.” 

“No, but he is, isn’t he? 
I mean, one can see that he 
is 99 

“I believe his aunt gives 
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him an income. He seems very 

comfortable at present.” 
“Yes, so it can’t matter 

about my money; and I’m 


certain Mervyn is the least 
mercenary person——” 
your trouble, 


“What is 
Grace ? ” 

“Well, just this, Charles; 
my income (it’s not very 
much, you know) stops when 
I marry.” 

Rarely have words appalled 
me more. It was the finishing 
touch! Oh Nemesis, Nemesis, 
you never did better than this! 

“Oh, it stops, does it?” 
was all I could say. 

“Yes. It’s just an allowance 
really. Now, ought I to have 
told Mervyn? I mean, am I 
taking an advantage by not 
having told him? It’s so diffi- 
cult to know——”’ 

“You could still tell him.” 

** Well, not by post, you see; 
and now we are engaged, it’s 
different again——”’ 

My advice to her was to tell 
him (“just let him know a 
little what to expect ; no need 
to make any special point of 
it’) when she saw him next. 
It would be in a week’s time. 
To myself, to any ordinary 
person with a heart, just as it 
was impossible to say anything 
about him that would spoil her 
pride—yes, pride !—and plea 
sure, 80 one could not say now, 
“You're marrying a beggal; 
my dear woman; he proposes 
to live on you. Your vanishing 
income is the whole point!” 
No, it could not be done. Their 
money matters they must settle 
themselves. 

She would tell him, of course. 
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And he would get out of the 
whole thing. How could it be 
otherwise ? Why was he taking 
her at all? We need not have 
bothered about any of the rest. 
All the time (only we did not 
know it) there had existed this 
certain extinguisher of the whole 
thing. It would be a shock to 
Mervyn. Where would he turn 
now? But that seemed to 
matter little compared to Grace. 
All this amazing flowering of 
middle-aged happiness, this de- 
sire that could overlook any- 
thing and everything, it was 
doomed now. He would throw 
her aside, disillusioned and 
wretched. This was the end. 

Surely the end; and not 
less did it so appear after our 
next shock of discovery, our 
revelation of what had puzzled 
us 80 badly. 

We were seeing Grace off 
by the same afternoon mail 
train; off to what, God knew. 
She was all excitement, expecta- 
tion. She had her plans, her 
schemes for Mervyn, her little 
surprises. She was describing 
the newest of these to Esther, 
as they walked arm-in-arm up 
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and down, while I saw to her 
luggage and gave her low-class 
Armenian servant instructions. 

Then, “What is the worst 
thing you can _ imagine, 
Charles? ” asked Esther, as 
we drove away from the reced- 
ing train. Grace had gone off 
in the best of spirits. 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“The worst—as I suppose 
this is. Do you know what 
I’ve discovered ? ” 

“No.” But her voice was 
ominous. 

““My dear, the terrible con- 
fession that Mervyn made to 
her the morning after the night 
you found him out, the thing 
not to be referred to again, 
the thing they had thrashed 
out so fully together——” 

“ec Well a > 

“Tt was his inveterate habit 
of sleep-walking ! ”’ 

“What ? ” 

“From boyhood. She will 
try to help him to throw it off.” 
I have never heard such bitter- 
ness in Esther. 

“And his eyes—his sham 
blindness—you mean, he——’”’ 

“ He never told her at all!” 


Vii. 


And so to Bournemouth, 
two years later, to Mervyn’s 
comfortable room at the Tris- 
tellar, where his wife had left 
us to have it out. 

“Will you listen? ’’ he was 
Saying. Would I listen to 
things his wife, adoring and 
adored, had never known? Ay, 
I would listen. 

“When I got. to India, 
Charles, the first thing that met 


me was as bad as bad could be. 
My aunt wrote that her patience 
was exhausted. I seemed to 
ignore her every wish, I was 
this and that and the other; 
in a word, I was cut off with 
nothing at all till I produced 
the written diagnosis of a 
copper-bottomed English ocu- 
list. And note two things, 
Charles. One, that you can’t 
bribe them; and two, that 
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I'd got absolutely nothing 
saved. She had me absolutely 
cold. 

“My matrimonial plans—of 
which I know your opinion at 
that time, accurately—were the 
only hope whatever. Now I’m 
sorry to say, Charles, that in 
the matter of telling Grace 
my sad and bad life-history, I 
did not quite carry out our 
bargain. I told her something 
else and threw you off the 
scent——”’ 

“TI know,” I said. ‘ We 
spotted that later. We've 
thought about that a good 
deal. Not very nice, Mervyn.” 

“Granted. It was definitely 
dirty, and thank God I did it! 
Well, Grace duly arrived at 
Bombay, and took up quarters 
with the Fergusons. We met 
daily, of course. She had no 
suspicion of my small secret, 
I need not say. 

“Now you can imagine my 
feelings when she told me— 
what you already know—about 
her money. If this went on— 
our marriage, 1 mean—it was 
a union of two beggars. It 
was completely unthinkable. 
For her just as much as for 
me! We absolutely couldn’t 
buy food. 

“Till skate over the next 
bit rather slippily, if you don’t 
mind, Charles. It’s just this, 
that when I was due to tell 
Grace that the whole thing 
was off, I found I couldn’t. Up 
to then I’d been more or 
less solely mercenary. And 
even now I didn’t love her. 
Honestly I didn’t want her, 
really. Is that frank enough ? 
Put at its lowest, I shouldn’t 
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even be any more comfortable; 
she’d already begun to quarrel 
with Abdul Ghafuz and, of 
course, he’d have to go sooner 
or later. So from that point 
of view I gained and I lost, 
Now the sole reason for the 
marriage had gone; and I 
had to say 80, in effect, and I 
couldn’t. Impossible, Charles, 
I know my limits: on the one 
side I’m gutless, bone-lazy, and 
so forth; on the other I can 
mot deliberately hurt people 
badly. I could swindle Lady 
Brownlow and fool the world 
in general, gently and pain- 
lessly—yes. But I couldn't 
tell Grace that I was chucking 
her. I had heard her voice 
when she talked to me; I 
had heard her words, of which 
in this world or any other 
I shall never be worthy. I 
understood what she saw in 
it—in me, if you like. And 
I said that her money didn’t 
matter a damn; let’s be mar- 
ried the very soonest we 
can. 

“On the sordid and practical 
side this put the lid on. I 
cudgelled my brains for a way 
out I can tell you, and no 
way short of violent crime 
(for which I’m unfitted) was 
going to be too desperate. 

‘Among other avenues eX- 
plored, as they say, were con- 
versations with Abdul Ghafw 
concerning blindness. He 
wanted me to try the efficacy 
of a special shrine he knew of 
up-country. This didn’t appeal 
to me, but he was interesting 
about quack remedies and 
bazaar doctors. Hence, in fact, 
came my final strategy which 
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has landed me, by stages, in 
this room. 
#.“I decided, on the whole, to 
keep Lady Brownlow’s allow- 
ance—not by dodging examina- 
tions, as hitherto, but by under- 
one. The ‘chit’ she 
wanted so badly she must 
evidently have. And it must be 
satistactory—I’d got to be 
blind. 

“T didn’t know whether it 
could be done or not, so I 
went with Abdul Ghafuz down 
I don’t know what nasty neigh- 
bourhoods in Bombay and got 
hold of a doctor. He claimed 
to be an expert on eyes. I 
then ordered Abdul Ghafuz off 
the premises, and started saying 
what I wanted. His English 
was patchy, but he seemed to 
get me. I wanted to be very, 
very blind for a few days only. 
Then I could get my chit, from 
the recognised best English eye- 
man in Bombay (Pethick, it 
was), and then go on as 
before. 

“I explained to my quack 
just what I happened, for 
purely private reasons, to want. 
Whatever he thought, he said 
it was easy. This was a huge 
relief to me ; knowing nothing 
about eyes I thought it might 
be impossible. We fixed up 
the details. He gave me a 
little bottle to drop stuff into 
the eyes. 

“Here, Charles, we miss out 
abit. The stuff hurt beyond 
anything I ever dreamed of. 
So never mind the full details. 
Anyhow, it was highly efficient. 
I could see absolutely nothing 
after forty-eight hours. 
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“ After that the examination 
by Pethick was child’s play. He 
seemed a good deal startled 
by what he saw, but he certified 
what I wanted in no uncertain 
terms. Then——” 

He stopped. <A smile came 
and went. He sighed. 

“ That isn’t all? ” I said. 

“No, Charles, not quite all. 
It’s a funny story, my story, 
isn’t it? Unique in any world, 
I should say. Well, I got my 
certificate. I thought this was 
good enough, and sent it off 
to my aunt. She never got it, 
having died in the interim. 
She had left me everything 
incidentally, so I needn’t have 
bothered. I needn’t have 


bothered to—be blind.” 
Something in his tone had 
it changed 


changed. Then 
more. 

“T’m blind, Charles. That 
Indian doctor was too efficient. 
It never came back. My little 
joke came true instead. And 
here we are.” 

“My God, Mervyn, I’m— 
I’m sorry. So, for these two 
years, you’ve been—blind——” 

“Yes. And always shall be. 
Superb poetic justice. It only 
breaks down at one point— 
that I’m happy.” 

“That’s Grace,” I said 
quickly, because I had seen 
them together. He bowed. 

“Yes. Just exactly that. 
Marvellous, isn’t it? To me, 
of all people! And when I 
married her I never knew! 
And I’ve never seen her. And 
she is———”’ 

When I told Esther, she 
wept. 
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A GIANT HELD CAPTIVE. 


BY JOHN STILL. 


A GOOD many years ago, in 
the height of the sou’ - west 
monsoon, when the hot wind 
had sucked up the waters of 
the northern plain until tanks 
and rivers ran dry and the 
animals were obliged to con- 
centrate near water-holes, I 
camped beneath a majestic 
tree on the bund of a village 
tank. A score of the lean 
brown people of the hamlet 
came to renew friendship and 
see the sights. Their homes 
were a cluster of mud huts 
below the tank, whose water 
ran past their doors into fields 
that spread for half a mile 
below. These, and a few 
patches of dry cultivation 
hidden in the forest, were all 
they had to live on, and each 
separate piece of cultivated 
land was fenced round by a 
barricade of branches reinforced 
by stakes and interwoven until 
it resisted the invasions of 
deer and pig and buffalo, and 
would keep out all but the 
most determined wild elephants. 
As for the birds, colonies of 
weaver birds, flocks of little 
munias, and of screaming long- 
tailed parroquets, they were 
entitled to what they could 
get, and powder was too costly 
to be wasted on them. Other 
enemies were malevolent god- 
lings, or devils, especially one 
named Kadawariya, who took 
mighty toll of the crops, and 


had under his command count- 
less hosts of caterpillars and 
other pests and blights. Last 
and west of this village forest 
spread to the sea, almost un- 
broken save by rare villages 
with their fields and tanks; 
and north and south it spread 
from the foot of the central 
mountains to the outskirts 
of industrious Jafina, where 
swarms of human beings hide 
their activity behind fences 
of palm leaves. Where the 
forest covers the earth there 
was once a populous kingdom, 
to which Jaffna was tributary, 
and the woods are full of its 
ruins; but now it has gone 
back to the jungle again, 
and the scars men made are 
healed. 

The realm of the great Bud- 
dhist kings belongs now to the 
beasts, and to the gods above 
them, under whose rule it is 
apportioned out as though 
among different tribes; and 
indeed it is possible that tribal 
boundaries may have been the 
origin of the territorial divisions 
now at last losing their sharp 
edges under the power of attri- 
tion of motor omnibuses. The 
wood gods are one of the many 
unexplored features of the old 
religion, which lies imbedded 
in the lower strata of the 
Buddhism that went over it 
as a tidal wave in the third 
century . before Christ. Some 
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of the evidence is now fossilised, 
put much still lives, and among 
the more vital is the belief in 
wood gods. In the hills around 
Adams Peak the local god takes 
the name of Saman. Farther 
north, in the Matale hills and 
for a long way down into the 
plain, it is Minneri-deyyo ; and 
where I was camped it was my 
old protector Ayanar. I had 
been counted among his fol- 
lowers for some years; for 
those who would know the 
forests must not stop at the 
ways of beasts and the dialects 
of men, but must extend their 
study in all seriousness to the 
higher sphere of superhuman 
powers, or they will not be 
told the secrets they wish to 
learn. It is not difficult, for 
it can never be hard to let 
people persuade themselves that 
you have the common-sense to 
share their belief in things 
that among them seem obvious 
to the meanest intelligence ; 
and it seems wise to get close 
to the thoughts of people one 
is thrown among so intimately 
a8 when camped together ; but 
there are some whose racial 
aloofness forbids it, and who 
believe the best way of main- 
taining their own position is 
to segregate their minds inside 
@ barrier impassable to know- 
ledge. In any case, to know 
these jungle people it is essen- 
tial first to comprehend that 
the gods who walk the wood- 
land ways, the devils who blast 
crops, the unknown Thing that 
beats a drum at night on the 
top of an unscaleable rock, and 
the ghosts who have neither 


form nor voice nor substance, 
but only smell, are as truly 
existent to the villagers as the 
elephants who trample their 
kurakkan crop or the leopards 
who slay their cattle. It is 
not easy to find any order 
among the drifting forms of 
ghosts, and perhaps no one will 
ever systematise these inter- 
tangled vague beliefs; but 
what matter, the people them- 
selves do not understand it, 
and don’t expect you to; so 
it is simple as well as polite 
and wise to conform to jungle 
ways while in the jungle. The 
old. tracker places his tiny 
offering upon two leaves fixed 
on forked twigs thrust into 
the ground, and uplifts his 
voice in earnest and dignified 
prayer to a god who has neither 
shrine nor image, but whose 
presence pervades the woods 
of his kingdom; a god who is 
friendly to man for the most 
part, and whose powers are 
great though by no means 
unlimited. Like others of his 
kind, Ayanar is a jealous god, 
and has been known to smite 
with blindness those who neg- 
lect the simple courtesy of 
hanging a leafy twig across a 
bough when entering his domain. 
It sets the tracker at peace 
with the unseen world to con- 
form with this custom, and 
ranks those who do so among 
the well-informed. 

Once upon a time I lay upon 
a camp-bed beneath an awning 
slung from two trees on a day 
so hot that I wore only the 
legs of my pyjamas. <A few 
trees away five or six jungle 
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men chatted in low voices, 
taking care not to disturb me 
or intrude on my privacy. We 
were hidden as completely as 
though we were in a room, for 
all around the little circle we 
had cleared parched shrubs 
hedged us in, their leaves gone 
apricot colour in the heat. 
Suddenly a roar like the bark 
of a great dog startled the 
camp; and by the time I had 
sprung back from my dreams 
into life, a she-bear burst 
through the wall of tinted 
leaves and charged the camp. 
I leaped to a rifle, and killed 
her at my feet; and when I 
looked round, Kapurala stood 
behind me holding my shot- 
gun as though he were a keeper 
and I shooting driven part- 
ridges. He told me afterwards 
that no one was really afraid, 
because my rifle had been 
placed all the previous night 
before a hollow tree, where it 
became blessed by Ayanar ; and 
I, of a race whose ancestors 
kept vigil over their arms, and 
whose regiment’s colours have 
undergone much the same treat- 
ment, cannot see that he was 
either more or less sublime or 
ridiculous than a bishop. 

These people knew me well, 
and in the outskirts of my 
camp the children stood and 
stared, naked or nearly so, 
brown and rather solemn, with 
stomachs distended not with 
food, but by the malaria that 
enlarges their spleens and 
shortens their lives. Before 
the tent four or five grown and 
bearded men squatted and de- 


bated plans of campaign. 
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I was young in those days, 
and bloodthirsty I fear, or at 
any rate full of ardour for the 
chase. Afterwards I took to 
better things, and with the 
same trackers used to go out 
to see but not to kill, and 
found it far more interesting, 
quite as dangerous, and pro- 
ductive of a feeling of virtue 
that cannot have been wholly 
due to self-esteem. But at 
the time I was out to kill as 
many as I could of certain m- 
fortunate forms of life’s loveli- 
ness that have been cursed 
with the title of ‘game,’ or, 
more luckless still, of ‘ vermin.’ 
Crocodiles came under the latter 
heading, and from man’s stand- 
point naturally so, for where 
they abound he does not use 
their leather, and to him they 
are utterly useless. Also they 
eat his dogs and his goats, and 
drag his cattle into muddy 
water, with soft noses clamped 
in man-trap jaws, while the 
poor beast drives his sliding 
hoofs into the unhelpful mud, 
and pulls against the pain until 
he is drawn under and drowned. 
Even now I can feel small pity 
for the hundred or more croco- 
diles I have killed. I had shot 
some that morning, and now 
the wise men of the jungle were 
debating what we should do 
next. Finally, it was decided 
to make for the bed of a rive? 
some ten miles away, and next 
morning we went there. 

We found our river had 
ceased to run. Here and there 
pools of water, bitter with the 
roots of trees, still lay in the 
deeper shadier reaches; but 
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for the rest it had become a 
ribbon of sand, and a highway 
for thirsty beasts. For though 
there was no water on the 
surface it lay not far beneath, 
and when we, like the other 
animals, had dug our hole, 
water soon trickled into it 
and we were able to fill a kettle. 
Here I first saw used the bean 
whose function is to render 
muddy water clear. Kapurala 
rubbed the inside of an earthen 
pot with one, and poured in 
muddy water, and in a few 
minutes it settled, the sediment 
was precipitated, and we were 
able to decant off clear water 
fit to drink. To men of the 
jungle the whole forest is a 
free store of nearly all they 
may require; the bark of one 
tree makes string, that of an- 
other is pungent and good to 


chew when tobacco is scarce, 
and of a third, infused in boil- 
ing water, provides a safe and 
powerful purgative; one leaf 
is cool and healing when bound 


upon ulcers, another yields 
emollient juice that relieves 
the itch of tick bites, a third 
if applied in a compress is 
said to make dislocations easy 
to reduce, and a fourth holds 
some occult value in the prac- 
tice of the submerged religion 
of the people. Kapurala used 
to say that no tree grew which 
had not some value to man; 
but as he was guide, hunter, 
doctor, priest, and story-teller 
m chief his definition of value 
Was @ wide one. Twice he was 
with me when dangerous beasts 
charged home, and he never 
flinched; but there grows to 
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be less scope for such men as 
the jungle tide ebbs once more, 
and officials multiply, and spawn 
regulations, for the love of in- 
dividual freedom that makes a 
fine tracker leads them into 
trouble with the law, and liti- 
gation goes far to ruin them 
body and soul. 

The stream we camped in 
had cut deep into the earth, 
and now that its bed was dry, 
it had become a sunken road 
marched upon by many animals. 
The sides were more than per- 
pendicular, for trees grew up 
to the very edge, and their 
exposed and matted roots pro- 
jected as a fringe from the 
bank, and made difficult the 
egress of any who walked the 
sands except where game tracks, 
regular animal roads, cut 
through the banks, and gave 
access to the forest as lanes 
that are tributary to a highway. 

It was astounding to study 
the multitude of tracks. Every 
kind of wild animal had used 
the road, and many had dug 
for water as we had. On the 
sand, footprints were as thickly 
planted as upon a muddy farm 
road in England; but instead 
of horses and sheep and cattle 
it was elephants and buffaloes, 
bears and leopards, deer of 
several kinds, pigs, porcupines, 
jackals, monkeys, wild cats, 
and snakes, whose stories were 
published by the sand. Some 
of the larger animals, notably 
bears and elephants, had dug 
water-holes for themselves, but 
for the most part the rest had 
been content to drink at the 
wells of others. It seemed that 
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we had little need to go farther 
than this highway of the wild, 
and we determined to stay 
where we were. 

Tracks are fascinating docu- 
ments, whether they be the 
tiny hoof-marks of the mouse 
deer, whose Sinhalese name, 
Mi-minna, has been latinised as 
memina, and whose steps show 
like holes prodded by a pencil, 
or the huge hip-baths elephants 
leave in mud, four and a half 
feet in circumference and nearly 
two feet deep. They are an 
endless film of their owner’s 
movements, unrolled as he 
walks, or trots, or runs, or 
springs, or lies at rest, and in 
their unfailing record a first- 
rate jungle man can read of 
the animal’s hopes and fears, 
his hunger and his thirst, his 
love and his war; for all is 
written on a scroll of life that 
none can forge. Moreover, it 
is so intimately attached to its 
writer that with skill one may 
estimate his speed and the time 
gone since he passed, and so 
compute and plot ahead to 
prophesy where he is likely to 
be found, and even what he is 
likely to be doing. Kapurala 
and I once spent three days 
and nights on the track of a 
wild buffalo bull, eating food 
we carried with us and drinking 
where he had drunk. We only 
saw him once, but at the end 
I felt we knew him so well 
that my disappointment at 
failing to become possessed of 
his horns was outweighed by a 
feeling of joy at the escape of a 
friend from peril. 

Early next morning Kapu- 
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rala went off on some concern 
of his own, and was away 
until evening. 

I wandered up the stream. 
bed, and studied the tracks, 
The pretty patterns of leopard 
ran everywhere, but they al- 
ways exaggerate the news, for 
leopards are restless wanderers 
who reel out many miles of 
record every day. Bears had 
gone by in ones and twos, their 
hind feet leaving curiously 
human indentations deep in 
moist sand by the drinking 
places, wider across the toes 
and sharper of heel, but yet 
80 like the feet of men that it 
may have been bears who gave 
rise to legends of troglodytes 
and gnomes. I made myself 
snug among bushes on the 
bank a couple of miles from 
camp, and sat there listening, 
watching, and wondering. 

Before my bower tall trees 
touched hands across the stream, 
and were the home of a tribe of 
monkeys whose members were 
working the branches over for 
fruit, covering perhaps half an 
acre as they moved in opel 
order. I watched their homely 
ways, where they sat on boughs 
and reached for seed-pods and 
stuffed their mouths even fuller 
than boys do. Sometimes they 
scolded their children, or bick- 
ered among themselves; but 
for the most part they lived 
amicably, and it seemed that 
the qualities that go to make 
@ good monkey are not dif 
ferent from those that make 4 
good man. To watch the 
mothers carrying their babies 
slung below their bodies while 
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they climb, or to see two or 
three kind friends cleaning each 
other and catching each other’s 
fleas, is always a delight. 

So far these were the only 
wild animals I had seen, but 
soon the jungle telegraph 
brought news of others. The 
message was plain and urgent, 
and it was signalled forward 
mile by mile as silent-footed 
fear stole through the wood. 
Far away, beyond the bend of 
the stream, I heard the blurt 
of a sambhur’s challenge, and 
could picture the great wood- 
land stag with head upraised, 
with nostrils wide and moving, 
while his trumpet ears moved 
back and fore questioning vibra- 
tions of the air more delicate 
than those we are able to per- 
ceive as sound. I made in my 
mind a picture of that sentry 
all alert, but could not tell 
whether he were stamping in 
challenge of an equal, or 
whether his hoofs were dug 
into the soil in readiness for 
a spring towards safety, or 
whether he only belled in vague 
distrust at some sound or scent 
of one of the members of my 
party. And even as I con- 
sidered these points, my neigh- 
bours the monkeys were doing 
the same with more experience 
to guide them and better equip- 
ment in the way of senses. 
They listened, considered, and 
understood, and I could hear 
their sub-human voices discuss- 
ing the news. 

Then, still far away, though 
nearer than the sambhur, I 
heard the shrill belling of the 
Spotted deer as their herd 
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turned all eyes and ears and 
noses to point to the approach- 
ing danger, so it was no chal- 
lenge to a stag; but still the 
monkeys discussed it without 
emotion. Nearer came the 
cause of warning, itself silent 
amid noise. A little muntjac 
barked hoarsely and incessantly, 
his voice more like a dog’s than 
the bell of a deer; and soon 
another took up the scent and 
joined in; and the squirrels, 
helping in the chain of signals, 
whistled shrilly from their trees 
just round the bend; and from 
that we knew, the monkeys 
and I, that the danger was not 
man. They grew more alive 
to the danger’s imminence. 
Outlying members moved in- 
wards towards the company 
of the tribe, until all had 
gathered on the dome of one 
old tree, where they sat in 
groups and listened, and looked 
down the bed of the stream. 
Whether it was scent that gave 
first evidence to confirm their 
fear, or sound, or sight, I 
cannot tell; but all at once 
they seemed to know that the 
enemy was in their presence, 
and uplifted their voices in 
loud scandal, just as their de- 
scendants, our ancestors, might 
have shouted insults at the 
sabre-toothed tiger. 

Then I, too, saw fear em- 
bodied, as a leopard walked 
slowly and deliberately up the 
bed of the stream. He was so 
dignified and calm that I almost 
blushed for my shameful rela- 
tives as he scorned their plebeian 
clamour with aristocratic con- 
tempt. If I did not actually 
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blush then, I have since, for 
my disgraceful intention to 
murder an animal so noble. 
Bright, and clean, and exceed- 
ingly beautiful he looked, and 
as he came near I could see 
the easy power of the muscles 
moving inside his sleek skin as 
their noiseless pistons bore him 
onward poised in perfect grace. 
Presently he looked up at the 
vulgar frightened monkeys— 
they ought perhaps to be re- 
garded rather as the bravest 
of the brave who stayed behind 
as a rearguard; but when he 
saw that they were out of reach 
he paid no more attention to 
them whatsoever, but halted, 
and looked slowly and carefully 
up the stream-bed and along 
each bank. My bower of shrub- 
bery hid me from his penetrat- 
ing gaze, but it also prevented 
me from bringing my rifle to 
bear in his direction, and I sat 
as harmless and immobile as a 
stone image of Buddha while 
the lovely creature dug a 
shallow basin in the sand and 
stood with his fore-paws in it, 
to cool them I thought at the 
time. Then once again he 
stared slowly and piercingly 
into the woods. His glance 
did not pass along in one 
movement, but it seemed rather 
that he looked at successive 
spots in turn, as I have seen 
Kapurala and other true for- 
esters look piece by piece into 
the circle of jungle surrounding 
us, while I have been conscious 
that my own glance only swept 
its surface. So did the leopard 
look into and not at the woods 
on either side of the stream. 
I saw his intent glance directed 


upon a spot next to me, and] 
froze even to the extent of 
holding my eyelids from blink. 
ing. Then his searchlight beam 
of scrutiny moved one unit, 
and his eyes looked into mine, 
I could see how intelligent he 
was, and how utterly untame- 
able; and then in one sudden 
movement his spring was re- 
leased, and his body shot across 
the sand, low to earth, black 
and yellow and bright in the 
evening sunlight, and he fled 
into the forest. A moment 
later the monkeys and squirrels 
of a furlong away had taken 
up their part in the warning 
signals, and I heard fear pass 
away into the distance even as 
I had heard it approach. 

Crestfallen at what now re- 
joices me, I returned to camp 
and found Kapurala there, and 
the tale he told was a curious 
one. A good many miles away 
there was a hillock of rock, a 
sort of island in the sea of 
waving tree-tops, and a deep 
fissure in it held water even in 
the driest weather. Kapurala 
had been there to study tracks 
and get the news of the jungle, 
and to his amazement had 
found the water-hole tenanted 
by an elephant who had fallen 
in and been unable to get out 
again. Kapurala thought the 
news would have spread into 
the forest around, and did not 
expect other animals would 
come there to drink, so if sport 
was my object he advised me 
to stay where I was. But l 
preferred the live wonder 10 
any prospect of trophies, and 
the next afternoon we set out 
for the water-hole. 
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We were four — Kapurala, 
two Tamils, and I. The walk 
was a long one, as it often 

ves when the miles are esti- 
mated by tireless men of the 
jungle ; and the Sinhalese mile 
is in any case @ measure of 
time, not of distance. It is 
the distance 2 man may march 
in a Sinhalese hour, which is 
twenty-four of our minutes, 
and measured thus it may be 
a four-mile walk to the top 
of a hill and only two miles 
back again, or five miles to a 
tracker and seven to a coolie 
with a load. The sun was low 
before we reached the out- 
skirts of the rocks and began 
to tread silently in Kapurala’s 
tracks. Not far back we had 
crossed the track of a solitary 
elephant, and Kapurala had 
muttered ‘tusker ’ as he pointed 
out that the shape of the fore- 
feet was more oval than com- 
monly ; but we did not see the 
animal, and now we were step- 
ping in the footprints of a 
leopard who had gone our way 
an hour or so before. His 
track led right up to the rock, 
and then we looked for him 
no more, for a strange sight 
engaged our thoughts. 

We stood at the edge of the 
forest and saw a long slope 
of rock falling from the right, 
where it merged into a boulder- 
strewn fold of the earth, to 
an abrupt fall on the left, 
where the rock ended like a 
tevetnent wall with a wooded 
hollow below it. The rock was 
black, and its slope not too 
steep to walk upon easily with 
Tope-soled shoes. At highest 
it did not overtop the trees of 
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the surrounding forest, and it 
was not more than an acre in 
extent. End on to our view 
as we stood, a fissure had split 
the rock across its slope much 
aS a crevasse splits a glacier, 
and in the cleft thus formed 
green water made a pool some 
fifty feet long and about a 
quarter of that width. In the 
pool stood the elephant facing 
us. On his left, the wall of 
the pool rose too high for his 
trunk quite to reach, but on 
his right, as he stood knee-deep 
gazing at us, the rock wall 
came lower than the upper 
part of his breast, and it seemed 
so impossible that he should 
be unable to get out when he 
wished that I hesitated to 
advance. But Kapurala, who 
had been near him the day 
before, pointed to the drop- 
pings of the herd, and said the 
animal had been where he was 
not less than three days. 

When we drew near the hole, 
the elephant charged its length 
and menaced us with his trunk ; 
but the limitation of his move- 
ments soon grew plain, and we 
went freely up to within a few 
feet of his utmost reach. I 
saw then what a dangerous 
trap the hole had become. The 
margin on the lower side, where 
tens of thousands of genera- 
tions of animals must have 
drunk, had been made smooth 
as glass, polished by their feet ; 
the approach sloped down very 
steeply, and when the water 
had sunk low, thirsty beasts 
had to stoop farther and farther 
with neck outstretched until 
at last they could only drink 
in peril of sliding in. Whether 
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the elephant had slid in thus, 
despite the advantage his trunk 
gave him, or whether he had 
been jostled in by the herd as 
they drank eagerly, we could 
not guess. There he was, and 
in no way could he get out. 
The pool tapered at its two 
ends and gradually became too 
narrow for the elephant to 
walk there with his broad feet, 
and he had tried to take advan- 
tage of this, levering himself 
up as a climber in a ‘ chimney,’ 
with his feet thrust against 
one wall and his rump against 
the other. We could see the 
whitish patch worn on his 
buttocks by the repeated fric- 
tion of the rock, and while we 
stood there he tried it once 
more, and failed again, for 
even the stimulus of his fury 
when we drew near could not 
win for him the extra foot he 


had to climb. We mounted the 
steep slope above, and I laid 
my rifle on the rock, and stood 
above the water-hole looking 


down upon the elephant. He 
knew he could not reach me 
there, and soon abandoned any 
effort to do so; and perhaps 
many animals may have stood 
where I did, in the last three 
days, and looked down upon 
him with wonder in their eyes, 
or with hunger, or thirst, but 
not with the pity I felt, though 
surely there must be a germ of 
it in animals or it could scarcely 
have developed in us. Perhaps 
one may see it in the eyes of a 
dog whose master is ill. 

We had no axe, but I sent 
the three men into the forest 
to see what they could do with 
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knives to lop off brancheg of 
the wild fig-trees elephants arg 
fond of eating, and while they 
were in the woods I walked 
round the rock to obserye 
more carefully where the game 
paths came in. It is always 
well to do this before nightfall, 
for when the sun sets, and the 
moon rises, and the shadows 
swing from east to west of 
their substantive forms, the 
whole scene may suffer a change 
so complete that landmarks 
may be lost, and animals come 
upon one unawares from u- 
expected angles. Twice I have 
known men shoot and hit the 
shadows of rocks believing them 
to be bears, for they had dozed, 
and when they awoke the 
shadow forms had altered, and 
to straining eyes seemed to be 
moving. 

A game path came dow 
from the right, between the 
boulders on the slope, and 
there was another opposite to 
that we had come in by, but 
for the rest of its circumference 
the rock fell away abrupily 
and there were no roads. My 
rifle was still lying above the 
pool, for, like Kapurala, I did 
not think animals would come 
to drink while the elephant 
was there, and on the bare 
rock there were no tracks t0 
help me. But I had forgotten 
the leopard whom we had fol 
lowed along the path, and 
looking over the rock on the 
far side I found him. He lay 
but a score of feet away, and 
his head turned up in swilt 
inquiry as mine appeared above 
the edge of the little hill. Thet, 
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without due haste, he rose and 
loped lightly away into the 
shadow of the trees. He did 
not appear much afraid, and 
Lineline to think he had heard 
us all along, and disregarded 
our talk as the chattering of 
monkeys. Maybe he had not 
known of men before, and our 
scent was blowing in the other 
direction; but in any case 
leopards often surprise one by 
their boldness, and their steps are 
pursued so commonly by a din 
of warning cries that they may 
have become inured to chatter- 
ing noises such a8 men make. 

I returned to find Kapurala 
dragging forth branches from 
the jungle, and like boys above 
a bear pit, we threw down a 
branch for the hungry ele- 
phant to eat. He did not even 
consider the matter; for his 
thoughts were concentrated 
upon more urgent things, and 
to him the branch was nothing 
but an object he could use to 
consolidate the mud beneath 
him so as to gain another step 
toward freedom. The first 
branch, and all others we gave 
him, he thrust beneath his feet 
and trod into the deep mud. 
It was clear that we had only 
to cut a few logs for him to 
build @ platform and win his 
liberty ; but whether he would 
not then have made it his first 
business to hunt us, his bene- 

» Was more doubtful, 
and Kapurala thought he 
would. In any case we had 
no axe, and something else 
happened to divert our thought 
from the elephant’s troubles to 
our Own. 
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The new turn of the wheel 
brought to pass so peculiar a 
position that I tremble lest by 
telling the whole truth I may 
become known as a writer of 
fairy stories. Nevertheless I 
shall tell it. Out from the 
boulders behind us as we faced 
the elephant marched three 
bears. It is true that one was 
small, but that only enhances 
the resemblance to Grimm. We 
had no way to retreat, for if 
the bears of Scylla were above 
us, the Charybdis of the ele- 
phant yawned more terribly 
below; for who could doubt 
that our fate, had we been 
driven into the water - hole, 
would have been that of the 
branches? Without anger or 
malice aforethought the hard- 
pressed giant would have built 
our bodies into his platform, 
and consolidated the mud with 
our bones. 

I picked up my rifle, and the 
other men stood fast. One of 
them had my cartridge - bag 
slung on his shoulders, and I 
had only the two charges in 
the breech. They stood fast 
while I aimed, and they stood 
fast while I missed atrociously. 
I fired again, and the largest 
bear fell down, but in an instant 
was up again, and for a moment 
those three rough brave beasts 
stood puzzling it out and staring 
at the four of us. With an 
empty rifle I felt suddenly how 
useless it would be to strike 
downward when they charged, 
for the blow would certainly 
glance, and like a batsman who 
makes his vital decision in the 
second or two a cricket ball 
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takes to travel the length of 
the pitch, I determined to 
play forward so as to bring 
the weight of my heavy barrels 
full against the first bear’s 
nose. Then the bears turned 
and fled. To fail to follow up 
@ wounded animal is unforgiv- 
able, and I did my best to 
follow that one; but inside 
the jungle it was already dark, 
and I lost the blood trail at 
once. It was thin, and I hope 
my second shot was almost as 
clean a miss as the first. 

We now held a council of 
war, and I have never known 
Kapurala more anxious. I 
think we were all feeling that 
the jungle had rather a lot 
of surprises in it. We had no 
ready-made shelter to retire 
to, and it was too late to build 
a platform in a tree. The 
beasts are coming to the circus, 
said one of the men, and there 
will be a crowd; and a sug- 
gestion was made that we 
might retire into the woods 
and build a fire. But we all 
wanted to see the circus, so we 
built ourselves a little fort and 
stayed where we were. 

The Sinhalese habitually use 
these forts, as they call them, 
but they do not as a rule leave 
it until a few minutes before 
dark sets in to start building 
them. It was some days after 
full moon, so we had several 
hours of pitch darkness to 
expect before the moon rose, and 
we worked like slaves to build 
for ourselves a horse-shoe wall 
some two feet high whose ends 
abutted upon the steep edge 
of the rock where we did not 
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expect animals would try to 
climb. But Kapurala still fe; 
genuine concern lest some fiereg 
beast—leopard, or elephant, or 
bear—might blunder over oy 
wall unawares and run amok 
in surprise and terror. There 
may have been some , 
though less than he felt at the 
time; but he was so vastly 
more experienced than I was, 
and of such proven courage, 
that I felt his advice had to be 
taken, and through the hours 
of darkness we sang in 
like Orpheus, but to charm the 
animals away from us. 

Kapurala was a Sinhalese, 
and the coolies were Tamils, 
They sang in their respective 
tongues, and I in mine; and 
the captive giant surged to and 
fro in his wet prison, beat upon 
the rock with his trunk, and 
from time to time trumpeted 
his vast sorrow to the stars. 

When the moon rose we men 
grew quiet, but the elephant’s 
restless movements never 
ceased ; he churned the muddy 
water with his feet, and in ou 
silence his tremendous trumpet 
echoed the farther over the 
solemn forest. 

It was about midnight that 
the first visitor came, and as he 
clambered up a steep place on 
the far side, beyond the water- 
hole, I heard the click and 
scratch of claws that told me 
he was a bear. Soon we saw 
him as a black shadow that 
moved about the rock, silently 
now, for several minutes before 
he went near the hole to drink; 
but when he approached the 
brink, the elephant threatened 
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him with his trunk, and would 
not let him drink. As he had 
menaced us, so did he menace 
the bear, making no difference 
whatsoever. The bear went 
wide of him, and tried to reach 
the opposite end of the pool; 
put the elephant swung round 
and drove him off once more. 
Again and again the bear tried 
to drink, but the guardian of 
the pool was inexorable, and 
did not relax his vigilance for 
one single minute ; so the poor 
thirsty beast gave it up at 
last, and started, I suppose, 
to walk the dry miles that lay 
between him and our river-bed, 
for there was no water nearer. 
Yet even that is not certain ; 
for, a8 the night wore on, no 
less than three times did other 
bears, or this bear returning, 
try to drink from .the hole, 
and the elephant permitted 
none of them to succeed. 

It was noticeable that none 
of the porcupines of the neigh- 
bouring rocks came to drink, 
for they are far commoner 
than bears, and drink freely 
from the same water-holes ; 
but I suppose they do not go 
80 far for their food or water, 
and those of the rocks around 
ws had already learned that it 
was useless. 

Between the visits of the 
bears the elephant never ceased 
his miserable patrol, and his 
lamentations shook the heavens 
until they so saddened me that 
I felt this immensity of sorrow 
was too vast for us all to bear, 
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and I longed for the poor animal 
to die. Before dawn a bear 
came who ran right round the 
hole, and close by our fort I 
shot him; and after that no 
more creatures came before we 
left after taking his skin at 
sunrise. 

All that remains to be told 
is the fate of the elephant. 
Immediately I got home the 
facts were reported, and a 
Sinhalese chief went down with 
tame elephants to extricate the 
prisoner. But the poor thing 
died. The struggle had been 
too much for him; and I 
suppose the bears, and the 
leopards, and the pigs, and the 
wild cats and jackals he had 
driven away from the water, 
gathered and ate of his great 
carcass until all of it had gone 
back to the forest that had 
nourished it for so long, until 
at last the porcupines crept into 
the hole and gnawed there such 
bones as they were unable to 
drag away, and the elephant’s 
last debt was paid. 

It is worth mentioning that a 
year or two later, in another 
water-hole in the same pro- 
vince, a cow elephant with her 
calf was found in like predica- 
ment. But this time their 
rescue was accomplished safely 
by a chief who set trained 
elephants to tame them where 
they were captive before build- 
ing a platform and releasing 
them. As they are very valu- 
able animals, he reaped the 
just reward of his sagacity. 





RUMFY. 


BY VIVIAN GORDON. 


VI. ‘ LIVESTOCK LIMITED.’ 


RumMFY sat on a boulder on 
the grassy hill overlooking the 
Residency and mentally reviled 
the trade-wind. 

It was not, however, really 
the trade-wind that was troub- 
ling him—it was his luck; but 
whereas that was something 
intangible, the trade-wind was 
an aggressive and insistent 
reality, buffeting his face, 


tugging at his hat, and tor- 
menting the long grass and 
the trees into a constant state 
of rustling restlessness. Where- 
fore Rumfy, being a simple- 
minded fellow and finding him- 


self once more a victim of 
Fortune, railed at the wind. 

All that was wrong with the 
trade-wind was that it never 
stopped. Month in, month 
out, it blew unceasingly—not a 
gentle tropic zephyr, but a 
vigorous wind, unflagging, har- 
assing, relentless—at once a 
boon and a bane by its unfailing 
but wearisome persistence. 

What was wrong with his 
luck, on the other hand, was 
that it had stopped—dead. 

For many weeks—as long 
as the pearl-shell lasted in 
‘Rumfy’s Ring ’—he was kept 
in steady employment at Bruce’s 
store coping with the rush 
of arrivals, tallying schooner- 
loads of pearl-shell into store, 
and then tallying it out 


again for shipment to London 
as the homeward steamers came 
through. But while he zal 
ously and contentedly carried 
on with his work in Thursday 
Island it appeared that other 
zealous people in Bruce’s head 
office in Sydney had _ noticed 
his name on Mr Burton’s pay- 
rolls; with the result that Mr 
Burton had received a letter 
pointing out that the company 
had an ample staff for him to 
draw from if he needed men, 
and did not consent to his 
engaging. white assistants 
locally. So they instructed 
him to discharge Mr Pott a 
early as possible, and to send 4 
requisition to Sydney for 4 
man to replace him if he really 
required one. 

So, when the arrivals of shell 
from Rumfy’s Ring began to 
dwindle, Mr Burton regretfully 
notified Rumfy that he could 
not retain his services after 
the end of the month. And 
it was because that month had 
now just ended that Bumly 
sat on the hill above th 
Residency reviling the trade 
wind. 

And yet, to anyone whos 
outlook was not beclouded by 
personal cares, the prospect 
about him was a singularly 
attractive one. A soft blue 
sky above his head, wavilg 
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and. dark-green trees 
pelow, and, all around, a peace- 
ful pale-blue sea, gently alive 
under the steady monsoon, 
sparkling with silver beneath 
the sun, and gracefully enclosed 
from the outer world by a 
sereen of beautiful islands. 
Less than a mile away on 
either side were Prince of Wales 
and Hammond Islands, hilly 
and wooded, each with little 
white clusters of houses about 
its shores that betokened pearl- 
ing stations. Beyond these, 
closing a sun-flooded amphi- 
theatre three miles in length, 
lay Friday and Goode Islands, 
and in the midst of all, set like 
a gem on the gleaming water, 
the tiny islet of Wai Wea. Here 
and there a little vessel at 
anchor close inshore, and here 
and there on the blue expanse a 
shining sail. In all the land- 
scape no contour bold enough 
to obtrude, none flat enough 
to lack charm—an eminently 
pleasing scene, eloquent of 
peace and contentment. 

Rumfy looked grudgingly at 
the little groups of houses that 
were other men’s homes, and 
gazed enviously on the white 
specks of sail roaming at large 
on the blue. To roam on the 
blue was evidently not his 
destiny, so he turned his gaze 
towards the settlement, its 
white-painted roofs scattered 
at haphazard on the grassy flat 
like washing spread out on a 
field to dry. To the right, 
dominating them all on its 
little projecting knoll by the 
Steamer entrance, was the 
Residency, where a man 
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was just hoisting a_ rolled 
flag on the staff. With idle 
interest Rumfy watched it 
go up, and then gave a 
little grunt of smiling disdain 
as the man tugged at the 
halyard and broke out a 
plain red flag. 

He remembered how in- 
trigued he had been the first 
time he had seen it flying 
there. His simple conjecture 
was that it signified the 
execution of a criminal at the 
lock-up; but when he had 
inquired of some residents they 
had told him, after a hearty 
laugh, that the execution had 
been carried out by O’Keefe 
the hotel-keeper, and that what 
he had executed was an ox. 
The red flag was, in fact, the 
island’s ‘beef banner,’ hoisted 
so that the residents of the 
settlement and the pearl- 
shellers on the adjacent islands 
might know that O’Keefe had 
slaughtered a bullock. Very 
shortly, he now knew, a sail 
would start out from each of 
those outlying stations, bound 
into Thursday Island to collect 
that rare luxury—a joint of 
fresh meat. For, as you al- 
ready know, there was no 
butcher on the island, any. 
more than there was a baker 
or a banker or a doctor or a 
parson ; 80, at intervals almost 
as infrequent as the visits of 
the clergyman from Cooktown, 
O’Keefe gave the community 
a treat, and his private revenue 
a little fillip, by killing an ox. 
Otherwise people lived out of 
tins—tinned meat, tinned vege- 
tables, tinned milk, tinned but- 
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ter, alleviated by ‘salt horse,’ 
and occasional fresh poultry 
or game, or some of old Tar- 
bucket’s fish, and, of course, 
plenty of tropical fruit. They 
also extracted a good deal of 
sustenance and stimulation .. . 
out of bottles. 

Rumfy now turned his idle 
gaze back to the islands, and 
watched to see which station 
would be the first to get its 
boat away ; and as he focussed 
his eyes on Goode Island, the 
most distant, his heart leapt 
with pleasure as he noticed a 
little cloud of smoke drifting 
over the water. Surely a 
steamer! Yes, there she was, 
just coming round the point. 
And not simply a steamer, but 
of course it must be the Siam, 
which was just due. And that 


meant friends—Captain M‘Nab 
and Fogarty who had brought 


him there; good old Fogarty, 
so full of encouragement and 
sage advice ! 

So, quaintly enough, that 
blur of black smoke that be- 
smirched the horizon gave the 
scene, in his sight, a brightness 
and interest it had hitherto 
lacked. With eyes once more 
eagerly alert, he watched the 
little steamer’s approach, no- 
ticed a lugger start out from 
Wai Wea just as she was pass- 
ing—so they were the first !— 
saw with anxious astonishment 
how the swirling spring tide 
almost stopped the Siam as 
she struggled round Residency 
Point, and finally, by launching 
himself at full speed down the 
hill, was just in time to secure 
a seat in Bruce & Co.’s gig with 
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the shipping clerk who wa 
going off to meet her. 

As usual, his welcome on 
board was a hearty one, and 
while the shipping clerk dis. 
cussed business (no doubt) with 
Captain M‘Nab, Rumfy u- 
burdened to Fogarty the dis. 
appointments and problems of 
his present position. 

The Irishman regarded him 
with a wry expression. 

“Once more the slings and 
arrers of outrageous forchune 
have got the range of ye, 
then ? ” he said at last. “ Well, 
Rumfy boy, ye mustn’t grudge 
Forchune her bit of fun, for 
she likes to sling arrers at 
people now an’ then, just to 
see how they take it. If they 
take it well, she’s just as like 
to turn round an’ heave a gold 
brick at them; so if she does 
that ye must be ready to 
grab it.” 

He then set himself to devise 
proposals for solving his young 
friend’s difficulties. 

Had Rumfy enough money 
left, for instance, to start a 
little shop, selling, say, tobacco 
and fruits? No, Rumfy had 
not, and was, moreover, quite 
aghast at the suggestion of his 
attempting to compete (as he 
regarded it) with the ‘Big 
Store.’ 

Fogarty pooh - poohed this 
idea, but went on to suggest 
other schemes, which, how- 
ever, were all judged impra¢ti- 
cable. Suddenly he smote his 
thigh. 

“T’ve got it !”’ he said. 

Rumfy looked up eagerly. 

“Do you know what that 
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means?” asked Fogarty, 
pointing to the Residency. 

“Beef,” replied Rumfy. 

“ Fresh beef,”’ corrected Fog- 

; and he then proceeded 
to unfold to Rumfy a scheme 
that, he said, had been in his 
mind for many voyages, but 
that he had never communi- 
cated to anyone for lack of 
personal interest. But here 
was Rumfy out of a job, and 
amaster butcher (Rumfy looked 
modestly startled) — well, he 
had certainly told him that he 
was a master butcher, or just 
as good as that,—so he would 
give him the idea to do what 
he liked with. 

According to Fogarty’s views 
the island was deficient in two 
things without proper excuse— 
one was a resident parson and 
the other a resident butcher. 


They might claim that they 
weren't bad enough to need 
the one nor hungry enough to 
support the other, but he would 
hold them wrong on both 
counts. Their craving for gin 


alone required the weekly 
prayers of a properly guided 
congregation, and as for the 
butcher’s prospects, if they 
would cease just thinking of 
themselves for a bit and con- 
sider all the steamers and 
sailing ships that passed 
through, all of the good folk 
on which were just as fond of 
fresh meat as themselves, they 
Would see that this floating 
market alone offered scope for 
al excellent business. 

In support of this statement 
he outlined to Rumfy the usual 
itineraries of the steamers and 
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sailers, indicating the nearest 
points of call on either side at 
which they could obtain fresh 
meat; and by the time he had 
finished the only thing that 
puzzled Rumfy’s simple mind 
was why no one had realised 
such an obvious business oppor- 
tunity before. Why, even the 
Siam, asserted Fogarty, would 
take fresh meat from the island 
if they could rely on supplies 
being available. 

Of course he did not want to 
spoil his friend Tim O’Keefe’s 
business; but Tim’s idea of 
profits was enough to paralyse 
anybody but a lot of poor 
shiftless islanders who were 
content to live out of tins and 
bottles. But to his mind any- 
body who would be satisfied 
with a reasonable profit could 
make a fine thing out of it— 
and perhaps, if Tim behaved 
himself, they would let him 
come into it later on. But 
the man to take it up in the 
first place should be Mr Bur- 
ton, for he acted as agent for 
all the shipping that came 
through. So he recommended 
Rumfy to go and explain his 
ideas to that gentleman—men- 
tioning modestly that he hap- 
pened to be a master butcher,— 
and if Mr Burton did not fall 
on his neck Fogarty would eat 
the Siam’s dinner-gong. 

So Rumfy, inspired by the 
Trishman’s eloquence and spur- 
red by the stern heel of Neces- 
sity, went and faced Mr Burton 
that very afternoon, and, with 
mixed feelings of trepidation 
and wonder at his own temerity, 
propounded to him Fogarty’s 

20 
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scheme. And Mr Burton was 
at first tolerant, then attentive, 
and finally smiled pleasantly at 
him, and promised to have a 
talk with Fogarty aboyt it 
before the Siam sailed ; which 
he faithfully did. 

His conversation with the 
steward resulted in his asking 
Jim Dryneck to dinner—for all 
the pearlers had come in as 
usual to collect supplies and 
mails from the Siam,—and 
while waiting for the meal they 
delved into the latest Brisbane 
and Sydney papers to find the 
price of cattle. Then, after 
dinner, they sent for Rumfy 
Pott, and questioned him as 
to the amount of saleable meat 
that could be got out of the 
average bullock, and other kin- 
dred matters ; 
. with his answers before them, 
they went into a series of 
abstruse calculations, on com- 
pleting which they looked very 
surprised and agreed that there 
must be something wrong, and 
went all over them again and 
gave them to Rumfy to check. 
And when, after all this, they 
found that there was nothing 
wrong with their calculations 
at all, Captain Jim and Mr 
Burton nodded significantly at 
each other and then looked 
very pleasantly at Rumfy; 
and Captain Jim clapped him 
on the shoulder and said: 
“Rumfy, my boy, youre a 
smart chap. You can go up 
top.” For it appeared that 
what their figures showed was, 
that after adding to the cost 
of the cattle an ample margin 
to cover all likely expenses, 


after which, . 


and a reasonable percentage of 
profit, they could undersell 
O’Keefe by an extremely wide 
margin. Of course, this prob- 
ably meant that O’Keefe wag 
making a very big profit, and 
could afford to come down; 
but the obvious way to counter 
that would be to make them- 
selves financially strong enough 
to ‘swamp’ him, by getting 
some other fellows in. And, 
in any case, they held the 
advantage that Burton was 
agent for all the ships. 

So they fell to discussing 
whom they should ask to join 
them, and appeared so com- 
pletely oblivious of Rumfy’s 
presence that at last he ven- 
tured to inquire if they would 
be wanting him any longer. 

“We'll be wanting you for 
keeps, young feller, as soon a8 
we get started,”’ said Jim Dry- 
neck. ‘ Eh, Ted? ” 

And as Ted Burton fully 
concurred that he was essential 
to the scheme, and as it was 
obvious that Rumfy would 
have to find some sort of living 
until they could make all the 
necessary preparations and 
import their cattle, it was 
finally decided that Captain 
Jim would give him something 
to do on his station in the meal- 
while, and that Rumfy should 
transfer himself and ii 
chattels thither by means of 
the Shlanty the following mort: 
ing. And as soon a8 
syndicate was ready to begit 
operating he would be put 
a salary. 

So Rumfy bade them goo 
night and walked home through 
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the starlight. And when the 
trade-wind came and blew hotly 


in his face it no longer found 
itself abused, but discovered 
firmly established on his visage 
a beatific and strangely in- 
eredulous smile, which its 
heartiest and most persistent 
efforts entirely failed to 
remove. 

Obviously, one of the first 
essentials to be attended to if 
you are proposing to keep 
livestock is to secure grazing 
grounds; so aS soon as he 
could spare time, Burton went 
up to the Residency to see 
Stafford, the magistrate, who 
was also Land Commissioner, 
about the question of leasing 
suitable space on the island. 
To his astonishment he found 
that all the land suitable for 
grazing was already under 
option to O'Keefe. 

Had, then, this- profiteering 
publican got wind of their 
plans, or did he really think 
he needed all this land for 
his few bullocks? Burton 
scratched his head and swore. 

Meanwhile Jim Dryneck had 
gone back to his pearling fleet 
and would not return for a 
fortnight, so until he came all 
Burton could do was to cast 
around for alternatives to dis- 
cuss with him. 

His mind very naturally 
picked upon Friday Island, 
which lay within a couple of 
miles of Residency Point, and 
was just the right size, neither 
too large nor too small, and 
entirely uninhabited. In fact 
it was clearly the only island 
that would suit their purpose, 
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for such others as were avail- 
able were either too large or 
too far away. So when next 
Jim Dryneck came in from the 
fisheries Burton explained the 
position to him, and forthwith 
they decided to apply for a 
lease of Friday Island. 

This action in due course 
led to the discovery that Friday 
Island had not yet been 
‘opened up for settlement,’ 
which, of course, meant that 
the Land Commissioners had no 
official knowledge of its exist- 
ence. Admittedly it was clearly 
marked on the charts; but it 
would appear that this merely 
indicated its presence as an 
obstruction to navigation, and 
not as leasable land; so no 
lease could be granted until 
the Land Office in Brisbane 
had been petitioned, and had 
consented, to take cognisance 
of the existence of Friday 
Island by ‘opening it up for 
settlement.’ So Burton and 
Captain Jim proceeded to peti- 
tion the Government at Bris- 
bane to open up Friday Island 
for settlement, and at the 
same time they again applied 
for a lease of it. 

Then things began to move— 
but not in the way they 
expected. 

There was no mistake that, 
in some wholly mysterious 
manner, O’Keefe had gleaned 
news of their project; and 
with real Irish fighting spirit 
he now took prompt counter- 
action. 

In those days, when new 
territory was continually being 
opened up, the Government’s 
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method of deciding their award 
when there was more than one 
applicant for the same piece 
of land was to draw lots for it. 
O’Keefe evidently knew this, 
and accordingly sent in two 
applications for the lease of 
Friday Island—one in his own 
name, and another in the name 
of his close friend Bully Colson. 
Thus the odds suddenly became 
two to one on O’Keefe. 

History discreetly does not 
relate how word of these purely 
private operations got about 
the island, and we should dis- 
like to throw suspicion on the 
Land Commissioner—though 
we can safely assert that he 
got a lot of amusement out of 
watching the proceedings. But 
in any case Burton learnt of 
O’Keefe’s tactics, and called an 
urgent conference, as an out- 
come of which Captain Jim 
and Royal George—who was 
hurriedly brought into the com- 
bine—both sent off to Brisbane 
their individual applications for 
the lease of Friday Island. 

This swung the odds back 
into Burton’s favour. But 
these applications had not long 
been despatched when he heard 
that Fred Tollis and One-eyed 
Smith—both being partisans 
of O’Keefe—had sent in ap- 
plications. So another urgent 
council was held, following 
which Battleaxe Hatchett and 
Matheson of Somerset were 
recruited to Burton’s standard, 
and sent in their applications. 

And so strife—of a bloodless 
and whimsical kind—came to 
that peaceful little archipelago 
- in Torres Straits. For the 

_white denizens of those leth- 
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argic and bountiful isles were 
nothing if not sporting, and lost 
no opportunities of making up 
for the shortage of news from 
outside by creating little excite- 
ments of their own. 

One of the first stages in the 
struggle was widespread priva- 
teering in the form of bets, 
whereby practically every male 
settler of the islands, even to 
the more prosperous divers, 
backed his particular friends or 
patrons as the future masters 
of Friday Island. And as the 
prospects of either party were 
continually changing as fresh 
applications went forward, the 
latest position of the odds 
became one of the most burning 
topics that had ever been raised 
in Torres Straits—and the bars 
of Thursday Island’s two hotels 
flourished proportionately. 

It was not long, however, 
before these light - hearted 
punters began to realise that 
the only way of defending their 
chances was definitely to ally 
themselves with the camp they 
were backing, by sending for- 
ward applications themselves. 
So, amidst enthusiasm that 
daily grew tenser, a whole 
surge of applications was 
suddenly sent forward. And 
local bar-profits swelled more 
than ever. And as all these 
applications were accompanied, 
as the law prescribed, by 
deposits in cash, it will b 
appreciated that the impression 
created on the staff of the Land 
Office at Brisbane was pre 
found, and that all sorts of 
imaginative hypotheses wele 
put forward as to what form 
of riches Friday Island had 
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suddenly been found to con- 
tain. 

Doubtless men in government 
offices have to exercise dis- 
cretion in divulging any in- 
formation gleaned in the course 
of their duties; but, on the 
other hand, it would be un- 
natural to expect a group of 
men in fusty offices to watch 
Goleonda arising before them 
and remain utterly silent about 
it. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that certain of 
the Land Office staff let drop 
sufficient significant remarks 
to justify the leading local 
paper in stating that “a great 
deal of interest was recently 
being taken in one of the Torres 
Straits islands, and that it was 
hinted in well-informed circles 
that sensational announce- 
ments might be expected at any 
moment ”’ ; while another 
member, chancing to meet a 
fair-haired acquaintance with 
a brisk and engaging manner 
who. was familiar with those 
parts, gave him a word-picture 
of what was happening that was 
sufficiently highly coloured to 
stir even the dullest imagina- 
tion. 

As it happened, this person’s 
imagination was by no means 
dull, and was inspired, more- 
over, by a restless spirit of 
enterprise; so that shortly 
after meeting his friend from 
the Land Office he might have 
been seen in conversation with 
@ miner just down from one of 
the northern goldfields, and 
still a little later on he was hold- 
ing forth in the bar of Bris- 
bane’s leading hotel to a group 
of eager young men, to whom 


he was displaying, in impressive 
confidence, a small but un- 
mistakable gold-nugget. 

A few weeks later the Siam 
came in again, and Burton 
went off to talk to Fogarty 
about beef, which was now— 
more than ever—a consuming 
topic. His brows contracted 
as, stepping aboard, he saw 
gathered on the steamer’s after- 
deck a group of young men, 
habited for the wilds, and hung 
all over with pots and pans 
and pickaxes and spades, and 
beaming at the scene around 
them with youthful enthusiasm. 

“What on earth have you 
got here ? ” he asked, as M‘Nab 
came up to greet him. 

The captain winked. ‘“‘ Man, 
haven’t ye heard? That’s the 


‘Friday Island gold rush.” 


“Eh? ” said Burton, frown- 
ing more than ever. 

“T’m tellin’ ye,” said M‘Nab. 
“Somebody up here’s been 
shovin’ a lot of applications 
in to Brisbane for the island, 
and Brisbane’s got the story 
that there’s gold there. Then 
a bright friend o’ yours seems 
to have grabbed the lease an’ 
formed a company to work it. 
Them poor young innocents are 
the company.” 

“* A friend of mine ? ’’ queried 
Burton. 

“Um-hm,” nodded the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ Name o’ Slea.” 

We won’t repeat what Bur- 
ton said, but he was certainly 
greatly concerned. And he was 
more disconcerted than ever 
when he suddenly recognised 
O’Keefe standing amongst the 
youths, his shrewd red face 
beaming with geniality, patting 
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these lads on the back and 
digging them in the ribs as if 
they had been cronies for years. 

“But does O’Keefe know 
these fellows ? ” inquired Bur- 
ton. 

“You bet he knows them.” 
Burton looked relieved. “Didn’t 
I introduce him ? ” said M‘Nab 
with a chuckle. 

Burton swore softly. 

Then he saw Royle coming 
aboard and called to him. 
“George,” he said, “come 
here. Do you see all that 
gathering of young hardware 
merchants bidding a fond good- 
bye to Tim O’Keefe ? Heavens, 
they’re calling him ‘ Keefie’ 
already! Do you know who 
they are? They’re the Friday 
Island El Dorado Limited, or 
something of that sort. They’ve 
collared the lease of our island, 
and are going to dig for gold 
there. What do you make of 
that, George ? ” 

George made something quite 
unprintable of it. 

Burton called a ‘good day’ 
to O’Keefe as he passed by 
them towards the gang-plank. 
Then he said to Royle, “‘ Now, 
look here, George. Why would 
you imagine that Tim O’Keefe 
should lay himself out to be 
so friendly with a lot of young 
wild-goose chasers like that ? ” 

Royle answered something 
about getting them to stay at 
his hotel. 

* Nonsense,” said Burton. 
“ If they’re going gold prospect- 
ing they’ve got a camping out- 
fit and will go straight to the 
island. No; what he’s after 
is this. We know there’s no 
gold on the island, don’t we. 
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Or, anyway, we think we know 
it. Well, now, when these 
young fellows find that out 
and see that their legs have 
been pulled, I suppose they'll 
be glad to dispose of their 
lease. That’s where their dear 
friend ‘ Keefie ’ hopes to come 
in.” 

“Well, I'll be blanked,”’ said 
George, or words to that effect, 

“So it seems pretty clear,” 
resumed Burton, “that unless 
we can get to wind’ard of 
O’Keefe, our chances will be 
right up the pole. And, having 
a lot of backers, we’ll be deuced 
unpopular, George. 

“Well, now, I propose that 
we go and talk to those young 
fellows, and when you see an 
opportunity, you can offer to 
take them and their gear across 
to Friday Island in the Lord 
Iurleigh. We're ahead of 
O’Keefe there, as he hasn't 
even aS much as a gig; 80 
that'll be a start. Then, if 
things look favourable, we 
might sound them about an 
option on the lease.” 

Royle being entirely in fav- 
our of this scheme, it was 
promptly put into action. Bur- 
ton opened the attack by re 
marking genially as they ap- 
proached the group, “ Well, I 
hear you’ve all come up t0 
make your fortunes on Friday 
Island.” 

To which one of the young 
gold - diggers replied, ‘“‘ We're 
going to have a pretty good 
shot at it, anyway. So I expect 
you'd like to see us all drown 
on the way across there ? ” 

“Good Lord! What on 
earth for?’ exclaimed Burton. 
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“Why, Keefie tells us that 
you're the leader of the bunch 
that’s been applying for the 
island, and that you’d be tear- 
ing wild when you heard we'd 
got ahead of you.” 

“Of all the blasted cheek ! ” 
gasped Burton. “ What about 
himself ? ”’ 

“Oh, he says that he per- 
sonally has no interest in the 
island, and that he’s the only 
man in the whole of Torres 
Straits who didn’t put in an 
application for it.” 

Burton found himself utterly 
speechless at this, while Royal 
George was very luridly the 
opposite. 

O’Keefe certainly had not 
wasted any time. What was 
the use, for instance, of offering 
these fellows a passage across 
when they already suspected 
Burton of wishing they would 
drown? Then the suggestion 
of the option occurred to him. 
If O’Keefe had told them that 
he had no interest in the 
island that might be worth 
trying. So he tried it. 

At this, however, the young 
spokesman became cautious, 
and said he thought that they 
had better wait until their chair- 
man arrived. 

“Who’s he?” demanded 
Royle bluntly. 

Anticipating the answer, Bur- 
ton swore inwardly. For if 
there was one thing calculated 
to inflame Royal George it 
was the mere mention of the 
name of ‘Slea.’ And the young 


gold-digger mentioned it. 
“Dicky lea,” he said 
brightly. 


That did it. In an outburst 


of scarifying language that 
struck the whole party speech- 
less, Royle gave the youths his 
unexpurgated opinion of their 
absent chairman. He was, bar 
nobody, the greatest rogue un- 
hung—an adventurer, a swind- 
ler, an utterer of worthless 
cheques. He had cheated Royle 
out of the finest lugger ever 
built, and then endangered the 
lives of the entire populations 
of Thursday Island and Nor- 
manton by filling her up 
with condemned dynamite and 
hawking it around the place to 
scare money out of people. 
As for this gold-mining echeme, 
it was a pure hoax, and the 
only person to get any money 
out of it would be Slea himself, 
who had doubtless got theirs 
already. Anybody who knew 
the place could tell them that 
there was no gold anywhere in 
Torres Straits. In conclusion, 
he asserted that if Slea did 
have the infernal gall to come 
to Thursday Island again he 
would get no farther than that 
tin building behind the Resi- 
dency, which was the lock-up. 

It took a little time for the 
assembly to recover from the 
impact, as it were, of this 
explosion. Then the spokes- 
man of the gold-diggers said— 

“Well, if there’s no gold 
there, what did all you people 
want to lease the island 
for? ” 

“To raise cattle,” put in 
Burton quietly. 

This reply took the young 
fellows so much by surprise 
that they retired for a con- 
ference. The result, however, 
was not helpful to Burton. 
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As regards the question 
whether the island contained 
gold or not they proposed to 
test this for themselves, as 
they obviously didn’t expect 
the disappointed applicants to 
come and point it out to them. 
But in any case they dis- 
believed Burton’s statement 
about raising cattle, because it 
wasn’t likely that every male 
inhabitant of the Straits in- 
dependently wanted to stock 
cattle on that particular island, 
which, however, as they knew 
for a fact, every man jack of 
them had applied to lease. 
And, finally, they emphatically 
disbelieved Royle’s extraordi- 
nary accusations against their 
chairman, but would take note 
of them as libel in case of need. 
Possibly Mr Slea would have 
something to say in the matter 
himself when he came up. 

“Oh, if he comes we're all 
right,” said Royle. 

“How so?” inquired the 
spokesman. 

“Why, we'd just jug him 
and attach the island,’ and he 
squared his shoulders in grim 
anticipation. 

“George, George!” pro- 
tested Burton, ‘you're per- 
fectly hopeless.”” And he set 
himself to try and retrieve the 
situation by telling the young 
fellows that he quite appreciated 
their desire to ‘see for them- 
selves —it was the obvious 
thing to do; and if, in the 
meantime, he or his friend 
could be of any assistance to 
them, they would be only too 
delighted. As they were en- 
tirely strange to the islands, 
perhaps they might at times 


like to have someone of loca] 
experience to refer to. 

Oh, but they had thought of 
that, the spokesman inte 
and, in fact, it was on the cards 
that O’Keefe was going to 
join them; so they would 
have all the local advice they 
needed. Thanks all the same, 

Burton’s eyebrows involun- 
tarily rose. He suggested to 
Royle that it was time they 
were getting along. 

“TI suppose O’Keefe’s taking 
you across to the island,” put 
in Royle airily (by which he 
really meant, ‘‘ Of course you 
know that O’Keefe jolly well 
can’t take you across, because 
he hasn’t got a _ boat”), 
“Otherwise I have a schooner 
that——”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, 
thanks,” said the young fellow 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Keefie has a pal 
called ‘ Bully ’ Something who's 
got a yacht, so weve going 
across in style.” 

“ Knocked clean through the 
ropes and out of the pro 
gramme,’ commented Burton, 
as they took their seats in his 
gig. “A real dirty right and 
left to finish up with, that 
was.” 

“But, but, that fellow 
O’Keefe’s an absolute damned 
sharper,” stammered Royle. 
‘‘ He seems to have climbed all 
over those boys in about half 
an hour.” 

“Well, he’s climbed all over 
us, anyway,” said Burton 
gloomily. 

So with the best grace they 
could muster, he and his friends 
composed themselves to await 
the return of their deposits 
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from Brisbane, and thereafter 
to forget, as rapidly as might 
pe, that they had ever planned 
to stock Friday Island with 
cattle. And young Rumfy Pott 
gazed at the future more de- 
jectedly than ever, and decided 
that, this time, his luck had 
definitely ‘ got him set.’ Mean- 
while, the boys of the Friday 
Island Gold-mining Company 
settled down comfortably on 
their ‘goldfield,’ and, while 
awaiting the arrival of their 
chairman to show them where 
he found his nugget, filled in 
their time with a little leisurely 
prospecting, and a good deal of 
fishing, shooting, and swim- 
ming, interspersed with occa- 
sional boisterous evenings at 
Jim Dryneck’s pearling station. 

In fact, in very little time, 
Captain Jim had made him- 
self so popular with them that, 
had he wished it, he might 
with little difficulty have sup- 
planted O’Keefe. But nothing 
of this sort seemed to be in 
his mind, his only interest in 
the boys’ affairs being, appar- 
ently, to see that they enjoyed 
themselves. He was able, 
nevertheless, to bring in occa- 
sional pieces of interesting news 
to Burton and his friends, an 
early item of which was that 
O'Keefe had agreed to come 
into partnership with the lads 
for a small sum, but had been 
able to arrange, for the alleged 
convenience of both sides, that 
the value of his share should 
be taken out in goods and 
Provisions to be supplied to 
them. 

“He’s not only climbed over 
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‘em, but he’s sat down on 
top,” was Burton’s comment 
when he heard this. And his 
partisans were agreed that 
O’Keefe’s share would cost the 
boys a lot more than it cost 
O’Keefe. 

The next piece of information 
merely occasioned disgust ; for 
it was that for their transporta- 
tion about the islands, O’Keefe 
had sold his partners the 
Tvibeck’s old lifeboat that had 
been lying rotting in the har- 
bour ever since it had brought 
her crew in from the wreck 
last season. But after that 
came something more sensa- 
tional. It was that O’Keefe 
had ordered up five bullocks 
from Townsville and was going 
to land them on Friday Island. 

For a retired policeman with 
limited experience of business 
it was conceded that O’Keefe 
was handling his affairs in a 
masterly manner. Even Bur- 
ton and his friends received 
the news with wondering 
admiration. 

Then came one of Thursday 
Island’s most memorable days. 

For a little time past, the 
one cloying feature in the life 
of the young gold-diggers had 
been the non-arrival of their 
enterprising chairman. Then 
suddenly news came of him— 
but news, unfortunately, of a 
negative kind, to the effect 
that, although certain parties 
in Brisbane were keenly desir- 
ous of locating him, he was 
nowhere to be found. And, 
in a grim official document 
addressed to the Resident 
Magistrate, it was made clear 

202 
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that the reason of these people’s 
desire to see him was that, 
amongst them, they had sold 
him a lugger and a quantity 
of mining supplies and pro- 
visions to the total value of 
several hundred pounds, which 
he had paid for by cheques in 
the name of the Friday Island 
Gold-mining Company that were 
subsequently found to be worth- 
less. This grim document 
doubtless did not describe the 
wrath of the disappointed credi- 
tors, nor relate what they 
thought and said about Mr 
Slea, but it nevertheless gave 
@ very graphic—even if verb- 
ally stilted—survey of the 
results of these things. And 
these results, as you will soon 
appreciate, were such as to 
arouse extreme feelings through- 
out Torres Straits—that is to 
say, a high sense of entertain- 
ment amongst Burton’s fol- 
lowers, and an abysmal degree 
of mortification amongst those 
of O’Keefe. As for the gold- 
digger boys, they had every- 
one’s sympathy. For . these 
irate people in Brisbane, in- 
voking the law with great unity 
and celerity, had secured the 
issuance of a writ, and, finding 
no one on whom to serve it, 
had obtained a judgment in 
default, followed by a writ of 
execution upon the company 
at Friday Island, which writ 
had now been forwarded to 
the Resident Magistrate at 
Thursday Island ‘for neces- 
sary action.’ 

When young Rumfy Pott 
heard that a ‘writ of execu- 
tion ’ had been issued against 
the lads of the Friday Island 
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Gold-mining Company he shnd- 
dered in horror and wondered 
vaguely whether they would 
hoist the red flag at the Regi- 
dency for these poor young 
fellows as they did fo 
O’Keefe’s bullocks. But for. 
tunately it meant nothing like 
that. What it meant, of course, 
simply was that the Resident 
Magistrate should seize such 
of the claimants’ unpaid goods 
as might be found, or, in 
default of these, should attach 
property of the Gold-mining 
Company sufficient to cover 
the amount for which judgment 
had been obtained. 

Well, you can readily imagine 
that, except for their mining 
implements and camp kit, noth- 
ing answering the description 


‘of the claimants’ goods could 


be discovered, for the reason 
that the boys had never seen 
or even heard about the lugger, 
while such provisions as Slea 
had been good enough to spare 
them had already been con 
sumed. As a matter of fast, 
it was learnt years later that 
by the time the writ reached 
Thursday Island the lugger and 
the bulk of the provisions and 
Slea were well on their way t 
a lonely and uninquiring little 
archipelago out on the track 
less Pacific, where Slea settled 
down peacefully for a few 
months to trade and repose, 
and, possibly, to reflect @ 
the simplicity of’mankind. [8 
the magistrate had no option 
but to seize whatever else he 
could find. And as one of the 
first things he found was th 
Liibeck’s old lifeboat starting 
out for Friday Island with 4 
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cargo of provisions and stores 
supplied by O’Keefe, he seized 
that. 

Of course, this roused O’Keefe 
to intense indignation. He 
maintained that the goods had 
not yet been paid for, and were 
therefore still his, and that 
nobody had any right to attach 
his goods for a claim that was 
not made against himself. But 
at this point somebody—be- 
lieved to have been the Scotch 
owner of the opposition hotel 
—reminded the magistrate that 
it was common knowledge that 
O’Keefe had entered into a 
partnership with the gold- 
miners and was paying for his 
share in stores, so that these 
stores were unquestionably the 
company’s property and there- 
fore attachable. Presumably 
the magistrate thought this 
agreement good enough to carry 
on with until O’Keefe could 
produce evidence in refutation, 
for he insisted on retaining both 
boat and stores, and meantime 
looked around eagerly for more. 

By this time the Thursday 
Islanders had thoroughly 
pricked up their ears and were 
taking a lively interest in the 
proceedings ; and their betting 
activities, which of late had 
seriously languished, now 
developed a fresh access of life 
and were varied by side bets 
on new issues as they arose, 
such as whether O’Keefe would 
succeed in recovering his goods. 
And whether it was just out of 
wal in creating fresh subjects 
for bets or whether it sprang 
from the malice of O’Keefe’s 
aforementioned competitor can- 
not be said, but somebody 
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reminded the magistrate that 
O’Keefe had five bullocks com- 
ing up from Townsville shortly, 
and somebody suggested to him 
that the partners in a concern 
were severally as well as jointly 
liable and that the magistrate 
might therefore just as well do 
the thing thoroughly and attach 
O’Keefe’s Hotel. And if the 
magistrate could only have 
heard of some of the things that 
O’Keefe said at that time he 
would have secured material 
for several excellent cases of 
Regina versus O’Keefe for 
threats of bodily violence, or 
even manslaughter, and for a 
highly entertaining case (for 
the islanders) of lése-magistrate 
— if such a thing exists. Mean- 
while an agitated campaign of 
hedging operations was engaged 
in by O’Keefe’s earlier backers. 

The Friday Island lads, 
meantime, finding that they 
could get nothing out of their 
new partner at this juncture 
but irrelevant strong language, 
sought out Mr Burton and 
represented to him that they 
themselves were just as much 
victims of Slea as the Brisbane 
people, as he had got away 
with all their capital in the 
venture; so they asked his 
advice as to how they could 
best vindicate their position. 
All that Mr Burton could 
suggest, however, was that they 
should let the law take its 
course at the island, and that 
meantime they should go or 
send representatives back to 
Brisbane to take up their case 
against Slea. This meant a 
poor ending to their adventure, 
which even the absence of gold 
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had hitherto not prevented the 
young fellows from mightily 
enjoying; but even had they 
been willing to abandon their 
capital, the seizure of their boat 
and supplies was a blow which 
even the most irresponsible 
buoyancy could not overcome. 
So they bowed to fate and the 
law and withdrew from those 
pleasant but delusive scenes by 
the next south-bound steamer. 
While awaiting its arrival, how- 
ever, they lived as guests in 
the homes of Burton and his 
friends, who, in their sym- 
pathetic desire to. stifle the 
pangs of disappointment, gave 
them such a convivial time 
that on leaving they took away 
only a throbbing realisation 
rather than any clear recollec- 
tion of it. 

The one sufferer in the matter 
who could not be consoled, 
and whom, we fear, Burton 
and his associates did not seek 
to console, was O’Keefe, who 
was out of pocket for the cost 
of a boat and a goodly consign- 
ment of supplies, and was not 
clear enough in his ideas about 
the liabilities of partners to 
obtain complete ease of mind 
from the knowledge that Slea’s 
default had been committed 
before he had joined the com- 
pany. So as documentary proof 
of his partnership had not yet 
come to light, he meantime— 
much to the community’s enter- 
tainment—strenuously denied 
it. Meanwhile he discreetly 
sounded Burton as to whether 
his group would be disposed 
to take over his five bullocks— 
at a very reasonable price— 
prior to arrival. 
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As Burton had already for. 
warded to the court at Brisbane 
an offer to buy the lease of 
Friday Island and had asked 
a friend there to inform him of 
the result by a wire to Cook: 
town, he took an option on the 
cattle, and, on receiving word 
that his offer had been accepted, 
eventually bought them. §o 
now at last he and his friends 
suddenly found themselves 
not only in possession of the 
island, but also with an initial 
shipment of cattle shortly 
arriving to stock it. 

In view, however, of the 
size to which their group had 
swelled in the course of their 
war of applications § with 
O’Keefe, it became necessary 
to organise it on a commercial 
basis and give it a name. This 
unexpectedly involved quite a 
good deal of discussion, for 
while Burton, whose nature 
was essentially direct and 
practical, considered that the 
one obvious name was ‘The 
Torres Straits Butchery Com- 
pany —which told everybody 
at once who they were and 
what their business was—Royle, 
who claimed to be the left- 
handed son of an earl, and 
Battleaxe, who seemed to feel 
exalted by the mere fact of 
being John Quincey Hatchett, 
both flatly refused to be regis- 
tered as shareholders in any: 
thing so vulgar as a self 
confessed butchery business. 

“But, hang it! it is going 
to be a butchery business, 
isn’t it?’ demanded Burton 
impatiently. 

“ Well, yes—to begin with,” 
conceded Battleaxe. “ But you 
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don’t know but what, later on, 
we might want to breed—er 
%” 

“Turtles,” suggested Jim 
Dryneck irreverently. ‘“ Per- 
sonally I think a turtle-farm 
would be a darned*sound idea. 
Get tortoise-shell off their backs, 
turtle-soup out of their bodies, 
and they drop their eggs all 
around in the sand. Most 
fruitful beasts.” 

“T was going to say race- 
horses,” remarked. Battleaxe 
with disparaging frigidity. 

“Much less chance of turtles 
running over the edge and 
drowning ’emselves,”’ muttered 
Dryneck stubbornly. 

However, the meeting finally 
decided to humour Battleaxe 
and Royal George by calling 
their company by the some- 
what vague but doubtless more 
dignified name of ‘ Livestock 
Limited’; which weighty 
matter being at length settled, 
they disposed in relatively few 
minutes of the apparently 
minor questions of employing 
Rumfy Pott and some black 
assistants on fixed wages, run- 
ning up a few shacks to shelter 
them and their work, and, 
finally, ordering up five more 
bullocks from Townsville. 

Very shortly after this, 
Rumfy, in a state of great 
elation, transferred himself 
and his chattels across to Friday 
Island, and took possession of 
the little ‘tin’ hut that had 
been built for him on the 
wooded hillside at its eastern 
end. He did not greatly relish 
the idea of once more becoming 
a butcher, but he soon found 
that his work left him ample 


leisure in which to forget about 
it, while the outlook from his 
hilltop over the rolling, grassy 
island, with his cattle grazing 
between the clump of trees, 
offered him the antidote of 
picturing himself as a squatter. 
Moreover, his little solitude 
was so centrally placed as to 
offer him ample opportunity 
for breaking from it if he wished 
to—seeing that, of necessity, 
he had been provided with a 
boat. On his right, close at 
hand and dotted with pearling 
stations, was Prince of Wales 
Island, then Thursday Island— 
Residency Point—a couple of 
miles off, Hammond Island 
close in front of him, tiny Wai 
Wea with its pearling station 
a mile away on his left, and 
finally Goode Island, with 
another pearling station, spread 
across the extreme left of his 
panorama. He chuckled some- 
times when he thought of 
those  pearling stations— 
chuckled because, being a 
teetotaller, he could visit them 
freely and come away uwun- 
scathed, which, as a drinker, 
he would have seriously 
doubted his ability to do; 
for, from his perspective at 
any rate, the pearlers were a 
very wild lot indeed. 

So Rumfy worked and 
dreamt and visited and slept, 
and tended or slaughtered his 
cattle as occasion required, 
and, incidentally, he no longer 
needed to envy the owners of 
shining sails roaming at large 
on the blue, for one of those 
sails was now quite frequently 
his own. And the affairs of 
Livestock Limited flourished 
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apace, and he islanders al- 
ready began to forget those 
bad old days when they had 
subsisted on ‘salt horse’ and 
pressed beef and tinned ox- 
tongues. And, as Fogarty had 
predicted, all the steamers, 
when they got to know that 
they could draw supplies of 
fresh meat at Thursday Island, 
arranged to do so; so, finally, 
after getting up two or three 
consignments of ten bullocks 
a time, the members of Live- 
stock Limited met together in 
solemn conclave—as solemn, 
that is, as anything was 
allowed to be on that happy- 
go-lucky island—and unani- 
mously agreed to ‘go a 
mucker ’ by ordering up a batch 
of twenty-five. 

As a matter of fact, although 
for the sake of diversion they 
perhaps pretended to them- 
selves that they were taking a 
very bold plunge, there was, 
under ordinary circumstances, 
nothing very hazardous in the 
size of this order; for cattle 
throve well on Friday Island, 
and, if the demand for meat 
temporarily fell off, the company 
could well afford to leave them 
to fatten until it revived again. 

We have said, “‘ under ordi- 
nary circumstances.” But un- 
fortunately there was sailing 
towards them at that moment 
@ vessel that was destined to 
deflect the course of circum- 
stances affecting Livestock 
Limited out of its well-ordered 
groove into abnormal channels. 
That was the American ship 
Ruy de Pima, bound from 
Sydney to Calcutta with a 
cargo of horses. 


We have no desire to cagt 
suspicions on the Ruy de Ping’s 
captain—possibly _he was g 
thoroughly honest fellow; but 
it seems appropriate at this 
juncture to say something of 
a feature of maritime activity 
in Torres Straits in those days 
that was, perhaps, unique in 
the world. 

Glancing at the map one 
would say that the width of 
Torres Strait was over eighty 
miles—a conclusion arrived at 
by simply measuring the dis- 
tance from Cape York to New 
Guinea. If, however, one looks 
at a chart, one finds spread 
right across the western ex- 
tremity of this span a regular 
maze of reefs by which its 
northern half is almost entirely 
barred, while its southern half 
is broken up into something 
like a dozen narrow channels 
running east and weit, 
through one of which any ship 
venturing Torres Strait must 
necessarily pass. Again, one 
hundred miles to the east- 
ward the Strait is closed by 
the Great Barrier Reef, which 
extends right up to within forty 
miles of the Fly River estuary 
before conceding to mariners 
the well-used fairway that is 
marked by Bramble (ay. 
Between these two great coral 
ranges lies a placid sea, over 
which, during two-thirds of the 
year, blows the steady south 
east trade-wind, and which i 
protected from the intrusion 
of the long ocean swell by the 
vast. coral ramparts of the 
Great Barrier Reef. 

Strewn about this peaceful 
coral-walled sea are innumer 
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able islands, cays, and reefs, 
and across all its hundred 
miles of |ength and breadth 
there was in those days no 
single lighthouse. It was, in 
fact, an area that abounded in 
dangers to navigation, or—to 
express it in another form— 
that offered unparalleled facili- 
ties for wrecking your vessel 
in the most natural and com- 
fortable manner possible. And 
what made the place unique 
was, that having wrecked her, 
you had no perils of nature or 
man to face, for the trusty 
trade-wind could be relied on 
to waft your crew in their life- 
boats safely to Thursday Island, 
and those protecting coral 
walls saw to it that no riotous 
sea intruded upon you. And, 
arrived at the island, there 
was no telegraph to tell tales of 
your ‘ misfortune ’ to the outer 
world, and, if you were a 
foreigner, no consul to order 
an inquiry into it. Admittedly, 
for British captains the pres- 
ence of a shipping master and 
& magistrate on Thursday 
Island made the game too pre- 
carious ; but to foreign owners 
who found themselves saddled 
with vessels that had passed 
their economic prime Torres 
Strait was a heaven-sent dump- 
ing ground. All you had to 
do was to cover your ship 
amply with insurance, bring 
her to Torres Strait and ‘pile 
her up,’ sail in at ease to 
Thursday Island in your boats 
and make your report to the 
shipping master, sell your wreck 
by auction to the enterprising 
islanders, and then from the 
nearest cable-station report the 


‘disaster’ to your owners s0 
that, with tongues in their 
cheeks and grave concern upon 
their faces, they might collect 
their ill-won money from 
the insurance ,company. All 
through the early ‘eighties, 
until the island was connected 
with the mainland by cable, 
no south-east monsoon ever 
blew to its close without several 
foreign sailing ships having been 
‘sold to the insurance com- 
panies ’ on those accommodat- 
ing coral banks in Torres Strait. 

As we have said, the Ruy 
de Pina’s captain may have 
been innocent of any such fell 
designs; but the facts are, 
that he sailed his vessel safely 
up to Bramble Cay, passing 
the treacherous Eastern Fields 
and Goldie Reefs, brought her 
skilfully through the varied 
dangers of the sheltered seas, 
and then, in negotiating one 
of the narrow channels at the 
western exit, ‘piled her up’ 
within a few miles of Thursday 
Island on the Mecca Reef. 

Jim Dryneck always main- 
tained that what happened 
afterwards was the fault of 
Battleaxe and Royal George 
for originating the name of 
‘ Livestock Limited.’ If they 
had simply called themselves 
the Torres Straits Butchery 
Company they would have 
stuck to butchering; but hav- 
ing figged themselves out with 
a high-faluting name, they felt 
obliged to justify it by deal- 
ing in horses. Anyway, they 
bought the Ruy de Pina. 

Admittedly she was a favour- 
able purchase, because they 
were the only people in the 
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Straits who had facilities for 
handling and stocking so many 
horses, so there was no one to 
bid against them. But at best 
she was a random venture, 
diverting their resources from 
their regular business; and, 
as it proved, she was a very 
difficult problem to deal with. 

The only class of craft avail- 
able to them for salvage pur- 
poses was the lugger, and none 
of these were very large. Then, 
owing to the position in which 
the Ruy de Pina lay, their only 
way of approaching her was 
to come bowling down the 
narrow channel before the trade- 
wind and then, at exactly the 
right moment, to put the helm 
hard down and shoot her up 
into the eye of the wind be- 
tween the wreck and the reef. 
To time this mancuvre too 
quickly might have wrecked 
themselves, and if they turned 
too late they failed to carry 
the necessary distance and had 
to sail her clear and try the 
operation over again. Then, 
once alongside, came the formid- 
able task of slinging frightened 
horses from a swaying ship 
into the little hatchway of a 
rolling lugger. One sympathised 
with the men almost as much 
as with the horses, for it de- 
manded all they could give of 
nerve, skill, and patience. 

At most a lugger could only 
take six or seven horses, and 
as they could only obtain one 
lugger for the work, three full 
weeks had elapsed by the time 
they had cleared the upper 
holds. Then the Ruy de Pina 
began to break up. Water 
entered the still crowded lower 
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holds, and as the work of gq). 
vage could no longer be cop. 
tinued Burton had the poor 
beasts there dispatched as ex. 
peditiously as might be 
order to save them from 4 
more terrifying fate. 

At Friday Island the horses 
were slung from the lugger into 
the water, and swum ashore 
two at a time behind Rumfy’s 
little gig, as he was already 
accustomed to do with the 
cattle, and when the salvage 
work stopped he found himself 
in proud control of some hun- 
dred and fifty of these animals, 

Rumfy then began to feel 
that his position was becoming 
@ very important one indeed, 
whereas, in sad truth, it was 
just on the verge of collapse. 

About a week after the last 
of the horses were landed the 
twenty-five cattle arrived. 
They were swum ashore il 
the usual way, and turned 
loose on the island to graz 
with the horses. 

Well, few of us, I think, are 
accustomed to regard horses a8 
greedily possessive or exclusive 
animals, nor does one usually 
credit bullocks with bashful- 
ness or timidity. Nevertheless, 
it soon became very evident 
that those hundred and fifty 
horses considered that they 
owned that island, and equally 
so that the twenty-five cattle 
felt the cold shoulder of antip- 
athy. It was not that the 
horses were aggressive: they 
simply ignored the newcomers 
— ignored them, in fact, almost 
to the extent of cropping the 
grass from under their very 
feet. They swarmed around 
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and amongst them so unheed- 
ingly and in such numbers that 
the unfortunate cattle could not 
even herd themselves together 
for company; nor could they 
discreetly withdraw to. some 
other part of the island, for 
the horses had already eaten 
all the grass except on that part 
where they now were grazing. 
It undoubtedly was a very 
trying dilemma for a party of 
self-respecting beeves, and one 
to which, at all costs, a solution 
must be found. 

Well—one night they found 
it. 

Rumfy had taken a habit of 
walking up to the top of the 
hill behind his shack every 
morning to survey his ‘estate ’ 
and gain an appetite for break- 
fast, and one morning as he 
contemplated with dreamy 
satisfaction the scattered mass 
of horses peacefully cropping 
the grass at the farther end 
it suddenly struck him that he 
could see no bullocks amongst 
them. He had already sensed 
the bullocks’ quandary, and 
now found an amused interest 
in speculating as to what haven 
they could have found in which 
to seclude themselves. So after 
breakfast he set out and walked 
to the farther end, and not 
seeing any bullocks on the way 
he then made a tour of the 
whole island, getting more and 
more anxious as he went, and 
finally returned to his hut in 
a state of dire consternation, 
for not a single bullock had 
he found. 

Thereupon he had sat him- 
self down dejectedly on a bench 
beside his door to ponder this 


baffling problem, when sud- 
denly he noticed the Shlanty 
anchored off Jim Dryneck’s 
station. So without further 
ado he ran down the hill to 
where his boat was drawn up, 
and calling one of his blacks 
to go with him, pushed her off 
and sailed across to tell his 
tale of woe to Captain Jim. 

It was an axiom of Jim’s life 
never to appear to take any- 
thing seriously, and the levity 
with which he inquired of 
Rumfy whether he suspected 
suicide or gaol-breaking rather 
shocked Livestock Limited’s 
bereaved head stockman. But 
Jim lost no time in getting 
him aboard the Shlanty, in 
which, with Rumfy’s gig tow- 
ing behind, they sailed back to 
Friday Island, where Jim at 
once led a search along the 
sea-shore facing Prince of Wales 
Island. And there, at the 
narrowest point where the bluffs 
of the opposite shore loomed 
enticingly near, they found the 
beach all churned up by the 
hoofs of cattle crossing it to- 
wards the water’s edge. 

Jim Dryneck stopped with 
his arms akimbo and nodded 
significantly. 

“The flight out of Egypt!” 
he remarked. ‘ Only I’m afraid 
the waters didn’t divide to let 
them cross.” 

Then he picked up a piece of 
driftwood and flung it well 
out into the channel. At once a 
swift current seized it and bore 
it racing away to seaward. 

‘** Whew !” whistled Captain 
Jim. ‘“ Rumfy, do you know 
where your cattle probably 

are ? ” 
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** Where ? ’ exclaimed Rumfy 
eagerly. 

“Floating along with that 
stream of mythical gin-bottles, 
down through the Albany 
Pass,” replied Jim mournfully. 
“Close on three hundred 
pounds’-worth of best Australian 
beef-on-the-hoof cast away on 
the briny; and all through 
calling ourselves Livestock 
Limited and buying a lot of 
damned horses just to maintain 
our respectability.” 

Silently they returned to the 
Shlanty, and sailed back to 
Jim’s station, where he left 
instructions with his staff to 
have Prince of Wales Island 
thoroughly searched, calling old 
Tarbucket’s blacks to aid them 
and promising a liberal reward 
of tobacco for every bullock 
they might find. Then they 
sailed in to Thursday Island 
and broke their news to Burton. 

That may be called the death- 
knell of Livestock Limited. 
Never an ox was found or 
heard of; and doubtless, as 
Jim had surmised, they had all 
been swept out to sea and 
drowned, having endeavoured 
to cross to Prince of Wales 
Island and been borne away 
by the current. After the 
heavy financial blow that their 
loss entailed neither Burton 
nor any of his partners were 
willing to invest more money 
in cattle until they had dis- 
posed of their horses, and this 
proved a long and difficult task. 
The offering of horses for sale 
from a place like Thursday 
Island seemed to be regarded 
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as a joke or with suspicion, 
and by the time they had 
succeeded in disposing of the 
last of them the mere name 
or sight of a horse was grimly 
offensive to all of them—andg 
all the more so because it wag 
@ source of exaggerated amuse- 
ment to O’Keefe. And in the 
meantime all the steamers, find- 
ing that they could get no more 
beef at the island, returned to 
their original sources of supply, 
and so the demand that had 
been the mainstay of the ven- 
ture entirely disappeared. 

When we said that they 
never even heard a word of 
their lost cattle we perhaps 
overlooked one instance. A 
day or two after their dis 
appearance the captain of a 
north-bound China steamer was 
bidding farewell to Burton just 
before casting off, when sud- 
denly he drew him earnestly 
aside and said— 

“Ted—by Jove, I nearly 
forgot to tell you !—as we were 
coming out of the Albany Pass 
this morning we met a whole 
herd of cattle swimming——” 

“Cattle?” said Burton 
incredulously. 

“Yes, a couple of dozen of 
them. I hope you haven’s lost 
any, Ted? And the extre 
ordinary thing was that they 
all held something glittering in 
their mouths.” 

“Eh? ” queried Burton. 

“Yes,” said the skipper, 
“* gold-nuggets !’’ And witha 
parting dig in Burton’s ribs he 
retired hurriedly to the safety 
of the bridge. 


(To be continued.) 
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BAD WEATHER ON MONT MAUDIT. 


BY F. 8. SMYTHE. 


SEVENTY years ago mountain- 
eering was akin to travel and 
exploration ; the early pioneers 
were ‘voyageurs, and they 
scorned insinuations that they 
were mere acrobats smitten 
with the perverted desire to 
pit their muscular powers 
against the problems afforded 
by great peaks. Indeed, when 
taxed with risking their necks, 
they always had a satisfactory 
loophole of excuse in ‘ scien- 
tific observations.’ But, in 
their inmost consciences, they 
realised that mountains offered 
something more than abstract 
scientific problems, and one 
strongly suspects that the boil- 
ing-point thermometers, theo- 
dolites, and geological appara- 
tus, that figured so conspicu- 
ously in early Alpine literature, 
were left behind in the valley 
as often as the scientific con- 
sciences of their owners 
permitted. 

It was not until Sir Leslie 
Stephen wrote that most 
delightful of mountaineering 
classics, ‘The Playground of 
Europe,’ that the general public 
began to realise that moun- 
taineering was a legitimate sport 
heeding no scientific excuse for 
its accomplishment. Leslie 
Stephen himself was one of the 
first to break the scientific 
tradition, and in his account 
of the conquest of the Roth- 
horn remarked: “. . . that 


the temperature was approxi- 
mately (I had no thermometer) 
212° (Fahrenheit) below freez- 
ing-point. As for ozone, if any 
existed in the atmosphere, it 
was a greater fool than I take 
it for.” 

It is interesting to note that 
for these airy sentiments Sir 
Leslie incurred the severe dis- 
pleasure of Professor Tyndall 
and like pillars of the scientific 
world. 

In those days the proper 
route up an Alpine peak was 
deemed to be the safest and 
easiest route, but if it took 
several generations of moun- 
taineers to conquer the majority 
of the greater peaks, it took 
another generation to unravel 
the difficult and intricate prob- 
lems afforded by subsidiary 
peaks and pinnacles. If the 
‘sixties’ and ‘seventies’ was 
the golden age of mountaineer- 
ing, the ‘eighties ’ and ‘ nine- 
ties ’ was the silver age. Under 
the influence of such brilliant 
cragsmen aS Mummery and 
Burgener the art of rock-climb- 
ing developed apace. Peaks 
such as the Grépon and the 
Aiguille du Dru, ridges such as 
the Zmutt ridge of the Matter- 
horn, and cols such as the Col 
du Lion, hitherto regarded as 
hopelessly inaccessible, became 
the prey of those who delighted 
in defying the sternest aspects 
of nature, and who exulted in 
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muscles and nerves extended to 
fullest stretch. 

Soon, there being’, no fresh 
fields to conquer in the form 
of virgin peaks and cols, moun- 
taineers turned their attention 
to finding new and complicated 
routes up old peaks. One by 
one the ridges fell, and one by 
one formidable cols between 
the peaks were crossed. The 
old prejudices died; moun- 
taineering had become not a 
means to an end, but an end 
in itself. 

Man is ever at variance with 
Nature; he accepts her chal- 
lenge eagerly, going out of his 
way to subdue her obstacles, 
invading her inmost sanctuaries 
and most inhospitable solitudes 
of snow and ice. Not content 
with the difficult, mountaineers 
sought the all but impossible, 
hazarding their strength and 
skill on routes once considered 
impossible. The eastern pre- 
cipices of the Grépon, the 
southern wall of the Tasch- 
horn, the spires of the Dolo- 
mites, the Italian ridges of 
Mont Blanc yielded up their 
secrets to the rock-climber and 
ice man, until it appeared that 
practically every conceivable 
route up the greater peaks had 
been made. Nowadays, these 
routes are classified and de- 
scribed in guide-books with 
such a wealth of minute detail 
that the modern mountaineer 
who seeks the illusive charm of 
the unknown is hard put to it 
to discover an outlet for his 
energy and imagination. But 
the time is not far distant when 
cheaper and quicker travel faci- 
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lities will render accessible other 
ranges, and the mountaineer of 
fifty years hence will look t 
the Rockies and the Himalayas 
for his climbing holiday. 

Yet, however crowded the 
Alps%may become, their in. 
trinsic grandeur and beauty 
will remain unchanged, and 
as Edward Whymper wrote of 
the Matterhorn, “.. . Ages 
hence generations unborn will 
gaze upon its awful precipices, 
and wonder at its unique form, 
However exalted their ideas, 
and however exaggerated their 
expectations, none will come 
to return disappointed!” igg 

At the present time the Alps, 
as a whole, are not yet ‘ played 
out ’in a climbing sense. Some 
fine ‘routes’ await their first 
conquerors, whilst those fre- 
quently trodden can hardly 
lose their charm by familiarity. 
Several mountain - sides still 
hold out against determined 
assault. The northern faces of 
the Matterhorn, the Grands 
Jorasses and the Eiger, may 
be mentioned from among 
others as having repulsed the 
strongest parties. 

Less known by reason of its 
remoteness is Mont Maudit. 
Second only to Mont Blanc i 
height in the range of Mont 
Blanc, this graceful peak stands 
14,650 feet above the 86 
Though part of the central 
massif of Mont Blanc, it i 
definitely a separate entity, 
and is separated from Mont 
Blane by the Col de la Brenva, 
and forms a watch-tower as it 
were on the huge mountal 
wall encircling the head of the 
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Brenva Glacier. Steep snow 
and ice slopes descend from 
its summit ridge to the north, 
sharp and corniced snow ridges 
to the east and west, and it is 
py these latter ridges that the 
ascent is normally made. But 
it is to the south that Mont 
Mandit realises its full magnifi- 
cence, for on this side over 
three thousand feet of red 
granite cliffs, seamed with in- 
cipient icy couloirs, fall to the 
Brenva Glacier. 

Abutting against these preci- 
pices is the long ridge of the 
Tour Ronde, the frontier ridge 
of France and Italy, the peaks 
and pinnacles of which afford 
expeditions of the first magni- 
tude, yet so grand is the scale 
hereabouts that even the Tour 
Ronde, a peak of 12,440 feet, 
is seemingly insignificant. It 
was from the Tour Ronde 
Ridge that Herr Von Kuffner 
made a route to the summit of 
Mont Maudit, an expedition 
involving no less than three 
bivouacs from Courmayeur, 
whilst the late G. H. L. Mallory 
forced a complicated route up 
the eastern precipices from the 
easternmost bay of the Géant 
Glacier. Prior to 1929, how- 
ever, the longest, finest, and 
most direct ascent of the peak 
from the Brenva Glacier had 
not been made, and it was 
with the object of attempting 
it that, on 27th July 1929, Mr 
A. Harrison, Mr ©. W. Parry, 
both of the Scottish Moun- 
taineering Club, and I for- 
gathered at the Montenvers 
Hotel above Chamonix. 

For Harrison and me the 


trans-continental journey had 
not been without excitement ; 
we had been awakened in the 
middle of the night by a crash, 
accompanied by an avalanche 
of suitcases and rucksacks upon 
our heads from the racks above 
—a diversion caused by a too 
violent application of the brakes 
and the consequent smashing 
of the buffers between the 
coaches. But this, according 
to an English courier, was a 
mere nothing, and he told us 
that upon one occasion he had 
been in a French train that 
left the metals at sixty miles 
an hour. By great good for- 
tune he had escaped injury, 
and had been transferred to 
another train. The engine of 
this train had then blown up. 
According to Parry, who had 
arrived a week previously, the 
weather was unsettled, and he 
had ascended but two peaks. 
One of these was the Grépon. 
If, in Mummery’s words, this 
peak is now “ an easy day for a 
lady,” it nevertheless remains 
one of the most difficult 
standard rock climbs in the 
Alps, and it had been the scene 
of an extraordinary climbing 
accident a day or so previously, 
the details of which are per- 
haps worth mentioning as an 
example of the amazing folly 
and incompetence so often re- 
sponsible for loss of life in the 
Alps. The best known section 
of the route up the Grépon is 
the ‘Mummery Crack,’ a thin 
crack which cleaves a granite 
wall eighty feet in height. In 
order to ascend the crack it is 
necessary for the leader to 
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descend some distance to its 
foot. This descent is not essen- 
tial for other members of the 
party, and to save time it is a 
common practice to swing 
across, pendulum fashion, into 
the crack nearly half-way up on 
the rope held from above. In 
this particular instance, how- 
ever, the second man, instead 
of being tied to the rope, elected 
to swing across on his hands 
alone. Perhaps he had mis- 
judged his strength, or his 
hands had scraped over the 
rough rock, forcing him to 
release his hold. At all events, 
the unhappy man let go of the 
rope and fell down the preci- 
pices to the Nantillons Glacier 
1500 feet beneath. It is 
disasters such as this that tend 
to give mountaineering a bad 
name, and were even elementary 
prudence exercised by the thou- 
sands of inexperienced Conti- 
nental mountaineers who throng 
the Alps annually the daily 
press would be largely denuded 
of its tragical Alpine ‘ material.’ 
Our plan was to go straight 
up to the inn on the Col du 
Géant where, at a height of 
11,000 feet, we could not only 
get fit by making some minor 
expeditions, but become ac- 
climatised to altitude as well. 
So on the day after our arrival 
we packed up our rucksacks 
and set off to the Requin hut, 
which is situated about mid- 
way between the Montenvers 
Hotel and the Col du Géant. 
In spite of gloomy forebod- 
ings anent the weather the 
day was bright and sunny, and 
we strolled up the Mer de 
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Glace with that delicious seng 
of freedom experienced by the 
mountaineer escaped from the 
toils of civilisation. I hayg 
walked up the Mer de Glic 
many times, and it is a walk 
that always charms, even in 
bad weather when the black 
ribs of the mountains glam 
out betwixt the mists on either 
hand and the great ice stream 
stretches sombrely ahead. A 
few days ago the mountaineer’s 
horizon was dominated by 8S 
Paul’s Cathedral or Primros 
Hill; now he crawls as an insect 
crawls at the bottom of an 
abysmal trench, the ramparts of 
which rise to such heights that 
it requires a conscious effort of 
will to envisage their con- 
quest. Look eastwards to the 
Grépon and the Charmoz. There 
are grey curtains of rock, long 
smooth sweeps uncleft by crack 
or chimney ; tortuous couloir 
eating deeply into the vitals of 
the mountain; grey-green ice 
slopes streaked and guttered by 
fallen débris to which remnants 
of snow cling precariously; 
sunny precipices of warm red 
granite ; precipices dark, cold, 
deathlike ; fanged serrated sky- 
lines, where square-edged pillars 
and soaring insolent pinnacles 
shred the thin mists that writhe 
silently up from the depths 
beneath. 

There is a deep under 
current of sound too: thé 
sound of melted snow watef 
carving channels in the ice, of 
pouring throatily into deep 
moulins; and queer sounds, 
most noticeable at night, the 
sudden boom of an opening 
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erevasse, the groaning and 
straining of the glacier as it 
moves ponderously over its 
rocky bed, the hollow growl of 
ice avalanches, and the harsh 
roar of falling stones. 

We spent the night at the 
Requin hut, unattended by 
some of the intense discomforts 
with which I usually associate 
that refuge and its companion 
hut the Couvercle. True, one 
awoke at intervals to experience 
certain irritations and uneasi- 
ness, but the human crowd was 
not so pronounced as usual. 

The following day dawned 
sullenly. Sluggish mists surged 
over the frontier ridge of France 
and Italy, and were shepherded 
gently down the Géant Glacier 
by a warm moist wind, blotting 
out detail and reducing 
visibility to a uniform blank- 
ness. Bad weather was brew- 
ing, and we trudged despon- 
dently up the glacier. 

The Col du Géant is a simple 
enough pass in the technical 
climbing sense, but in the 
weather sense it is by no 
means so simple. Even with 
the aid of map and compass 
it is easy to go wrong, and 
whole parties have been over- 
taken by storm and lost on 
the complicated upper snow- 
fields of the Glacier du Géant, 
and no traces of them sub- 
sequently discovered. For a 
considerable distance above the 
ice-fall we followed a well- 
defined track, but, as Harrison 
suggested, it seemed to bear 
too far to the west. Finally, 
we halted to discuss our posi- 
tion and take a compass bear- 
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ing, but next moment the mists 
swayed asunder, something dark 
loomed through, a _  mist- 
wreathed rock pinnacle stood 
forth on our left. For a few 
moments we gazed in puzzle- 
ment, then light dawned. The 
Vierge ! The solitary rock peak 
that stands at the confluence 
of the branch glacier flowing 
from Mont Maudit and the 
main ice stream of the Géant 
Glacier—a peak that should be 
to our right. We were off the 
route altogether! It was a 
salutary lesson. The Col du 
Géant is a col that tolerates 
neither familiarity nor con- 
tempt. 

Under fair conditions the 
view that bursts upon moun- 
taineers who traverse the Col 
du Géant from Chamonix to 
Courmayeur is the most dra- 
matically beautiful that I know. 
Imagine yourself to be trudging 
up a long slope of snow—a 
slope that seems interminable. 
Gradually and imperceptibly 
the slope eases; the trudge 
becomes a walk up a gentle 
incline stretching away in front 
to a shallow parabola of snow. 
And as you walk the thrill 
of anticipation grows apace. 
Something wonderful lies over 
that parabola of snow, the 
very sky above it is charged 
with expectancy; there is 
promise in every swinging pace 
—in height won and work done. 
And then, suddenly, the beau- 
tiful peak of the Grivola, a 
silvery wedge of snow subtly 
tinged with violet, slides into 
sight, and an instant later the 
snows of the Paradiso. A few 
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more steps and the southern 
Alpine army stands forth in 


ting. 

From the Torino hut itself 
the view is even more extensive, 
and possesses, too, the merit of 
contrast in its most superlative 
degrees. Nine thousand feet 
beneath lies Courmayeur with 
its drowsy meadows, cool green 
forests, and threads of roads. 
Sometimes from the Col du 
Géant one can scent the faintest 
odour of new-mown hay, frag- 
rant flowers, and moist turf 
hot in the afternoon sun, even 
as one can scent the tropic 
coasts of Brazil from a ship 
far out to sea. And sometimes 
small butterflies are wafted up 
on gentle but treacherous 
breezes, cast over the crest of 
the col and slain in the frigid 
wastes beyond. Had Leslie 
Stephen first crossed the Col 
du Géant he might have named 
it the Col des Papillons. 

To the east, behind the lion- 
like mass of the Grand Combin, 
are the snowfields of Monte 
Rosa, with every fold and ridge 
sharply delineated, and the spire 
of the Matterhorn, which even 
at that distance—seventy miles 
—is the epitome of mountain 
gracefulness. To the west the 
jumbled peaks of Dauphiny 
are cast down in wild confusion, 
splintered and torn by the dis- 
ruptive forces of the earth. 
Eighty miles or more away 
they are, yet the eye unaided 
seeks to distinguish the Meije 
and its? pinnacles, the massive 
Grand= Pic, and the daring 
Doigt du Dieu, the Finger of 
God. And farther away there 
are other peaks—peaks whose 


rugged features dissolve into 
the kindly veils of haze with 
snowy summits floating mirage. 
like and remote from the world, 

But it is not to distant views 
that the mountaineer will first 
turn, but to Mont Blanc itself, 
to the Pétéret Ridge, greatest 
of all Alpine ridges, sweeping 
up 12,000 feet from the forests 
of the Val Veni to the snowy 
eaves of Mont Blanc de Cour 
mayeur and the supreme dome 
of Mont Blanc. For a while 
the eye remains upon those 
cold gleaming summits, and 
then, dazzled and satiated with 
elevation, descends to the Col 
de la Brenva, and thence mount- 
ing in a final sweep to the sym- 
metrical cone-like crest of Mont 
Maudit, finally sinks down the 
red precipices of that southern 
face which we hoped to climb. 

The Torino hut is one of the 
most cosmopolitan of Alpine 
huts. Here the mountaineer 
rubs shoulders with many 
nationalities: Frenchmen, stolid 
Germans, vivacious Italians, 
Belgians, Austrians, Ozechs, 
even keen mountaineers from 
the Land of the Lotus. At 
meal-times when the hut is 
full the babble of languages is 
indescribable, and the Briton, 
at least, is glad to escape from 
the terrific atmosphere of the 
dining-room into his own bed- 
room, where without offence 
he can fling wide the windows 
and gulp gratefully purer ait. 
The only things that are not 
cosmopolitan are the kindly 
proprietor, whose disinterested 
services mountaineers the world 
over remember with gratitude, 
and the food. It was here 
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that we met the Suction Gas 
Pump, a gentleman so named 
py Harrison owing to the 
manner in which he imbibed 
all forms of liquid nourish- 
ment. This gentleman con- 
ceived an inordinate affection 
for the unfortunate Harrison, 
and at meal-times invariably 
insinuated himself into a posi- 
tion beside him. It was an 
entertaining spectacle watching 
the efforts of Harrison to avoid 
his bée noire. He would 
endeavour to make himself as 
inconspicuous as possible, while 
enjoying his spaghetti or risotti. 
But always the Suction Gas 
Pump would bear down upon 
him with a broad smile, and, 
planting himself on a near-by 
seat, proceed thoroughly to 
offend poor Harrison’s gastro- 
nomic susceptibilities. 

The Torino hut also forms a 
frontier military post with a 
resident gendarme, who was 
armed with a rifle and small 
calibre pistol. In reply to our 
inquiries as to whether we 
could descend to Courmayeur, 
after having ascended Mont 
Maudit, we were met with a 
blank refusal. And even though 
the proprietor, an old friend, 
sent down for a special permit, 
it was not forthcoming, and we 
were given to understand that 
in the event of our descending 
without permission, we were 
liable to be shot out of hand! 

The weather remained un- 
settled for several days. Barely 
had the new snow time to 
melt away after one storm than 
another storm powdered the 
peaks. We made two expedi- 
tions during this period. The 
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first was an attempt on the 
Rochefort ridge, an expedition 
which has become a deservedly 
popular one of recent years. 

It was a beautiful morning 
when we left the Torino hut, 
but the blown snow steaming 
from the crests of the peaks 
betokened wind. In the words 
of the guides they “smoked 
their pipes.” 

The rocks at the foot of the 
Dent du Géant where starts 
the Rochefort ridge were snow- 
plastered and disagreeable, and 
as we gained height so did 
the wind increase in strength. 
We fought our way on to the 
crest of the ridge in the teeth 
of a fierce northerly gale that 
roared across, flinging the loose 
snow before it in a writhing 
cloud of spindrift. To advance 
along the sharp snow-and-ice 
crest was patently impossible, 
and we turned back, as did 
two other parties bound for 
the same climb, and finding a 
sheltered spot under the lee 
of a rock sat down to await an 
abatement of the wind. It 
was while thus waiting that we 
were the unwilling witnesses 
of one of the worst pieces of 
mountaineering that can well 
be imagined. Another party, 
consisting of two men and a 
lady, had followed us up. See- 
ing that the wind rendered 
impossible a direct passage 
along the crest of the ridge, 
they determined on traversing 
low down on the southern 
sheltered side. Even to first- 
rate mountaineers this would 
be a formidable undertaking, 
for not only was the general 
angle of the slope excessively 
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steep but the rocks were loose 
and crumbling. f Also, there 
was no object in such a 
route, a8 a party would be 
forced on to the crest of the 
ridge a short distance along, 
where sheer precipices barred 
further continuation of the 
traverse. They lacked even 
elementary mountaineering ex- 
perience, and it was shocking 
to watch them. They leant 
inwards to the slope and 
clutched at the hard snow 
with their fingers, while the 
rope, trailing in loose festoons 
between them and fastened to 
neither indriven ice axe nor rock 
anchorage, would have pulled 
all to disaster in the event of a 
slip. It was obvious, too, that 
the poor lady, tied between her 
two incompetent male com- 
panions, was painfully nervous. 
One felt sincerely sorry for 
her plight, and not unjusti- 
fiably angry with the two who 
so wantonly risked her life. 
Two expert guides would hesi- 
tate before embarking on such 
a traverse with a lady novice 
on the rope. They did not 
succeed in gaining the ridge, 
and though we saw nothing 
more of them we heard after- 
wards that they managed to 
return. Yet it would not have 
been bad luck had they been 
killed ; it was good luck that 
they were not killed. Thus 
are mountaineering ‘ accidents ’ 
manufactured in the High Alps. 

The wind did not drop, and 
we returned to the hut, there 
to kick our heels during yet 
another snowstorm. 

The second abortive expedi- 
tion was made on the Aiguille 


du Midi. Here we ran ints 
one of those dense mists that 
are more common among the 
British hills than in the Alps 
Not a yard of the way wa 
visible, and we were forced to 
advance on a compass bearing, 
Finally, the mist became 
charged with electricity, and 
we began to experience the 
characteristic phenomena, asgo- 
ciated with an oncoming storm, 
a sensation as though light 
cobwebs were brushing our faces 
and a tingling of the scalp, 
There seemed little object in 
advancing farther, and once 
again a beaten little army forte 
trudged disgustedly back to 
the Col du Géant. 

No electrical storm material- 
ised that day, but on the next 
day a series of snowstorms 
and thunderstorms swept up 
from the south to vent their 
fury on the range of Mont 
Blanc. During one of thes 
storms we were standing chat- 
ting on the threshold of the 
Torino hut when there came 
blinding violet blaze of light 
accompanied at the same it 
stant by a violent detonation. 
Both Harrison and I received 
slight shocks, Harrison down 
the arm, and I down the legs. 
Indeed, my shock was sufi 
cient to send me_ suddenly 
backwards two or three yards 
along the passage. No doubt 
Wwe received shocks because We 
were standing in our nailed 
boots on the metal-clad thret 
hold of the hut. 

We began to despair. From 
the philosophical reflections that 
if the weather is bad at the 
beginning of a climbing holt 
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day it obviously cannot go on 
peing bad during the whole of 
the holiday, we were reduced to 
comparing the season with 
seasons such as 1927. Old 
mountaineers are more com- 
forting in these comparisons 
than the younger generation, 
because they will always tell 
you that it’s the “ worst season 
since 85” or “the best since 
79,” as the case may be, and 
it is good to think that the 
weather was just as bad when 
they were young. No doubt 
if we live to be old we shall 
tell the youngsters that it’s 
the “worst season since °29 ”’ 
or “reminds me of ’23.”” There 
is a certain dignity about the 
weather of the past; it was 
always the worst or the best. 
At last came a fine day, a 
beautiful day, albeit new snow 


lay several inches deep on the 


peaks. We ascended the Tour 
Ronde. It is a charming little 
peak, the Mont Dolent of the 
vicinity, and like Mont Dolent, 
its ascent includes a little bit 
of everything. True, there are 
no difficulties worthy of the 
name, unless the bepinnacled 
east ridge is followed through- 
out, but it is a climb that the 
most. sophisticated of moun- 
taineers can enjoy. And like 
Mont Dolent, too, there is 
nothing little about the view 
from the Tour Ronde. From 
no other point on the range of 
Mont Blanc is the magnificence 
of Mont Blanc itself better 

used. From the Aiguille 
Noire de Pétéret to Mont 
Maudit, the whole of the Brenva 
cirque is visible. Long and 
earnestly we studied the south 
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face of Mont Maudit. Falling - 
just to the west of the summit 
is a wide couloir. Though a 
plain chute for falling stones 
and cornices from the summit 
ridge, its very straightness 
favours the mountaineer. Fall- 
ing stones prefer the middle of 
a couloir, and unless the couloir 
bends and thereby sets up 
ricochetting, they carve for 
themselves a groove in the 
centre down which to pass 
peaceably to the glacier. Best 
of all, the new snow was hard 
at work avalanching down this 
couloir, and casting a sub- 
stantial portcullis over the gap- 
ing moat of the huge double 
bergschrund that separated the 
southern cliffs of Mont Maudit 
from the Brenva Glacier. Given 
a continuance of the fine 
weather, now was the time for 
assault. One more detail, and 
an important one, remained to 
be decided upon—the position 
of the bivouac necessitated by 
the length of the climb. A 
prolonged examination revealed 
a patch of snow some 1000 feet 
above the bergschrund on the 
eastern side of the couloir that 
seemed to offer a possible site, 
and one well protected from 
falling stones and avalanches. 
Our plans, then, were sub- 
stantially the same as those 
evolved by Professor Graham 
Brown and me when we ascended 
the Brenva face of Mont Blanc. 
We must attack the base of 
the couloir late in the after- 
noon, when the sun had left 
the face of the mountain and 
frost had bound up the stones, 
bivouae in a safe and sheltered 
position, resume the attack 
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early next morning when the 
couloir was still safely frozen, 
and finally leave the couloir in 
favour of the long rock ridge 
bounding it on the east which 
leads straight up to the summit 
ridge of the peak. So much 
for theory. As regards prac- 
tice we knew that, even sup- 
posing the couloir to be snow 
for the most part and not ice, 
the difficulties of the ridge 
would be considerable, for at 
many points the rocks swept 
upwards in sheer unbroken slabs 
worthy of the Grépon. Last 
but not least, a huge cornice 
defended the summit ridge, 
curling far outwards in ex- 
travagant defiance—a proble- 
matical and possibly exciting 
' finish to the climb. 

These things decided, we 
spent some delightful hours 
basking in the hot sun on the 
friendly slabs of granite, and 
it was not until late in the day 
that we lounged back to the 
Torino hut. 

The following day dawned 
brilliantly. In excellent spirits 
we packed up our loads, and 
at about 8 A.M. set off for 
our climb. Our rucksacks were 
heavy, for in addition to three 
days’ food we carried water- 
proof eiderdown sleeping bags, 
to say nothing of essential 
luxuries such as a camera and 
@ spirit cooker. In order to 
reach the Brenva Glacier and 
the foot of the climb, it was 
necessary to cross the ridge 
of the Tour Ronde. There are 
numerous cols, and of these the 
one that seemed most suitable 
for our purpose was the Col 
de la Fourche. 


As we tramped over the sup. 
lit snowfields we recalled 4 
rumour that had come to ow 
ears: that two Swiss mom. 
taineers were also after the 
climb. When, therefore, we 
turned the corner that bro 
us within sight of the Col dels 
Fourche and saw two minute 
specks crawling up the steep 
ice slope to the col, it seemed 
as though the rumour was 
about to be realised, and that 
we were to undergo the dis- 
agreeable experience of retreat- 
ing from a cherished and care- 
fully planned climb, for two 
parties on the route would be 
undesirable. But we wer 
puzzled to see another and 
motionless speck on the glacier 
before us. As we approached 
this speck resolved itself into 
the peaceful spectacle of 4 
fellow mountaineer asleep with 
his head pillowed on two ruck- 
sacks. Our approach awoke 
him, and we introduced ou- 
selves. It proved to be Her 
von Kehl, one of the best known 
German mountaineers, who in- 
formed us that the two specks 
which had by now reached the 
Col de la Fourche were his 
guides, who were preparing 
the way for his ascent of the 
Col de la Brenva on the morrow. 
The steps they were cutting 
would indeed save much time 
for both our parties, and after 
thanking Herr von Kehl ia 
his guides’ staircase, and taking 
a drink from the thermos which 
he kindly insisted we should 
have, we parted with maly 
expressions of goodwill. 

By the time we had reached 
the bergschrund at the foot a 
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the col the two guides were 
returning. It is an object- 
lesson for an amateur to see 
the skill with which a first- 
rate guide cuts steps up steep 
ice, and it is equally good to 
gee with what speed and con- 
fidence an ice slope is descended. 
To the uninitiated there may 
appear little difficulty or merit 
in the hewing out of a step 
with the ice-axe; actually, 
however, there is no branch 
of mountaineering calling for 
greater skill or a longer training 
to acquire that skill. A little 
later the guides had descended 
and joined us. Fine fellows 
they were. One of them, a 


Swiss, was typical of his class, 
clean-shaven, with a slow serious 
smile, slim yet perfectly pro- 
portioned, neatly almost primly 
dressed, the sort of man not 
easily ruffled, and the right 


companion in an emergency. 
The other, Gaspard by name, 
descendant of a famous line 
of Dauphiny guides; black 
bearded, bold of eye, with a 
sturdy well-knit frame ; a man 
of voleanic energy ; a dominant 
personality with the strong 
passions of his type; a born 
leader of men. For a few 
minutes we chatted with them, 
then with a cheery ‘‘ bon voy- 
age’ they swung off down the 
glacier and we addressed our- 
selves to our task. 

The ice slope to the Col de 
la Fourche is steep—its angle 
Probably exceeds 60°. In order 
to circumvent the bergschrund 
it was needful to recut the 
guides’ steps, as melted snow- 
water from above had washed 
them partially away. So deli- 
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cate was the balance on the 
wall that I was forced to 
throw my heavy rucksack down 
before it was possible to step 
up and across and obtain a 
lodgment on the slope above. 
Parry followed, the rucksack 
was hauled up on the rope, 
and lastly came Harrison. 
Above the bergschrund the 
steps were in the nature of 
pigeon-holes, but they had been 
cut so far apart that our 
heavy rucksacks made every 
step an effort. 

Of all mountain aspects an 
ice slope is perhaps the most 
awe-inspiring and nerve-rack- 
ing. High up on the face of a 
precipice one can picture swift 
and merciful annihilation, but 
on an ice slope one shudders at 
the thought of the terrible 
preliminary slide, with the harsh 
ice ripping the clothes from the 
body and tearing the flesh from 
the bones. And yet there is no 
other branch of mountaineering 
that can inspire such fierce and 
primitive joy as the ascent of 
an ice slope, for every step cut 
is a step won by definite effort. 
Rock climbing is magnificent 
both physically and sstheti- 
cally, but on an ice slope 
when for hours on end a slip 
by one must result in destruc- 
tion to all, the mutual feeling 
of confidence engendered be- 
tween members of a climbing 
party is the most precious 
thing mountaineering has to 
offer. 

We gained the crest of the 
col just to the east of a 200 feet 
high rock tower, and straight- 
way commenced to descend on 
the far side to the Brenva 
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Glacier. Our way lay down 
unstable rocks which exacted 
slow progress and considerable 
caution. We were relieved to 
quit them, and pound down 
through soft deep snow over a 
choked bergschrund to _ the 
Brenva Glacier. 

We had taken things easily, 
but time nevertheless had flown. 
The sun was relinquishing its 
hold on the Brenva precipices 
of Mont Blanc and Mont Maudit, 
and the deep ice couloirs over- 
flowed with cold purple sha- 
dows. We sat down to await 
the advent of the frost that 
would render the passage of 
the couloir to the proposed 
bivouac site feasible. 

A boulder lying on the glacier 
formed a convenient table, and 
soon we were eating a meal. 
Now that we were fairly to 
grips with things we were ex- 
periencing a full measure of 
that mysterious happiness that 
woos the mountaineer in the 
high places of his adventure. 
Hemming us around was the 
noblest of all Alpine cirques ; 
a new untrodden way lay before 
us; all the indefinable glamour 
of the unknown was ours to 
taste in the future. 

Our soliloquies were inter- 
rupted in rude fashion. From 
the Tour Ronde Ridge behind 
us came a sudden roar. We 
turned in alarm. A mass of 
crags had been dislodged and 
was descending straight for us. 
We jumped to our feet pre- 
paring to- dodge the great 
boulders that came flying down 
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the slopes immediately aboyg, 
But our haste was unnecessary, 
Roar though they might doy 
the upper crags, the torrent 
of grinding rocks was sogp 
arrested and smothered in the 
soft snow slopes beneath, ang 
not one stone came near my, 
But if the mountain 

had proved woefully short ip 
range its barrage completely 
swept the whole upper portion 
of our line of descent from the 
Col de la Fourche ! + 

By the time we had finished 
our meal Mont Maudit was in 
complete shadow. Unhurriedly 
the shadow stole across towards 
us. It reached us, and fora 
few instants we could see the 
sun glinting gossamer - like 
through the projecting cornices 
thousands of feet above. Soon 
the shadow passed, and close 
in its train came a vault-like 
breath of cold. 

Packing up our rucksacks, 
we set off across the Brenva 
Glacier. A cone of avalanche 
débris 300 feet high led up to 
the bergschrund. It was steep, 
and not yet frozen sufficiently 
to bear our weight. At almost 
every step we sank in half-way 
to the knees. As we had sus 
pected, the centre of the great 
couloir was deeply rutted by 
stones, and it was not yet com 
pletely quiet. Even at this 
hour an occasional missile came 
shooting down it, and it seemed 
safest to cross the bergschrund 
well to the west, where we wele 
out of reach of the stones. 
Here the bergschrund was not 





1 Our route was not a dangerous one. It is the ordinary standard line of 


descent from the Col de la Fourche. 


The avalanche was an exceptional one. 
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so easy. ‘The fragile bridge 
spanning it appeared ready to 
collapse at any moment, but 
like most fragile-looking berg- 
schrund bridges it sufficed, and 
one by one we crawled over it 
on to the firm slope above. 

This slope was steep. Good 
snow took us rapidly upwards 
for a while, but then the feet, 
instead of sinking comfortably 
in, struck ice. Steps had to be 
cut, and cut quickly, for time 
was drawing on. The ice 
brought us to a long patch of 
slabby crumbling rocks cleft 
to the west by a narrow thread- 
like little chimney. Up this 
chimney we mounted quickly, 
our crampons affording valu- 
able assistance. At length it 
became necessary to take to 
the rocks. We were now full 
in the maw of the great couloir, 
and we climbed the rocks to 
a point where it narrows con- 
siderably. Thence a rapid tra- 
verse across its icy avalanche 
tun, where small pebbles were 
still occasionally whizzing down, 
brought us to good snow and 
scattered granite slabs. 

A few minutes later we had 
reached the proposed bivouac 
site. It did not look exactly 
reposeful, consisting as it did of 
a bank of snow inclined at an 
angle of some 45°, and to make 
sure that there was not a more 
comfortable place above we 
climbed up the granite slabs 
to inspect a likely - looking 
ledge. But this was no better, 
and there was nothing for it 
but to make the best of what 
had been provided. Accord- 
ingly, we commenced to dig 
out a platform in the snow 
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slope whereon we could at least 
sit in tolerable comfort. But 
soon to our astonishment and 
joy we came upon a horizontal 
foundation of soft earth instead 
of the hard sloping rock which 
was the best we had dared 
hope for. We worked with a 
will, removing large stones piece- 
meal, and building a substantial 
wall with them round the out- 
side of our alcove. Half an 
hour later we sat ourselves down 
on a yielding floor with a sigh 
of contentment, feeling that 
even open air lodging at over 
13,000 feet can be made as 
comfortable as the average bed 
in the average British boarding 
establishment. 

Our alcove was so com- 
modious as to make a rope 
unnecessary, and we removed 
it, not, however, without a 
mental reservation regarding 
sleep-walking, for a glance over 
the edge of the platform dis- 
closed sheer rock and ice slopes 
to the Brenva Glacier 1000 
feet beneath. 

Soon the spirit cooker was 
sizzling, and the ‘table’ set 
with a brave array of provisions. 
And surely the choicest Lord 
Mayor’s banquet cannot equal 
a meal partaken of by hungry 
men after a hard day’s exercise, 
high up amid some of the 
noblest scenery in the Alps. 
Harrison cut the bread, Parry 
wrestled with lumps of frozen 
butter and more easily mani- 
pulated jam and sardines, the 
spirit stove carried on a gentle 
song to itself in a corner, and 
I—ate the courses so thought- 
fully provided by Harrison 
and Parry! 
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Later, when the sterner busi- 
ness of eating was over, we 
tucked ourselves into our sleep- 
ing bags, sipped contentedly of 
steaming hot tea, and leaning 
back against the protective 
stone and snow walls of our 
alcove, watched the pageantry 
of sunset. The world about us 
was ashen and grey, but glowing 
cloudlets were strewn over the 
breadth of Heaven like the 
dying embers of some titanic 
aerial conflagration. Of nearer 
peaks the shadow of Mont 
Blane had engulfed all, but in 
the east the summit snows of 
Monte Rosa glowed like the 
alabaster cupolas of some un- 
earthly cathedral steeped in an 
alchemy of purest rose. 


“How faintly flushed, how phantom 
fair 

Was Mont Rosa hanging there. 

A thousand shadowy pencilled valleys 

And snowy dells in a golden air.” 


And of other peaks the Mat- 
terhorn, hard by the gates of 
Monte Rosa, alone remained 
illumined ; a stern warrior, dark 
tnailed, with burnished helm 
and a flaming plume of cloud 
blown far out to leeward. 

Nearly 10,000 feet beneath 
the trembling lights of Cour- 
mayeur served to remind us 
that we were still creatures of 
flesh and blood, and not dis- 
embodied beings floating in the 
limitless spaces of the ether. 

In this particular instance it 
was gradually borne in upon us 
that if the sunset was beautiful 
in the extreme it was also evil 
in the extreme. As a spectacle 
the fiercely glowing bars of 
scarlet branding the heavens 
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were admirable, but as pre 
cursers of fair weather the 
were more than doubtful. One 
felt instinctively that the 
weather drama had only just 
commenced, and that this dig. 
play was a preliminary to the 
second act when a climax of 
Storm and horror was to be 
engineered. At least, that wag 
my feeling, but Parry and 
Harrison were more optimistig, 
“Those clouds will soon clear 
away after sunset,” said the 
latter, and so, in fact, they did, 
Yet, even when the whole sky 
was glistening with stars, an 
occasional ghostly flicker of 
distant sheet -lightning was 
Suggestive of preparations 
behind the scenes for ow 
discomfiture. 

Two hours after sunset the 
weather was perfect. To the 
uttermost southern horizon 
stretched the stars. Some- 
where behind us and out of 
sight the moon was shining, 
and its rays gleamed weirdly 
on the distant snows of Monte 
Rosa until they seemed even 
more ethereal than before. 

We lay snugly in our eider- 
down sleeping bags, nob 
attempting to woo sleep bub 
intent on the beauty of the 
night, and by-and-by our vigil 
was rewarded by the finest 
display of meteors that I have 
ever witnessed. One after 
another they streamed across 
the zenith, leaving luminow 
tails in their wake, and fading 
mysteriously to nothingness er 
they reached the earth. How 
long I watched I cannot say; 
but gradually peaks and stars 
merged into one, and I seemed 
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to float dreamily away into 
dispassionate and limitless 
space. 

I awoke an hour or two later. 
The interval between the first 
and second acts had passed ; 
the sky was no longer clear ; 
all but one feeble star patch 
was obscured by drifting clouds 
that came sliding up out of 
the west ; an opaque fuzziness 
fringed the crest of Mont Blanc. 
The night was extraordinarily 
still; not the faintest puff of 
wind brushed by; even the 
forces of disintegration were 
hushed, and the ear strained 
in vain for the bass rumble of 
avalanches. It was a stillness 
comparable to the stillness 
that may be experienced in 
tropic lands when all Nature 
is awed by the impending strife 
of the elements. The clouds 
thickened, deepened, then of 
a sudden were parted by a 
vagrant air-current. A patch 
of serene stars shone bravely 
for a few instants. But soon, 
a though relenting at this 
concession, the mists closed 
sluggishly up. And still at 
regular intervals, with mono- 
tonous regularity, came the 
distant quiver of lightning. 

It was now after midnight, 
and we looked down wondering 
whether Herr von Kehl had 
started for the Col de la 
Brenva, but we could dis- 
tinguish no gleam of a lantern 
on the upper reaches of the 
Géant Glacier. 

There was no longer any 
doubt as to the weather’s in- 
tentions, and with the prospect 
of not only being forced into 
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a difficult retreat, but having to 
descend to Courmayeur where 
we would in all probability be 
arrested for ‘illegally ’ crossing 
the frontier, we began to ex- 
dawnings of 


perience the 
pessimism. 

It was at this juncture that 
someone suggested a hot rum 
punch. It was a brilliant idea, 
and soon the spirit stove was 
in full blast. Various learned 
authorities decry the use of 
alcohol on a mountain. They 
talk gravely of temporary 
stimulation followed by physi- 
cal and nervous reaction. It 
is @ modern opinion. Was 
not the care of the wine-bottle 
the primary anxiety of the 
pioneers? Is there not pathos 
in Whymper’s account of how 
the wine froze or came to 
grief on various occasions ? 
Did not Mummery invariably 
celebrate a conquest with a 
bottle of Bouvier on the sum- 
mit? For that matter, do 
not the various medicos with 
whom it has been my privilege 
to climb always accept, if they 
do not suggest, an alcoholic 
drink at times of chill ? 

Suffice to say that after that 
drink of hot rum punch we lay 
back in our sleeping bags and 
swore that we saw stars, that 
the weather was clearing, and 
that the clouds that now totally 
obscured the sky were in reality 
only ‘night clouds ’ that would 
disperse with the rising of the 
sun. 

Yet, when I awoke an hour 
or so later, I must admit 
that nothing had happened to 
justify such transient optimism, 

2D 
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for a thick clammy mist en- 
veloped us, bringing with 
it little icy particles that 
rattled down on our sleeping 
bags like fairy small-shot. 
There was nothing to do save 
to wait for daylight, and mean- 
while hope that the wind would 
not rise. If it did our retreat 
might well become both difficult 
and dangerous. 

The snow increased both in 
volume and intensity. From 
fine particles it became heavy 
flakes. It covered our sleeping 
-bags, but we kept reasonably 
warm by tucking our heads 
well inside. Dawn seemed very 
tardy, and it was not until 
after 5 A.M. that its first faint 
glimmer disclosed a wintry 
world. Inches of snow had 
already fallen and were still 
falling. The snow-storm was of 
winter rather than summer 
severity. True, there was no 
wind, and the cold was by no 
means intense, but there was 
a quiet deadly persistence about 
the snow that made us pack up 
our things as quickly as possible 
and, after eating a hurried 
morsel of chocolate, set off 
down. 

The climbing was very differ- 
ent to that experienced on the 
ascent. Rocks over which we 
had mounted easily were now 
treacherously masked in snow, 
and every hold had to be 
sought for. It was an excellent 
illustration of the dogma that 
all mountaineering text-books 
seek to impress on_ the 
mountaineering novice—that 
the simplest climb may be- 
come difficult under certain 
conditions. 
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Progressing slowly down the 
rock slabs and steep snow we 
reached the edge of the icy 
avalanche run in the middle of 
the great couloir. The ayg. 
lanche run is but twelve yards 
or so wide at this point. Above, 
it steepened to an almost yep. 
tical icy bulge. Below, it 
dropped away steeply to the 
bergschrund about 800 feet 
lower. Here and there ugly 
rocks sticking through the ig 
suggested that an accidental 
downward journey to the berg- 
schrund would be by no means 
in the nature of a placid slide, 

The heavy snowfall had sug- 
gested already the possibility 
of danger in the couloir, and 
this possibility was soon em 
phasised in an alarming manner, 
As we approached the edge of 
the ice run there was a sudden 
prolonged swish from above, 
and a small stream of loow 
snow shot over the ice bulge 
and poured past us. I6 lasted 
for perhaps a minute, and 
before it subsided Harrison, 
who was leading down, a 
vanced. But ere he had time 
to start cutting steps ther 
came a second and louder 
swish, and another stream d 
snow of greater volume thal 
the last poured past. Ime, 
there was but little density in 
the powdery snow, but thi 
last stream appeared capable 
of sweeping a man from li 
feet down the smooth bed d 
the couloir. Our anxiety gi¥. 
The couloir was the 
drain funnel to a large até 
above, and these small a 
lanches might well be the pit 
lude to a much greater av 
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lanche. In my mind’s eye I 
had an unpleasant vision of 
the huge cornices of the summit 
ridge overhanging the head of 
the couloir collapsing under 
the weight of the new snow. 
The sooner we were out of the 
place and back on to the 
Brenva Glacier the better. 

At last there came a lull in 
the snow torrent, and Harrison 
advanced and commenced to 
cut steps across the ice run. 


He had cut about four or five, 


and was in the middle of the ice 
tun, when there came another 
swish of an approaching ava- 
lanche. He had just time to 


crouch in close to the slope and 
brace himself as well as he 
could with the indriven point 
of his ice axe when the torrent 
of snow was upon him. In an 
instant he had completely dis- 


appeared as the swiftly moving 
mow striking him poured up 
over him as a torrent pours 
over an outstanding boulder. 
As soon as we heard the on- 
coming snow stream, Parry and 
I instinctively tightened the 
Tope. Parry, who was next to 
Harrison on the edge of the 
ice run, held it round an ice 
axe, while I was able to utilise 
a small but firm rock knob. 
We both expected to see Har- 
mison swept down the ice, and 
to have his whole weight plus 
the pressure of the snow on 
the rope. But somehow he 
Managed to defy the utmost 
efforts of the snow to dislodge 
him, and although blinded and 
literally half - suffocated, gal- 
lantly clung to his position. 
Had he fallen, he would have 
Swuhg some distance down the 
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ice on to some sharp rocks 
before his weight could have 
come on the rope, and even if 
he was not hurt by the fall the 
combined strain of the rope 
about his waist plus the torrent 
of snow might well combine to 
render him unconscious or suffo- 
cate him. For what seemed an 
age, but was in reality probably 
less than a minute, the snow 
poured down relentlessly. But 
at last it gradually abated ; 
Harrison became visible again, 
and was able to move back to 
safety. 

Covered in snow from head 
to foot, he appeared as a verit- 
able Snow Man of the moun- 
tains. Only when he told us 
that he was feeling tired, too 
tired to continue cutting steps 
in the ice across the avalanche 
run, did Parry and I realise 
how near to complete exhaus- 
tion he had been. His was 
truly a great effort, and it was 
only sheer grit that enabled 
him to cling on for so long. 
Had he fallen off he would 
have endangered not only him- 
self but the whole party. 

We reversed the order of 
the party, and I prepared to 
cut the necessary steps across 
the couloir. Meanwhile, an- 
other avalanche fell, a larger 
one, the vicious swish of which 
was half a roar. Not even 
Harrison could have withstood 
this avalanche. With each 
avalanche becoming progres- 
sively larger and more danger- 
ous, the need for crossing the 
avalanche run and descending 
to the Brenva Glacier with 
the least possible delay had 
become imperative. At last 
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there came another lull, and 
I set out to finish Harrison’s 
task. Never have I cut ice 
steps so fast before. It was 
slash, slash, slash for one step, 
and slash, slash, slash for the 
next, with the whole of my 
strength behind each blow. 
Poor badly cut steps they 
were, but they sufficed. And 
by great good-fortune our luck 
held ; I had just reached safety 
on the rocks of the other side 
when down cascaded the next 
avalanche ! 

With steps cut it was an 
easier matter for Parry and 
Harrison to rush the channel 
in the short intervals between 
the avalanches, though it was 
only with difficulty that they 
were able to find the steps in 
the ice owing to the snow 
filling them up and obliterating 
them. At last we were all 
across and could breathe more 
freely. 

The most dangerous portion 
of the descent was behind, but 
there was still the possibility 
of a really big avalanche sweep- 
ing the whole width of the 
couloir, and we continued on 
downwards with all possible 
speed. 

Ascending, we had moved 
all together up the long stretch 
of crumbling rocks on the 
western side of the avalanche 
run, and had taken but half 
an hour. Descending, these 
rocks occupied a full two hours 
of careful climbing. Soft deep 
snow had filled all their inter- 
stices, and they appeared as a 
uniform white sweep. Nasty 
slippery rocks they were under 
their snowy shield, and even 
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when a hold was unearthed, o 
perhaps I should say unsnowed, 
it usually proved loose ang 
untrustworthy. To make mat 
ters worse, the snowstorm way 
increasing if anything, and the 
corresponding danger from aya. 
lanches was becoming greater, 
The snow was now shooting 
down the avalanche run cloy 
at hand with a genuine roar, 
and we reflected that we wer 
lucky, inasmuch as the storm 
had not started earlier in the 
night. An hour would have 
made all the difference, and 
we should have taken a much 
graver risk in crossing the 
avalanche run or have been 
forced to bivouac indefinitely 
—a slender alternative ina 
snowstorm at over 13,000 feet. 

We had almost reached the 
bottom of the rocks when ther 
came the roar of a big avalanche 
from somewhere perilously clo 
at hand, and through the snow- 
laden mist we saw a bellying 
cloud of snow shoot down the 
precipices to our right, and 
finally pour thunderously om 
to the Brenva Glacier. AD 
avalanche of similar size down 
our couloir would be disastrous. 

A snow stream was hissing 
down the icy little chimney 
by which we had mounted. 
To avoid it we continued @ 
the rocks. At their foot thew 
were steep and awkward # 
negotiate. As last man dow 
I protected my descent by 
passing the rope over a proj 
tion, and hung on it for a fe¥ 
moments like some evil-doet 
on a wayside gallows, while 
yelling to Parry who was hold: 
ing the other end of the 10M 
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to slacken it sufficiently for 
me to swing round the corner 
and join him. 

Our former steps in the ice 
slope had been silted up by 
the snow, but fortunately it 
was not necessary to recut 
them; by uncoiling our spare 
rope and looping it around a 
convenient projection we were 
able to slide down to the firm 
snow above the bergschrund. 
Afew moments later we jumped 
over the latter, and sitting down, 
glissaded to the level surface 
of the Brenva Glacier. For- 
tune had favoured us, and it 
was with thankfulness that we 
listened to the roar and hiss of 
avalanches out of the snow- 
laden mists on the great cliffs 
behind. 

It was snowing very heavily. 
A foot had fallen already. To 
return over the Col de la 
Fourche to the Torino hut was 
manifestly impossible ; the sole 
alternative was to descend to 
Courmayeur and give ourselves 
up to the Prefect of Police, 
with many expressions of 
apology at our unlawful entry 
into Italy. But we were by 
no means in Courmayeur yet. 
We had nearly 8000 feet of 
descent before us, and to find 
the way down the long com- 
plicated Brenva Glacier in thick 
Weather would be no easy 
task. Fortunately, however, I 
had visited the upper bivouac 
Place the previous year, and 
once we reached that I felt 
confident of finding the re- 
mainder way down in any 
weather. The crux of the 
matter was the descent over 
unknown ground from our 
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present position to the bivouac 
place. 
These things decided, we ate 
some chocolate and indulged 
in a tot of rum each. The 
latter we felt we could do 
with for we were soaked to the 
skin, and our exertions, both 
mental and physical, had been 
severe, especially Harrison’s 
great effort in the couloir. 
The shortest and quickest 
line of descent appeared to lie 
directly down the Brenva 
Glacier. We were soon un- 
deceived. Progress at first was 
Over easy snow slopes, but 
soon we were wandering in a 
veritable maze of giant cre- 
vasses. The ground steepened 
and fell away in front of us. 
We found ourselves gazing down 
a fifty feet high wall of polished 
gleaming ice. As far a8 we 
could see it stretched away on 


either hand, appearing to span 
the total width of the glacier, 
and below the glacier descended 
in an ice-fall. Square-topped 
pillars of ice were upreared in 
wild disorder, deep crevasses 
split the glacier in every direc- 


tion; a confused jumble in 
which the mountaineer might 
wander for hours without dis- 
covering an outlet. 

The alternative was to avoid 
this portion of the glacier 
altogether by ascending 1000 
feet to the east, and descending 
the mountain-side direct to the 
bivouac place. 

It was a slow weary grind 
that trudge uphill. My own 
lack of training was painfully 
obvious, but how is a man 
fresh from sedentary life in a 
city to become fit in one short 
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week? We gained the summit 
of a snowy knob and peered 
mistrustfully into a thick mist. 
Visibility was reduced to a few 
feet, but before us a sharp- 
crested snow ridge curved away 
into nothingness. This we de- 
cided must be the line of 
descent. 

It was a wonderful ridge ; 
for sharpness and continuity it 
remains unique in my recollec- 
tion. Down and down we 
went with feet carefully planted 
on its delicate crest, and always 
it stretched ahead apparently 
never ending. ‘Truly a weird 
piece of mountaineering with 
naught to see but the next 
step, until it seemed that we 
were half-walking, half-drifting 
as though in a dream. 

Dark patches loomed ahead— 
rocks. The ridge petered out 
on to a level rocky platform. 
There we halted, uncertain as 
to the next move. Happily the 
weather decided it for us, and 
the mists suddenly parting for 
a few instants disclosed long 
stretches of easy rocks below. 
We needed no further invita- 
tion, and unroping scrambled 
down. 

Every hundred feet of descent 
took us farther from the region 
of bad weather, and now, as 
we scrambled down the rocks, 
the sun began to show wanly. 
We passed the old bivouac 
place, and traversing to some 
snow slopes glissaded merrily 
for some hundreds of feet. 
Thence a long stretch of crumb- 
ling rocks and earthy couloirs 
brought us to the Brenva 
Glacier well below the ice- 
fall. There we sat down and 
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indulged in the first good meg] 
that day. 

It was pleasantly warm now, 
and we stripped off our sopping 
clothes and laid them out 
boulders to dry. Mountain 
weather is often curiously | 
and it was difficult to realise 
that above us the snowstorm 
raged in odd contrast to the 
sunny meadows of Courmayeu 
still several thousands of feet 
beneath. The difficulties wer 
over, and packing up our ruck 
sacks again we commenced a 
leisurely descent. 

The route down the Brenya 
Glacier lies for the most part 
over the moraine of its eastem 
bank. Where the glacier is 
wide and only moderately steep 
this moraine is thick and stable, 
and overgrown with grass and 
flowers in many places. But 
at the point where the glacier 
narrows and pours steeply down 
between imprisoning rocky walls 
the stones lie more thinly a 
the ice. At one place the i 
is too steep to support them 
save at the extreme edge, and 
the stones are abruptly precipi- 
tated down a short ice slop 
by the motion -of the glacier, 
until they become reunited 
the main mass of moraillé 
boulders. It is a place that 
forms a subtle trap for thow 
ascending from below, and 2 
the previous year when We 
passed it our Courmayeur por 
ters exercised the greatest car 
in their choice of route. 

It was here that the accident 
occurred. 

Parry, who was abead 
stepped for an instant on 
great block of granite weighilg 
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two tons or more which was 
poised on the edge of the ice 
slope. His weight disturbed 
its equilibrium, and it slowly 
heeled over beneath him. He 
tried to spring backwards to 
safety, but it was too late to 
regain his balance. Next mo- 
ment the boulder had toppled 
down the ice, and he with it 
and in front of it. Desperately 
he drove in the pick of his ice 
axe in an endeavour to swing 
clear, and this he just man- 
aged to do. But the boulder 
had supported other boulders. 
There was a rumble, and an 
instant later a mass of granite 
blocks were dislodged on top 
of Parry, who was practically 
ingulfed in a torrent of sliding 
rocks. It was a terrible spec- 
tacle; Harrison and I watched 
helplessly unable to do any- 
thing; it seemed that he must 
be crushed to death. There 
was something devilishly de- 
liberate in the motion of the 
rocks, as though they were 
assured of their prey, relying 
on sheer weight to slay their 
victim. Then it was all over, 
and we saw Parry lying motion- 
less on the ice below. 

We hurried round, but were 
foreed to go carefully; the 
whole place was unstable, and 
@ careless step might well in- 
volve Parry in a further ava- 
lanche. We reached him. To 
our great relief he was semi- 
conscious, and could under- 
stand what was being said to 
him, but before attending to 
his wounds it was essential to 
get him to a place of safety ; 
another fall of boulders might 
come at any moment. ‘“ Do 
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you think you can walk? ” we 
asked. “I think so,” he re- 
plied, and very pluckily got 
to his feet. Supporting him 
as well as we could on the steep 
boulder-strewn slope, we man- 
aged to get him out of the line 
of fire of falling rocks, to a 
more sheltered place under the 
cliff by the side of the glacier. 
There we gave him brandy 
and examined his wounds. One 
leg was limp and useless, but 
so far as we could see was not 
broken; there was also the 
possibility of internal injuries, 
for one of the boulders had 
rolled across him. Strangely 
enough, although he could un- 
derstand what was being said 
to him, he could not see—the 
effect, perhaps, of concussion 
or shock. His hands were cut 
and bleeding from his en- 
deavours to ward off the boul- 
ders, but the cuts were only 
superficial, and we tied them 
up with a bandage that Harri- 
son carried with him. 

Half an hour passed and he 
was still but semi-conscious. 
It was obvious that he could 
not get down unaided; help 
must be fetched from Cour- 
mayeur. Harrison was un- 
familiar with the Brenva 
Glacier, but I had ascended it 
the previous year. It was 
agreed, therefore, that he should 
remain with Parry while I 
descended for help. Fortu- 
nately, it was still compara- 
tively early in the day, and 
though Courmayeur was 4000 
feet beneath us, there seemed 
every possibility that Parry 
could be brought down by 
nightfall. Leaving my ruck- 
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sack, I 
descent. 

Jt would be difficult to 
imagine a more thoroughly dis- 
agreeable glacier than the 
Brenva Glacier. Its side 
moraines and their long slopes 
of loose stones seem never- 
ending. When every minute 
is of importance, and a wounded 
friend is awaiting help, it is 
maddening to have to descend 
such a place, but it was better 
to go cautiously than risk a 
sprained ankle in the circum- 
stances. 

A buttress of broken rock, 
covered sparsely with steep 
slippery grass, descends by the 
side of the glacier. On the 


set off on the 


east is a couloir which must be 
traversed to gain the slabby 
rocks of the mountain-side 
down which lies the track to 
the valley. 


Mr A. E. W. 
Mason describes this passage in 
‘Running Water,’ and tells 
how the villain instinctively 
stretched out his hand to save 
the man he intended to murder 
when he accidentally slipped. 
Here I made a foolish mistake. 
Instead of descending the but- 
tress for some distance and 
crossing the couloir low down, 
I crossed it high up. The 
rocks of the far side were 
difficult, but once committed 
to the route I decided to go 
on; to have returned would 
have taken an unconscionable 
time. It was a stupid mistake, 
how stupid I soon realised. 
The climbing lay over smooth 
slabs with but few holds over- 
hanging a tremendous drop. 
There was a corner which I 
remember vividly. To pass 
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round it, it was necessary to 
swing from a shelf of rock 
on the hands alone. The edge 
of the shelf was rounded and 
afforded but a poor grip, the 
friction was barely sufficient 
to keep the fingers from slip. 
ping. It was with considerable 
thankfulness that I found my- 
self at last in a grassy chimney 
that took me quickly down to 
the ordinary route. Little time 
had been lost, but it was a 
solitary bit of scrambling 
that I should not care to 
repeat. 

At length I was on easy 
ground and could run. Soon! 
reached the woods. They held 
@ close stagnant heat, and I 
sweated as I have never sweated 
before. And as though to 
remind me of the necessity for 
haste, there came at regular 
intervals the deep-toned growl 
of the ice avalanches and falling 
stones from the Brenva Glacier 
behind. 

Near the snout of the Brenva 
Glacier stands a small chalet- 
restaurant. There I inquired 
as to where the nearest 
telephone was. A tall lanky 
man with a fair moustache and 
sun-browned cheeks — an ob- 
vious guide—answered my 
query. ‘‘ There is none nearer 
than Courmayeur, and that i 
five kilometres, but you have 
had an accident? Then I will 
send my son on his bieydle. 
You will need six porters 0 
carry an injured man down the 
Brenva Glacier—I will come 
myself.” Half a minute later 
the son, a lad of fifteen, was 
pedalling down the rough path 
to Courmayeur. 
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Going inside I ate a meal 
of ham and eggs, washed 
down with something like a 
quart of beer, prepared by 
Madame la proprietaire, who 
insisted upon foisting upon me 
an English-Italian dictionary 
whereby to promote conversa- 
tion. But I fear that I paid 
more attention to the ham, the 
eggs, and the beer. 

Three-quarters of an hour 
later the rescue party had 
arrived, truly a superb example 
of the promptitude with which 
a request for help is answered 
in the Alps, for which all 
honour is due to the Bureau 
des Guides at Courmayeur. 
They had come up in a motor- 
car, and were armed with two 
poles, a quantity of rope, and a 
blanket. Five of them went 
speedily ahead, whilst the guide 
and I followed more slowly. 

It is a good thing to walk 
behind an Alpine guide. Not 
until a man has done so can 
he appreciate the art of upward 
progression. Walking uphill is 
an art in which a guide attains 
perfection. His movements are 
effortless; he places his foot 
on the ground carefully yet 
automatically ; he swings his 
leg not from the knee as does 
the town dweller but from the 
hip, a swing both rhythmical 
and unhurried; seemingly he 
goes slowly, actually he gains 
height fast ; he can go steadily 
for hours without a halt. 

It was a hot trudge; the 
afternoon sun shone relentlessly 


on our backs. There is no. 


Alpine glacier that impresses 
the mountaineer more than the 
Brenva Glacier. For sheer 
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savagery it is unequalled, and 
its surroundings are such as 
almost to appal the invader of 
its recesses. Even as we 
mounted up the long buttress 
several mighty ice avalanches, 
let loose from a mass of totter- 
ing pinnacles, thundered down 
in cataracts of crashing ice 
blecks, until the echoes were 
flung from the cliffs of the 
great Pétéret ridge to the 
Aiguille de la Brenva, and 
back again. 

As the leading party reached 
the summit of the buttress 
they halted and pointed. Join- 
ing them, we could distinguish 
Parry and Harrison, two little 
specks far up the long slopes of 
moraine. To our surprise they 
seemed to move. 

The party pressed forward 
quickly and soon reached them. 
Parry was much better; he 
had fully recovered conscious- 
ness not long after I had left, 
and feeling cold had struggled 
several hundred feet downhill. 


.But his leg was very painful, 


and it was impossible for him 
to walk even with assistance. 
It had been a long dreary wait 
for them, and Harrison said 
that at one time they had begun 
to fear that I had been arrested 
and locked up in jail! 

No time was lost in preparing 
to carry Parry down. The 
two poles were nailed and 
lashed together, and one side 
of the blanket was nailed to 
the long pole thus formed. 
Parry was next placed in the 
blanket and the other side 
nailed to the pole. The whole 
was then lashed around with 
ropes. Parry was thus slung 
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in @ sort of hammock, a much 
safer and better means of trans- 
port over rough ground where 
it is impossible for two men to 
walk abreast than a stretcher. 
In fact, so efficient did it prove 
that it could undoubtedly be 
adopted with success in moun- 
tain warfare in such districts 
as the North-West Indian Fron- 
tier. 

Nevertheless, it was a long, 
tedious, and difficult job for 
the guides and porters. The 
moraine was merely hard work, 
but on the rocky buttress and 
the traverse of the couloir to 
the mountain-side there were 
places that taxed all their 
strength and skill. Frequently, 
it was necessary for them to 
brace themselves on small foot- 
holds as well as they could, 
while grasping the pole as 
tightly as possible to prevent 
it and its burden from slipping. 
Yet withal their thoughts were 
first for the welfare of Parry, 
and on the bad passages every 
effort was made to prevent 
him from being bumped against 
the rocks. Two men could 
not manage the pole for longer 
than a few minutes at a time, 
and changes of bearers were 
frequent, whilst halts and a 
rest were necessary every half- 
hour or so. But at last the 
worst was over and the path 
through the woods reached. 

Evening was falling and the 
woods were cooler now. There 
was a sweet fragrance of flowers 
and resin on the still air; a 
carpet of soft pine needles 
muffled the slow tread of nailed 
boots. It needed a glance 


aloft at the snow-laden mists 





clinging obstinately around the 
heights to assure us that Mont 
Blanc still sulked in the grip 
of bad weather. 

Parry was happy and com- 
fortable, and his face peeping 
out from the end of the ‘ ham- 
mock ’ grinned appreciation of 
the proceedings. 

It was an impressive little 
company that passed through 
the lower pastures. First came 
the ‘hammock,’ borne on the 
shoulders of two burly porters, 
with Parry in it feeling no 
doubt something like a Queen 
of Sheba, followed by two young 
porters engaged, so far as I 
could understand their pot- 
pourri of French and Italian, 
in a@ sometimes amiable and 
sometimes violent discussion of 
local politics and scandals. 
Then there was a grizzled old 
man all wrapped about with 
hundreds of feet of rope, look- 
ing not unlike the advertise- 
ment of a well-known make of 
motor tyre, with a short pipe 
projecting from a scrubby beard 
and an amazing power and 
accuracy of expectoration. And 
lastly, my original friend from 
the chalet-restaurant and I, 
eking out a slender knowledge 
of each other’s languages with 
many picturesque gesturings. 
Of Harrison there was no sign; 
he had gone on ahead for beer. 

Everyone knows the almost 
uncanny way a crowd collects 
in the loneliest of country lanes 
in the event of a motor accident 
or similar excitement. So it 
was with us. Long ere we 
reached the chalet-restaurant 
our party was added to until 
it assumed the proportions of 
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a veritable procession. The 
path was wide, and we marched 
in fours, with the *‘ hammock ’ 
and its bearers leading the way. 

It was dark when we at last 
reached our destination. There 
Parry was laid out in the kit- 
chen, where the local doctor, 
who had been summoned from 
Courmayeur, proceeded to make 
an examination by the light of 
a candle. 

I shall not easily forget the 
scene: Parry lying on the floor 
and being prodded by the 
doctor; the circle of lined, 
bronzed, and weather-beaten 
faces of the guides and porters 
around lit by the yellow candle- 
light; the wood stove crack- 
ling in the corner, and a glimpse 
through a narrow window of 
the dim forms of the peaks. 

The report on Parry was a 
good one—a badly strained 
knee, perhaps, or a torn carti- 
lage, nothing worse, apart from 
some nasty cuts and bruises; 
but further climbing would be 
impossible that season. 

A motor-car conveyed us to 
Courmayeur, where instead of 
being arrested and incarcerated 
in jail we were hospitably 
received at the Hotel Savoia. 
Evidently the proprietor is a 
power in the land, for, in 
response to our inquiries as to 
our illegal descent, he shrugged 
his shoulders and merely bade 
us to let him have our pass- 
ports: “Everything will then 
be arranged and a permit de 
séjour granted.” One cannot 
help suspecting that besides 
being a hotel proprietor he is 
also a local magistrate! How- 
ever, as Harrison remarked, 
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“We are bound to run into 
the gendarme of the Col du 
Géant.”’ And sure enough we 
did. But instead of greeting us 
with suspicion he advanced 
with outstretched hand and a 
warm smile of welcome spiced 
with admiration. ‘‘ Ah,” said 
he, “so you have got to 
Courmayeur after all, but not, 
I think, by the Col du Géant ! ” 

Fortunately, Dr Hugo Miiller, 
a well-known Swiss climbing 
doctor, who happened to be 
staying at Courmayeur, very 
kindly attended to Parry. He 
advised him to return to Eng- 
land at the earliest opportunity 
to have his knee properly 
treated. 

Parry had cause to con- 
gratulate himself; his escape 
had been little short of mirac- 
ulous. Had one of the larger 
boulders rolled over him he 
must have been seriously in- 
jured, if not crushed to death. 
That night we celebrated his 
escape with Asti Spumanti. 

Mont Maudit had beaten us 
handsomely, so handsomely 
that Harrison and I decided 
to attempt the climb again 
should weather conditions per- 
mit. So on the same day that 
Parry left by motor-coach for 
Chamonix, we faced the long 
hot trudge up to the Col du 
Géant 


Perhaps the most noticeable 
features of this walk are the 
intimidating military notices 
that confront the mountaineer, 
and not the least humorous 
incident of the day was the 
spectacle of Harrison sitting 
down to study a large-scale map 
of Mont Blanc under a glaring 
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notice that read something to 
this effect :— 

“The crossing of the frontier 
and use of cameras and topo- 
graphical maps is strictly pro- 
hibited. The agents of the 
National Safety have orders-to 
shoot, if necessary, anyone in- 
fringing these regulations.” 

My greatest regret is that I 
neglected to take a photograph ! 

Bad weather was brewing 
when we reached the Col du 
Géant, and it needed but a 
glance at the peaks covered 
in new snow to convince us of 
the hopelessness of waiting. 
The weather broke that night, 
and from our bunks in the 
close fetid atmosphere of the 
Requin hut we watched the 
lightning slash the sky, and 
listened to the grand orchestral 
accompaniment of thunder, 
wind, rain, hail, and snow. 

We arrived at the Montenvers 
Hotel next day in rain worthy 
of the English Lake District. 
The weather had not belied its 
early promise, and, on the day 
after, we all forgathered in 
Chamonix and departed by the 
afternoon train for a sun- 
scorched land in the grip of a 
phenomenal drought—England. 

One little incident apropos 
to our adventures on Mont 
Maudit possibly makes a fitting 
finale to this account. 

Many wild rumours had been 
circulated anent Parry’s ac- 
cident, among which ampu- 
tated legs and arms, fractured 
thighs, broken ribs, and cracked 
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skulls figured conspicuously, 
But perhaps the best rumour 
of all emanated from an 
American who accosted me, 
“Say,” he queried, “do you 
happen to know that guy 
Smythe?”  “Intimately,” I 
replied. “‘ Waal,” he continued, 
with immense relish, “I guess 
he’s gone and done himself in 
at last.” 

Parry, I am glad to add, 
has now completely recovered. 


NOTE. 


Since writing this account 
news has come to hand that 
the south side of Mont Maudit 
was ascended a month after 
our attempt by Mr T. Y. 
Kagami of Tokio, with the guide 
Gottfried Perren of Zermatt. 
The route followed was different 
from ours, being to the east 
of the great couloir. Con- 
siderable difficulties were ex- 
perienced high up, especially 
in surmounting the cornice of 
the summit ridge, where Mr 
Kagami tells me he had to 
act as footstool for his guide 
before the overhanging snow 
could be hacked away with the 
ice axe. The climb was accom- 
plished without a bivouac from 
the Col du Géant in the re- 
markably fast time of fifteen 
hours. Mr Kagami is to be 
heartily congratulated on hav- 
ing successfully solved one of 
the last great problems in the 
Alps. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE—‘“‘ CULTIVATE YOUR GARDEN ”—RURAL ENGLAND 
—A CAUTIONARY GUIDE—SHENSTONE AND THE LEASOWES. 


Mr MacDonaLp and his col- 
leagues have lived through the 
Parliamentary Recess in a fool’s 
paradise, and a very pleasant 
place they have foundit. There 
was no raucous criticism to 
reach them from the House of 
Commons, and whatever their 
constituents thought about 
them, they kept a discreet 
silence. So they were able, 
they thought, to go about their 
business in that spirit of autoc- 
racy, which they would, if 
they could, always breathe. 
They have believed that they 
spoke with the voice of England, 
and such flattery has been 
heaped upon them that some- 
thing at least of their egregious 
vanity might be forgiven. Upon 
Mr MacDonald and Mr Snowden 
the freedom of the city will be 
conferred. And if these absurd 
excesses of adulation continue, 
who knows but it will rain 
golden boxes upon them, as 
once they rained—may we say, 
with better reason? — upon 
William Pitt. It is but natural 
that they are suffering, some 
of them, from the painful dis- 
ease of swelled head. When 
Mr J. H. Thomas returned from 
Canada, he comforted us all by 
assuring us that whenever he 
was told that England was 
‘down and out,’ he declared 
it to be untrue. The nobility 


of his utterance is somewhat 


lessened by the memory that 
if England be not ‘down 
and out,’ she owes not her 
survival to the services of 
Messrs MacDonald and Thomas, 
who did their best to destroy 
her. 

Hitherto these heroes have 
refused to waste their time 
upon domestic policies. Re- 
garding themselves as states- 
men of wider view, they have 
concerned themselves solely 
with foreign affairs; they have 
forgotten the old familiar cry 
of ‘Socialism in our time.’ 
They have forgotten even how 
the word ‘Socialism’ should 
be spelt. They have forgotten 
the shape and the size of the 
parish pump. There is nothing 
provincial about them, nothing 
even parochial. They look 
abroad, and, the more fortu- 
nate of them, go abroad. When 
they speak, they speak to the 
whole world. Mr Snowden has 
been on urgent business to 
Holland ; Mr J. H. Thomas has 
visited Canada as an imperial 
bagman; Mr Henderson has 
spent a pleasant holiday in 
Switzerland; and the great 
Mr MacDonald himself has 
gone to the United States of 
America, to bring with him the 
magnificent gift of peace to 
our brothers across the Atlantic. 
He agrees with the little nigger 
girl, that the time has come 








for the two great Anglo-Saxon 
peoples to stand shoulder to 
shoulder. Mr MacDonald’s go- 
ing, we are told, is without 
precedent in our history. No 
English Prime Minister has 
ever before been so far afield, 
and it is not surprising that 
he has kept the gentlemen 
with cameras busy. They have 
shown him to us pacing the 
deck with his lofty brow fur- 
rowed with thought, or holding 
his lifebelt jauntily, or talking 
with all the condescension of a 
great man to the flattered 
captain on his bridge. And 
all those travelling go abroad, 
happy in the reflection that 
they are running no risk of 
their constituents’ displeasure, 
for their constituents neither 
know nor care what happens to 
England in foreign countries, 
and would be incapable of 
criticising the ample platitudes 
of their leaders, if they did 
know or care. Moreover, the 
Labour Ministers have adhered 
to the wholesome tradition of 
continuity in international 
policy, save in Egypt and 
Russia. They have found their 
policy and their opinions ready 
made for them. Mr Snowden, 
in upholding the right and the 
prestige of England at the 
Hague, was but fulfilling a 
preordained duty, and doing 
precisely what the previous 
Government would have done, 
had it not gone out of office. 
The only contribution to the 
business of Mr Snowden was 
a failure in manners, a failure 
which made the task no easier, 
and which almost embroiled 
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us in an unnecessary dispute 
with France. 

Mr MacDonald has claimed 
already so much glory for his 
visit to the United States that 
Mr Baldwin was wise in his 
review of the situation to ex- 
plain what he and his Govern- 
ment had already done to 
make Mr MacDonald’s path 
easy. “He had looked for- 
ward with favour,” said Mr 
Baldwin, “‘on Mr MacDonald’s 
pending negotiations with the 
President of the United States. 
Before the Conservative Gov- 
ernment left office, Mr Gibson, 
the United States representative 
at the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission at Geneva, 
had made his famous declara- 
tion which had helped to clear 
away many misunderstandings, 
and had opened the way to a 
naval understanding between 
the nations of the world. Time 
did not permit of any agree- 
ment being arrived at before 
the General Election, but it 
had been his own intention, 
if returned to office, to pay a 
personal visit to the United 
States, and in his speech during 
the debate on the Address he 
had expressed a hope that Mr 
MacDonald would adopt this 
course.”” We would not re- 
proach our Prime Minister, who 
has had the wisdom to follow 
the excellent example which 
in other circumstances Mr Bald- 
win might have set him. But 
it is obvious that he has no 
right to claim for his action 
the merit of originality. 

However, Mr MacDonald may 
be more safely trusted when he 
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keeps himself and his Foreign 
Secretary sternly on the road 
marked out for them by the 
Conservatives. Where they 
have ventured to think for 
themselves, they have blun- 
dered wildly. In Egypt and in 
Russia they have shown signs 
of a dangerous independence. 
Mr Henderson has made a 
vast and unexpected surrender 
in Egypt, and his projected 
treaty must not on any account 
be allowed to be signed with- 
out adequate safeguards. Our 
policy in Egypt has a profound 
influence upon the Empire, and 
even though Mr MacDonald’s 
principal supporters may take 
very little interest in our im- 
perial supremacy, it is the plain 
duty of the Opposition to in- 
sist upon necessary guarantees. 
And Mr Henderson’s surrender 
to the Bolsheviks is at once 
more frank and open than is 
his surrender to Mahmud Pasha. 
It is made, as Mr Baldwin has 
pointed out, ‘‘in spite of Mr 
MacDonald’s declaration that re- 
cognition would not be accorded 
without adequate safeguards 
and guarantees that the con- 
ditions previously laid down by 
the Conservative Government 
a8 to the cessation of hostile 
propaganda and intrigue should 
be complied with, both in the 
letter and in the spirit.” Mr 
Henderson at the outset showed 
a kind of courage. He accepted 
his leader’s declaration with 
some respect. He received the 
envoy of the Soviets with firm- 
ness, and told him what the 
Preliminary guarantees were 
upon which the Labour Gov- 
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ernment insisted. The envoy, 
knowing his man, refrained 
from argument, and hastened 
his departure from London. 
Mr Henderson, in the spirit 
of obedience with which he 
has always met his Russian 
masters, begged him to return. 
He returned, well knowing that 
Mr Henderson would be clay 
in his hands. Henceforth his 
work was easy and speedily 
accomplished. He insisted 
upon recognition without safe- 
guards, and was kind enough 
to say that these could be con- 
sidered later. And the result, 
of which we hope Mr Henderson 
and Mr MacDonald are proud, 
is that Russia henceforth will 
be accepted as a civilised nation, 
and will be permitted all the 
advantages of long credits. 
Moreover, she will be left un- 
hampered in her policy of 
sending her agents where she 
will to stir up rebellion against 
the rule of England, which she 
regards as the chief obstacle of 
her barbarous policy of death 
and torture. 

It is not a pleasant story, 
and it will be read with shame 
by all those who value and 
respect the prestige of England. 
Our only ray of hope, and that 
a dim one, remains—that the 
promise of Mr Baldwin is re- 
deemed, the promise of un- 
qualified opposition of the Con- 
servative Party. Mr MacDon- 
ald cannot forget, even in the 
midst of flattery, that he is 
but the leader of a minority, 
and that he will not be per- 
mitted to outrage the honour 
of England for a merely partisan 


a 
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success. And, strange though it 
seems, for the Labour Party, 
the support of Russia is a 
piece of domestic policy. 
Russia may make whatever 
demands upon it she chooses, 
with the certainty that she 
will not be sent empty away. 
Why Labour is thus compliant 
we do not know. Perhaps 
Labour has a natural sympathy 
with the criminal classes, and 
delights in the savagery of 
the Tcheka, and in the whole- 
sale bloodshed of Lenin and 
his followers. Whatever the 
motive, Mr Henderson sur- 
rendered with a kind of eager 
humility in a tavern at Lewes. 
He threw away, without a 
moment’s hesitation, the dig- 
nity of England. He put 
himself under the heel of Russia, 
and will put England there too, 
unless the House of Commons 
rebels against the wanton insult 
prepared for her. And so 
proud was he of his sad achieve- 
ment, that he was photographed 
with his adversary and master, 
M. Dogalevsky, and gave us a 
perfect picture of the Sheep 
and the Wolf. It is evident 
that Mr Henderson, like all his 
colleagues, has a simple faith 
in the efficiency of the 
camera, and clings to its aid, 
even when its truth convicts 
him of the weakness and vanity 
which persuade him to betray 
his country. 

While Mr Henderson was 
bending the knee in whis- 
pered humbleness before M. 
Dogalevsky, Mr MacDonald was 
on his way to the United States 
of America to see what he could 
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do for Mr Hoover. So generous 
was his reception in New York 
that he was emboldened to 
boast that he spoke not for g 
Party but for a united country, 
If by the ‘ united country’ he 
meant Great Britain, he made 
a boast that was wholly un- 
justified. No man may speak 
for a united country who has 
not proved his faith and loyalty 
to that country. Mr Mac- 
Donald’s record of disloyalty 
to England has been unbroken. 
He has been eager always to 
stand on the side of England’s 
enemies. His pitiful record is 
familiar to us all. He did not 
conceal his sympathy with Ger- 
many at the time of the war. 
He cannot have been so utterly 
dense as not to see the danger 
of Bolshevism, which he would, 
if he could, have introduced 
into England. The conse- 
quences of a General Strike were 
not unknown to him, when he 
joined Mr Thomas in singing, 
like a couple of antics, the ‘ Red 
Flag.’ A man who has been 
guilty of these disloyalties in 
the last few years cannot speak 
in the name of the united 
country which he has done his 
best to break in pieces. He 
may speak, if he will, for the 
Second International, to which 
we believe he owes allegiance. 
He may not speak even for 4 
handful of honest and _ loyal 
Englishmen. However, he is 
not deterred by the sane fe 
straints of modesty and reason. 
He seems to believe that all 
wisdom and all eloquence reside 
in himself, and as to-day he 
pretends that he is the spokes- 
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man of England, he will claim 
to-morrow to speak for the 
whole world. 

Yet even he has some mis- 
givings, and it was with a 
certain regret that he set out 
upon his triumphant journey 
to the United States at the 
very moment that the Labour 
Conference was held at Brighton. 
Alas! he could not be in two 
places at once, and Broadway 
gained what Brighton lost, the 
supreme music of his eloquence. 
But he seemed to understand 
the danger in which his de- 
parture from England left his 
Party. He wanted to keep his 
guiding hand upon his col- 
leagues, even while he was 
on the high seas, and he left a 
message to the Congress which 
expressed his ambitions and 
his fears. He knew perfectly 
well the value of foreign affairs 
in keeping his supporters away 
from home politics. The pomp 
of long journeys and loudly 
applauded speeches closed the 
eyes and ears of the patient 
voters to the promises of solid 
gain which had been made by 
Mr MacDonald during the 
General Election. None knew 
this better than Mr MacDonald, 
and he left a message behind 
him which he hoped would re- 
assure for a while the obsequi- 
ous voters. He promised for 
the next session a forward 
movement on the home front, 
and it is clear that that ‘ move- 
ment’ will not be made so 
easily as the noisy parades 
have been made at the 
Hague, at Geneva, in Hgypt, 
and elsewhere. It is true that 
VOL, COXXVI.—NO. MCCOLXIX. 
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nothing much has come, and 
that nothing much is likely to 
come from these parades. But 
so long as the band plays and 
there is no lack of cameras, 
there is comfort to be got out 
of them. 

For Mr MacDonald the hour 
of difficulty and danger will be 
when he meets Parliament. 
The cheers of Washington will 
not echo in the House of 
Commons. There he will be 
sternly reminded of the many 
undertakings which he and his 
colleagues gave during the 
General Election. He knows 
perfectly well what they are, 
and he knows that he will not 
be able to make them good. 
Votes have to be paid for not 
abroad to the shoutings of 
foreign sightseers, but at home 
in the presence of those who 
cast them. Mr MacDonald’s 
message to the Conference at 
Brighton was rather a confes- 
sion than a boast. He enumer- 
ated the many duties which 
he was asked to perform, and 
exaggerated only when he pre- 
tended that he and his col- 
leagues had already set to work. 
Unemployment, housing, edu- 
cation, slums, pensions — all 
these problems were to be 
solved. And worse still, “ we 
have to relieve the Trade 
Unions,” said he, “of dis- 
abilities imposed on them by 
unjust and partisan legislation 
in the last Parliament; ,we 
have to raise the coal industry 
from the depths into which 
long years of drifting and blind 
policy have plunged it.” He 
carefully leaves out of sight 
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the wickedness of himself and 
his colleagues which compelled 
Parliament to legislate about 
the Trade Unions, lest they 
should be driven a second time 
by the eminent singers of the 
‘Red Flag’ into a General 
Strike. He ignored the mon- 
strous policy of Mr Cook and 
others of his kind, which drove 
the coal industry to the depths. 
And these problems, in spite 
of Mr MacDonald’s pompous 
utterances, cannot be solved 
without discussion and with- 
out controversy, and discussion 
and controversy are increasingly 
distasteful to the Prime Minister 
in his present dictatorial hum- 
our. Not only will his own 
supporters throw difficulties in 
his way, but the Opposition, 
loyal to its tradition of with- 
holding criticism from foreign 
affairs, a tradition never re- 
spected by Mr MacDonald and 
his friends, will do its best to 
thwart the Prime Minister’s 
proposed legislation. Mr Bald- 
win understands the situation, 
and is on the alert. ‘‘ The real 
- test of the Socialist Govern- 
ment,” he has said, “is yet 
to come. The Socialist Party 
owed its success very largely 
to lavish promises, which led 
the electors to believe that they 
would bring about substantial 
and rapid improvements in the 
social conditions and the stan- 
dard of life of the people, and 
in the unemployment situation. 
The people are waiting to see 
whether these pledges are going 
to be fulfilled.” So far as we 
have gone there are few signs 
of encouragement. Mr Thomas 


has come back from Canada 
without result and without 
hope. The Labour Govern- 
ment has not been many 
months in power, and already 
it has threatened the coal 
industry with a new crisis, 
It has pledged itself to restore 
the seven hours’ day in the 
mines. Ifitredeems this pledge, 
unemployment, which it hag 
promised to abolish, will in- 
crease, and many collieries will 
perforce be closed down. In 
brief, as Mr Baldwin says, “ the 
Socialist Party is faced with 
this dilemma—they must either 
break faith with millions of 
their supporters, or they must, 
for political reasons, take a 
step which should spell dis- 
aster to British industry.” 
The duty of the Opposition, 
as it is always its duty in 
home affairs of which it dis- 
approves, is to oppose. And 
when the ministers all return 
from the pleasant trips, which 
they have taken at the coun- 
try’s expense, they will find 
that their reception is not 
pleasant or easy. Mr Mac 
Donald is likely to find enemies 
on all sides. On the one hand, 
he will be asked to placate 
the Clydeside Socialists; on 
the other, he will be faced by 
the ruthless and damaging criti- 
cism of an awakened Opposi- 
tion. All he can do at present 
is to plead for time and indul- 
gence. “1 must ask you, 
says he, “to give us @ little 
time—time to study and de 
vise ; time to lay secure found- 
ations; time to ensure that 
our plans, when put into oper® 
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tion, will stand all the severe 
tests to which they will then 
be subjected ; time to get them 
through the House of Com- 
mons; time to enable our 
work to bear its fruits.”” Never 
was a plainer admission made 
of rash promises and failure. 
Mr MacDonald undertook to 
perform all sorts of feats, 
without any ‘study’ of the 
methods which he should adopt. 
And he pleads for time now, 
because at the General Elec- 
tion he offered all that his 
supporters demanded, and was 
too busy or too careless to 
‘devise’ the means by which 
he might redeem his pledge. 
Without doubt the time will 
come when Mr MacDonald and 
Mr Thomas will renounce the 
habit of the bagman. They 
will cease to ‘ travel,’ and will 
be compelled to face the House 


of Commons and the country 
with what courage they may. 
We have as little hope for their 
success as pride in their know- 


ledge or their skill. They 
brag a vast deal about their 
country, and they have never 
hesitated to raise their hands 
against it. They have snapped 
the chain of tradition which 
should have bound them to the 
past. They care only for the 
advantage of their Party and 
their class. So bitter is their 
dislike of patriotism that they 
are commonly to be found on 
the side of their country’s 
enemies. And the result of 
their pretending to govern Eng- 
land will be to drive well- 
thinking men and women fur- 
ther and further from politics. 
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Henceforth we shall be driven, 
in Voltaire’s phrase, to “ culti- 
vate our garden,” to attend to 
those things which increase 
the amenity of our lives and 
secure the beauty of our father- 
land. Apart from the politics, 
which happily touch only the 
fringe of life and which are 
now in the hands of men per- 
plexed by vanity and ignorance, 
there remains much of value 
which we may guard piously. 
If we only are vigilant, we 
may yet save rural’ England 
from being defaced or de- 
stroyed. There is, for instance, 
@ Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, which de- 
serves our ungrudging support. 
At a meeting of this Council, 
recently held, Lord Crawford, 
its President, spoke with a 
grave voice of the harm that 
was being done. “A _ vast 
deal of danger,” said he, “‘ has 
been done within the last twelve 
months. There has been big 
new mileage of ‘ribbon’ de- 
velopment since the last con- 
ference. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of trees have been need- 
lessly cut down, here, there, 
and everywhere. Features of 
rural England are threatened, 
imperilled, and destroyed.” 
Statutory powers already exist 
to avert the damage, but, the 
public and the local authorities 
are unconscious of the powers 
entrusted to them, and the 
first step to be taken is to en- 
lighten the ignorance of those 
who, if they knew what they 
might do, could avert much of 
the impending danger. The 
resolution which was moved by 
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Lord Crawford put in the 
clearest form not only the 
harm that was being done, but 
the means by which England 
may yet be saved. Thus it ran: 
“That in view of the grievous 
extent to which the aspect of 
our towns and countryside, 
which is one of the country’s 
greatest assets, is being dis- 
figured by uncontrolled devel- 
opment, inharmonious build- 
ings, unsightly roads, overhead 
electric power transmission, 
outdoor advertisements, _ ill- 
designed petrol-filling stations, 
litter, refuse dumps, and in- 
discriminate tree-felling, this 
conference calls upon all local 
authorities to utilise and en- 
force to the full the powers, 
which they already possess, to 
deal with these abuses by 
means of town - planning 


schemes, by-laws, the use of 
modern methods 


of refuse- 
disposal and otherwise.” The 
duty of those who live in the 
countryside vigilantly to watch 
over their inheritance could 
not be more plainly expressed, 
and we hope that the words of 
those who believe devoutly in 
the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land will not fall upon deaf 
ears. 

Nor are conferences and 
speeches and resolutions alone 
deemed sufficient to arouse the 
people to a keen sense of the 
dangers which threaten it and 
its towns and villages. The 
Design and Industries Associa- 
tion—the D.I.A. it is called 
for short—has devised an ad- 
mirable and fresh method of 
propaganda. It has published 
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a cautionary guide to St Albans, 
which with its illustrations may 
be taken pictorially to express 
the D.I.A.’s motto, “‘ Fitness 
for Purpose.”” We cannot too 
highly commend the quiet 
irony of this cautionary guide, 
which might be taken as a 
warning to every town in Eng- 
land. Mr Clough Williams- 
Ellis, in his foreword, speaks 
with justice of a special emer- 
gency, and a suddenly increased 
threat to the amenities of Eng- 
land. ‘‘ People and businesses 
have got to be housed,” he 
says, “and expansion and de- 
velopment are in themselves 
not only inevitable but desir- 
able. No reasonable person 


or body of persons would seek 


for a moment to repress such 
growth in activity, but every 
reasonable person would surely 
wish to see things done in an 
orderly, seemly, and efficient 
manner, and with due regard 
for public amenities.” That 
is perfectly true, and we hope 
that the warning given to St 
Albans in these satirical pic- 
tures will be taken to heart. 
He who does not feel shame 
when he contemplates “the 
hideous rubbish-tip at one of 
the main entrances of the 
town,” or the “ fly-paper for 
lorries and cigarette adver- 
tisers,’’ or “ the noble gateway 
to the city on the London road,” 
is optimistically impervious to 
shame. And Mr Williams-Ellis 
is eareful to explain that he 
and his society ‘‘ have no down 
on St Albans, far from it” 
Indeed, they ‘‘ could not have 
bothered with it if they had 
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not felt that it was fundamen- 
tally a distinguished place with 
a heart of gold (however deeply 
overlaid with dross) and that 
it possessed a soul to be 
saved.” 

It is satisfactory to record 
that much is being done to 
awaken a critical sense in the 
minds of Englishmen, to per- 
suade the inhabitants of our 
cities that they should take a 
pride in the streets and houses 
about them. Nor are the 
societies which we have named 
alone in the good work of 
guardianship. Above them all, 
setting them a good example, 
is the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Buildings, whose 
care and vigilance are known 
all the world over. In this 
Society zeal is never lacking, 
and if it be unable now and 
then to accept an opportunity, 


it is kept back by no want of 
understanding or watchfulness, 
but by the want of funds. 
Much as the society accom- 
plishes, it cannot achieve all 
that we should wish, and not 
a little must depend upon local 


enthusiasm. Of the many 
buildings which stand in danger 
of demolition, we will give one 
example, which will serve as 
well as another. The house 
which once sheltered the poet 
Shenstone, and the surrounding 
landscape which inspired him 
‘with the ambition of designing 
What seemed to him a perfect 
garden, is threatened by the 
ominous increase of Birming- 
ham. Shenstone’s original de- 
sign is already obliterated, and 
the house, which was his pride, 
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is said to be in a “ deplorable 
condition.” A golf club has 
treated it none too kindly, 
and if due honour is to be done 
to Shenstone’s memory, the 
wealthy citizens of Birmingham 
must come to the aid of those 
all the country over who would 
preserve a house and garden 
so rich in interesting associa- 
tions as the Leasowes. To 
the embellishment of his model 
estate Shenstone devoted his 
life and his income. There 
were few men of the time who 
did not visit the Leasowes. 
Thither came the Pitts, father 
and son; Lady Luxborough, 
the sister of Bolingbroke, whose 
admirable letters solaced the 
solitude of Shenstone, was a 
constant visitor. And among 
Shenstone’s other friends were 
Richard Graves, the author of 
‘The Spiritual Quixote,’ John 
Jago, and Anthony Whistler. 
The most of these were once 
at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
which Dr Johnson described 
as a nest of singing birds, and 
they continued to sing after 
they had left the nest. Per- 
haps Dr Johnson treated Shen- 
stone with but a cold approval, 
but he included him among his 
poets, and might have praised 
his gardening more highly had 
he not always cherished Fleet 
Street as his favourite pros- 
pect. Yet even from his faint 
praise there emerges a few 
lines of genuine appreciation. 
‘* Now,” says Dr Johnson, “‘ was 
excited his rural pleasures and 
his ambition of rural elegance ; 
he began from this time to 
paint his prospects, to diversify 
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his surface, to entangle his 
walks, and to widen his waters, 
which he did with such judg- 
ment and such fancy as made 
his little domain the envy of 
the great and the admiration 
of the skilful; a place to be 
visited by travellers and copied 
by designers. Whether to plant 
a walk in undulating curves, 
and to place a bench at every 
turn where there is an object 
to catch the view; to make 
water run where it will be 
heard, and to stagnate where 
it will be seen; to leave inter- 
vals where the eye will be 
pleased, and to thicken the 
plantation where there is some- 
thing to be hidden, demands 
any great powers of mind, I 
will not inquire; perhaps a 
sullen and surly speculator may 
think such performances rather 
the sport than the business of 
human reason.”’ In these specu- 
lations Dr Johnson forgets that 
Shenstone, in designing his land- 
scape, was less concerned with 
“the powers of mind” and 
“human reason” than with 
‘an artistic expression of him- 
self, and that he took as his 
teachers not the philosophers, 
but Poussin and Salvator Rosa. 
Indeed, as Dr Johnson himself 
admits, “‘ the pleasure of Shen- 
stone was all in his eye; he 
valued what he valued merely 
for its looks: nothing raised 
his indignation more than to 
ask if there were any fishes in 
his water.” 

After many years of neglect 
the creation of Shenstone is 
now threatened by the direst 
of all fates: it will be ab- 


sorbed into the grim suburp 
of an encroaching town, and 
nothing will remain of its beauty 
but the praise of contempor. 
aries. Few of those who visited 
the Leasowes withheld their 
approval. ‘All this,” said 
Wesley, ‘‘is comprised in the 
compass of three miles! [| 
doubt if it be exceeded by 
anything in Europe.” The 
owners of Hewell and Hagley 
did not disdain to learn what 
they could of the Leasowes, 
And if it be our duty, as we 
believe, to preserve whatever 
recalls and illustrates the litera- 
ture of our past, then should 
the domain of Shenstone be 
treated with care and respect. 
Even if he were not a great 
poet, yet he followed the craft 
of poetry with a devoted zeal, 
and deserved a kinder judg- 
ment than he got from Dr 
Johnson. It was Richard 
Graves, the author of ‘The 
Spiritual Quixote,’ the lifelong 
friend of Shenstone, who most 
loudly acclaimed him who was 
at once the author of ‘The 
Schoolmistress’ and the de 
signer of Leasowes. Graves 
has left us more than one 
account of his friend and his 
friend’s work. Shenstone makes 
an appearance in ‘ The Spiritual 
Quixote ’ itself; he is the wl 
mistakable hero of ‘ Columella’ 
Above all, in his ‘ Recollections 
of some Particulars in the Life 
of the late William Shenstone, 
Esq.,’ Graves set forth at length 
the purpose and achievement 
of his friend. “ He built the 
ruinated priory,” says Graves, 
“adorned with the arms of 
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his friends on Gothic shields ; 
he cut vistas to show, from 
several points of view, the 
beautiful spire of Hales-Owen ; 
he erected urns, or placed up 
inscriptions, to his friends or to 
his favourite writers ; he placed 
a cast of the Medicean Venus 
in his shrubbery; and one of 
the piping fawn in a small 
circle of firs, hazels, and other 
elegant shrubs, which were some 
of the most expensive orna- 
ments of his place; for many 
of his seats and cascades were 
made by the manual labour 
of an old servant under his 
own direction.” 

The chief pride and glory of 
the Leasowes were its cascades. 
It was these that first caught 
the eye and ear of the ap- 
proaching traveller. Richard 
Graves has described the effect 


which the near view had upon 
Wildgoose, the hero of ‘The 


Spiritual Quixote. ‘The sun 
was now far upon the decline 
towards the west ’’—thus he 
writes—‘‘ when the two pilgrims 
had passed a little market town 
on the Birmingham Road, called 
Hales-Owen. As they walked 
on they saw an object amidst 
the woods, on the edge of the 
hill, which, on inquiry, they 
were told was called Shen- 
stone’s Folly. This is a name 
which, with some sort of pro- 
priety, the common people give 
to any work of taste, the utility 
of which exceeds the level of 
their comprehension.” The oc- 
casion serves Richard Graves 
to give an excellent sketch of 
his friend. As Wildgoose and 
his companion “ascended the 
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hill, through a shady lane, they 
observed a gentleman, in his own 
hair, giving directions to some 
labourers who were working be- 
yond the usual hour, in order 
to finish a cataract of water, 
a glimpse of which appeared 
through the trees on the side 
of the road.” In truth, no 
poet had ever a more loyal 
panegyrist than Shenstone had 
in Graves, with whose aid 
he made an amiable appear- 
ance in the fiction of his day, 
as well as in contemporary 
reminiscences. When he de- 
scends to a plain record, Graves 
tells us that at the Leasowes 
Mr Shenstone’s “chief merit 
consists in having discovered 
and exhibited, to so much ad- 
vantage, the beauties of its 
environs, forty years ago, by 
the mere force of genius, in 
as high a taste as anything 
which has since been done.” 
And this result he achieved, 
not by any feat of imitation, 
for the neighbouring Hagley 
was on too vast a scale to 
serve as @ model, but by the 
liveliness of his own fancy. 
His great triumph was to make 
the water run hither and thither 
as he chose, of which triumph 
Graves in his ‘ Recollections ’ 
gives a truthful picture. “‘ The 
first offspring,’’ he says, “ of 
Mr Shenstone’s commerce with 
the water-nymphs, or, in plain 
prose, the finest specimen of 
his skill in making that beauti- 
ful element contribute to his 
amusement, for which he was 
afterwards so justly celebrated, 
was in the grove consecrated 
to Virgil, about a furlong from 
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the house. That little spot, 
which is now so great a beauty, 
was then a mere dingle, or 
‘pbosky dell,’ as Milton calls 
it. . But by collecting the several 
rills, which supply the piece 
of water under the old beeches, 
and making them fall over 
some rough stones, and con- 
ducting them, as the ground 
naturally meanders, amidst a 
few fruit-trees—by adding a 
small bridge of an arch, with a 
little obelisk (at a small ex- 
pense) inscribed to his favourite 
Latin poet, he brought it to 
its present beautiful form.” 
Thus, with the help of Shen- 
stone’s faithful friends, we know 
well enough what were the 
beauties of the Leasowes when 
the poet lived and worked there, 
and entertained his friends and 
the great men who were at- 
tracted thither by the report 
of its elegance. And the gar- 
den, to which he had given a 
large part of his life, Shenstone 
regarded with a kind of jeal- 
ousy. When William Pitt, after- 
wards Lord Chatham, sent Shen- 
stone a message through Mr 
Miller of Redway, the architect, 
that he would like to lay out 
£200 on the Leasowes, Shen- 
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stone was by no means pleased, 
He considered it, Graves telly © 
us, as “a species of dalliance | 
with his mistress,” and re | 
sented, as he might, the well | 
meant familiarity. They who | 
followed Shenstone at the Lea: 
sowes did not all of them respect © 
the design of the poet, who © 
created it as a thing of beauty, © 
The cascades have lost their | 
foree and direction ; the statues © 
have been overturned or mis- 4 
laid. But with the contem- 7 
porary descriptions to help us, 7 
the Leasowes might still be © 
restored to the form and shape 7 
which belonged to it when ™ 
Shenstone looked upon it with 7 
pride. For a modest sum this 7 
elegant sketch of the eighteenth 7 
century might be restored; we’ 
might recall the influence which © 
it had upon the taste of its time; © 
we might revive the associa” 
tions which clung about it i> 
Shenstone’s time, and which” 
even in memory are not effaced. ” 
And if we leave it to perish it 
its decay, we shall be accom 

plices in an act of vandalism | 
by which will be blotted out 7 
a@ chapter in the history of | 
English literature and of Eng 

lish taste. ! 
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